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h/ou/c/ tyou 6efieve it ? these three have the 


same waist measure-but can't wear the same size 
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AND ALL THE FAMILY 
ARE DESIGNED IN 


Next to first quality in materials and workmanship 
comes CORRECT FITTING in the famous G.W.G. 
garments. That’s why you’ll find G.W.G. garments 
in GRADUATED SIZES . assuring the correct size 
to give you proper fit for smart, neat appearance 
and comfort. And that goes for ALL G.W.G. gar¬ 
ments for the family! 

Kiddies’ garments for instance, for boys and girls, 
are sized by age. Men’s pants and pant overalls 
are sized by waist measure and leg length (all leg 
lengths in various waist measure sizes.) Men’s 
overalls, coveralls and women’s slacks are sized in 
short, medium and long leg lengths. Whatever 
G.W.G. garment you buy . . . your correct size is 
made to fit YOU! 


Correct 

Fit 

Means 

Longer 

Wear! 


Correct 

Fit 

Means 

Smartness! 


Comfort! 


You’re entitled to your 
correct size — Insist 
on it when buying 
G.W G. garments 
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Not just another bis¬ 
cuit but a mouth¬ 
watering creation that 
LOOKS delectable, 
TASTES even better! 
The whole family will 
LOVE 'EM ! 


COVER: The sharp-eyed individual on our cover this month is well known to 
livestock producers and poultrymen, particularly in western Canada and 
northern Ontario. A coyote, he lives largely on gophers and mice, but enjoys 
a meal of turkey, lamb, or mutton. Clarence Tillenius has shown him on a 
strawstack in prairie country, ready to move in any direction—and fast. 


Flavorful, oven-fresh biscuit! 
Fresh, tangy, cherry jelly! 
Light, fluffy, melt-in-your- 
mouth marshmallow! 

Smooth, rich PURE 
CHOCOLATE! 
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FARM NOTES 


New Idea-Horn loader 
..too useful to take off 


“50” LOADER with buck rake 
attachment. Lowest cost way to 
handle hay. Also carries 10 to 
15 bales at a time. Mechanical 
trip for dumping. Loader avail¬ 
able with single or double ram 
cylinders. (New low price on 
single ram cylinder model). 
Fits row crop tractors. Conver¬ 
sion model for tractors with 
adjustable front wheels. Up to 
2,500 lbs. breakaway power. 


“LSv LOADER with stacker at¬ 
tachment. Bucks and stacks up 
to 1000 lbs. Unloading gate hy¬ 
draulically operated by driver. 
Loader fits large tractors with 
non-adjustable front and rear 
wheels. Extra wide and stand¬ 
ard models. Displacement type, 
single ram cylinders. Like the 
“50”, breakaway power up to 
2,500 lbs. Works with “built in” 
or New IDEA-Hom hydraulic 
power unit. 


Experts at the recent Third International Wheat Rust Conference in Mexico 
included Dr. W. F. Hanna, Ottawa; Donald D. Fletcher, Minneapolis; Dr. D. G. 
Hamilton, Ottawa; Dr. R. N. Heermann, Fargo; Dr. Rudy F. Peterson, Winnipeg. 


died head of feeder cattle on a leased 
farm in Central Alberta, and feeds the 
grain taken on equipment sales. 
Whatever form the “barter” deals may 
take, it is difficult to tell just how much 
grain is being moved in this manner, 
although one dealer is said to have 
handled 50,000 bushels. V 


Rust Problem 
Is International 

A LTHOUGH the wheat rust men¬ 
ace is as serious as ever, some 
advances in the methods used to solve 
the problem were noted by 80 dele¬ 
gates from the major wheat countries 
of the American continent, including 
11 from Canada, at the Third Inter¬ 
national Wheat Rust Conference in 
Mexico recently. 

In the past, resistant wheat vari¬ 
eties were mainly introductions from 
many parts of the world, but much 
more promising material is now being 
found from breeding projects. Another 
advance has been made in identifying 
genes for rust resistance. In addition, 
genes found in relatives of wheat are 
being transferred to wheat. 


Ontario Sheep 

Population Declining 

L IVESTOCK commissioner for On¬ 
tario, W. P. Watson, advised the 
Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association to 
celebrate during their golden jubilee 
this year, because at the rate that the 
sheep population was decreasing, the 
group would have no reason for exist¬ 
ence before many years were up. 

Mr. Watson placed part of the 


COUNTERBALANCED, clean scouring manure bucket is original equipment on all New Idea- 
Horn loaders. Removeable dirt plate. 7 replaceable, re-rolled* rail steel tines. Notice sturdy 
frame made of heavy duty steel tubing. Joints are coped before welding for extra strength. 
Low clearance, compact, easy to work in cramped quarters. Breakaway power at or below 
ground level — up to 2,500 lbs. 



6 OF 10 EASY-ON 
INTERCHANGEABLE ATTACHMENTS 




"SOS" LOADER for small row crop (with or 
without adjustable front wheels), small 
standard, and small track-type tractors. 
Cylinder support-shaft lets loader lift more 
weight with less strain on tractor. Up to 
1,600 lbs. breakaway power. 


ANGLE DOZER 
BLADE. Adjusts 12 & 
24 degrees right or 
left or straight. Tilt 
also adjusts. Equip¬ 
ped with skid shoes. 


EXTENDIBLE BOOM. 

Lifts from 14 to 20 
ft. Handles 1000 lb. 
loads on ‘‘SO” and 
“LS“ loaders, slight¬ 
ly less on “505”. 





GRAPPLE FORK. 

Ideal for loading 
and unloading loose 
or baled hay, piling 
brush, etc. 


DIRT BUCKET. Made 
of 3/16" floor plate. 
Reversible cutting 
edge. 6 or 9'/ 2 cu. 
ft. sizes. 


NEW MODEL for Allis-Chalmers “WD” and 
"WD-45”. Uses tractor hydraulic system. 
No need to remove fenders or belt pulley. 
Row crop or conversion models. Up to 2,250 
lbs. breakaway power. Single ram cylinder 
type with chevron-type seal. 




SCOOP. 80" wide by 
35" deep by 191 / 2 " 
high. For handling 
light materials—• 
snow, cobs, etc. 


PITCH CONTROL. 

Gives 2-way control 
of bucket or scoop 
from tractor seat for 
digging, dumping, 
skimming. 


Mew I dea 


FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY/ division ^JVCO distributing corp. 


Please send free illustrated literature as checked: 


I 1 New Idea-Horn Loaders (and attachments) CU Need for school work. I farm.. 


REGINA 

Grain Belt Farm Equipment, Ltd. 
1348 Halifax St. 


CALGARY 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Avenue & 6th St. East 


WINNIPEG 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 


VANCOUVER 10, B. C. 

Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 
62 West 4th Avenue 


In all countries where wheat rusts 
occur, it is found that new races of 
rust are able to multiply as older 
races diminish through the introduc¬ 
tion of wheat varieties resistant to 
them. There was emphasis at the con¬ 
ference on international co-operation 
in testing varieties and discovering 
new sources of rust resistance. V 


Barter Deals 
For Feed Grain 


blame for the decline of the sheep 
industry on policies, whether carried 
out by the Association, or by govern- 1 
ments, which insisted on maintaining 
a lot of breeds that had little com¬ 
mercial importance. 

“Nobody is going to make any 
money out of sheep as a hobby or 
sideline,” he said. “It won’t exist as a i 
sideline, in any area in Ontario. But * 
it will reward the man who specializes 
in sheep with as high returns as from 
any other class of livestock.” V 


W ITH cash in short supply on 
prairie farms these days, the old 


“horse trader” instinct is being revived. 
Auction notice boards in many towns 
list used car bargains that can be had 
on delivery of a certain quantity of 
wheat or oats. Similar deals are of¬ 
fered in the press, or over radio broad¬ 
casts, every day. 

Farm implements, new cars and 
trucks, building materials, and even 
real estate, are some of the items that 
western farmers are purchasing with 
grain. In most cases, the business firm 
disposing of its products in this way, 
merely acts. as an agent between a 
farmer who has grain to sell, and 
another who has livestock to feed. In¬ 
variably, the livestock man is the one 
who has to supply the cold cash. The 
firm notifies the latter that he can pick 
up the feed grain he has ordered, at a 
certain farm; accepts payment for it; 
and then tells the grain farmer to pick 
up his new truck or tractor. For wheat, 
the price ranges from 60 to 70 cents a 
bushel. 

In some cases the business has be¬ 
come a bit more involved. One western 
equipment firm n^^huins a few hun- 


Surplus Milk 
In Fraser Valley 


T HE passing of the British Columbia 
Milk Industry Act which intrn- 


X Milk Industry Act, which intro¬ 
duces equalization, or the blended 
price system, into milk marketing, has 
presented a problem to the Fraser Val¬ 
ley Milk Producers’ Association. It will 
benefit by having a larger share of the 
fluid milk market, but this also means 
that the independent dairies will have 
more surplus milk, which could have a 
serious effect on the F.V.M.P.A. manu¬ 
facturing business. 

The Association has reacted quickly 
to this situation by agreeing to make 
an offer to the independents for their 
surplus milk at a non-contract price, 
which is 20 cents per hundredweight 
less than amount paid to F.V.M.P.A. 
members for manufactured milk. The 
difference represents the amount that 
members have invested in their plant. 
If, however, independents sign the 
normal contr act, they will receive the 
member price for surplus milk, less the 
usual contribution to the revolving 
fund. V 
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NOW! Fargo offers 
3 express models! 

Easy to handle! Easy to load! 4* Easy on gas! 4* Easy to buy! 




CHOOSE THE ONE YOU NEED! 


1 

Jf ton, 108"-wheelbase model has 
78"-long, 49 ' wide body. 


Jfton, 116'-wheelbase model has 
90"-long, 54"-wide body. 


1-ton, 125 3 /4 // -wheelbase model 
has 108'-long, 54 "-wide body. 


Compare Fargo features for out-and-out value: 

NEW higher power! The right power and the 
right truck save you time on every trip. 12-volt elec¬ 
trical system means faster starting, greater capacity 
for accessories. 

NEW bigger payloads! 5,000 lbs. G.V.W. to 
46,000 lbs. G.V.W.; up to 65,000 lbs. G.C.W! 6’s and 
V-8’s from 125 to 220 h.p. More payload, more profit, 
per trip. 

NEW handling ease! Shortest turning trucks of 
all! Power brakes available, all models! 

NEW chassis features! Increased capacity springs 
and axles on many models! Tubeless tires available! 

Learn how Fargo trucks can save you money! Just phone 
your Fargo dealer! 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 
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13 TRACTOR MODELS 
3 POWER RANGES 

OVER 100 IMPLEMENTS 


FORD FARM EQUIPMENT 

cuts farming costs! 


Ford-engineered tractors and equipment 
are designed to deliver more comfort and 
safety . . . feature clean-cut design, yet are 
ruggedly built to stand-the-gaff . . . are 
backed by the experience gained in produc¬ 
ing over two and a quarter million tractors. 

-Ir> the past, farming has meant long 
hours of drudgery with little time to call 
your own. Today, Ford-engineered farm 
equipment makes farm life more enjoyable. 
On large or small acreages, Ford Farm 
Equipment can do all your field work, 


many chores and a host of farm improve¬ 
ment jobs like grading roads and digging 
ponds. 

Maybe you are struggling by with an old 
tractor. Chances are it won’t do all the jobs 
you want to do around your farm. Drop-in 
at your Ford Tractor Dealer’s ... let him 
show you how Ford Equipment and Ford 
Tractors are engineered to work together 
as a single, highly efficient farming machine 
. . . to give you better living thru’ Ford 
Farming. 


5-SPEED TRANSMISSION provides 
the right combination of speed and 
power for any job. Vertical type 
gear shift means handy, easy 
shifting. 


The big Fordson Major Diesel uses 
up to 50% less fuel than a similar 
gas tractor, and in most areas 
diesel fuel costs up to 20% less 
than gas. 
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A whole .summer ami another crop of peaches lie ahead. 


When spring cultivation begins in the peach orchard, it is time to forget the long winter. 


A Board of Nine Growers 
Markets Ontario Peaches 


Here is the why and how of the Ontario 
Fresh-Peach Growers’ Marketing Board 

by DON BARON 


H OT, dry weather last summer ripened one of 
the biggest Ontario peach crops on record. 
This provided not only a new test for the 
appetites of Canadian peach eaters, but also for 
the still-infant Ontario Fresh-Peach Growers’ Mar¬ 
keting Board. 

Apparently both came through with flying colors, 
t Canadians ate ten per cent more peaches than-in 
1954, and were willing to pay prices averaging 
four cents a basket more than the previous year. 

. Some observers, searching for even more convincing 
proof of the Board’s effectiveness, said it maintained 
prices 10 or 15 cents higher than would have been 
the case without Board control. 

Yet last summer, there were loud cries that the 
Board would never see through the season. The 
blazing August sun ripened the crop in a rush. Day 
after day peaches flooded into the market. Many 
backed up into storage, and some spoiled there. 

: Newspapers pictured tons of peaches piled on the 
ground, rotting. An accusing finger was pointed at 
the Board that caused the waste. 

But when the crop season was over and the 
growers came to their annual meetings, they didn’t 
come to throw out the scheme. Their faith appeared 
: to be unshaken in the principle of orderly and con¬ 
trolled marketing. 

The Board answered the critics then. Despite the 
headlines, it denied that peaches fit for use were 
taken out of storage at any time and dumped, to 
artificially stimulate high prices. The fact was that 
little more than one per cent of the crop—mostly the 
less popular, early clingstone varieties—spoiled in 
storage before a market could be found. The 
peaches spoiled because the hot summer had rip¬ 
ened the more popular varieties before the earlier 
peaches could be sold. And the Board claimed that 


during other bumper crop years, as many, or more, 
peaches were left to rot under the trees in the 
orchards, because of sagging prices. 

The Board had its beginning in 1954, when 79 
per cent of all the 3,000 growers marched to 
the polls and voted to set up a producer-controlled 
marketing board for fresh peaches. Growers put 
forward dozens of reasons why the very survival of 
the industry demanded a major overhaul of the 
marketing system then in vogue. 

Both retailers and wholesalers agreed with them 
that peaches, which had to be picked and sold in 
ten short weeks of summer, were the most difficult 
fresh fruit in Ontario to handle. Growers pointed 
out that while canning peaches were contracted 
through a marketing board at agreed prices, the 
fresh fruit trade became the dumping ground for 
surplus. Dealers and shippers handling the fresh 
peaches were in cut-throat competition among 
themselves and the growers charged that “they had 
failed to develop an orderly system of marketing, 
one that assured us at least cost of production for 
our fruit.” In fact, the growers had lost confidence 
in ability of the trade to do the difficult selling job 
for them, without some supervision. 


T HE most severe charge they levelled against it 
was for its practice of “consignment selling.” 
This became prevalent in the midst of heavy peach 
deliveries, when shippers often refused to offer 
growers any price for the fruit they handled only 
on commission. Too often, they gave it to the broker 
on commission, too, and since the broker had none 
of his own money invested, he could throw the 
fruit onto the market at give-away prices, often 
bringing all prices tumbling down. His only penalty 
was a smaller commission. 


Growers said too, that the trade had failed to 
give them adequate distribution of the peaches. 
Now, a newly completed study of peach marketing 
by the Farm Economics Branch, Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, verifies the charge, showing 
that northern regions with 12 per cent of Ontario’s 
population get only five per cent of the fresh 
peaches. Even a dealer who was unsympathetic 
to the marketing scheme admitted that too often 
dealers were satisfied to “bill Toronto,” or “bill 
Montreal” with peaches, when better markets 
might have been waiting. 

U.S. growers, despite longer shipping distances 
and seasonal duties to pay in August and Septem¬ 
ber, had taken a sizeable chunk of the Canadian 
market for fresh peaches. A few years ago, Ontario 
shipped peaches in volume to the Canadian west. 
In the meantime, however, U.S. growers, with 
brand names to assure quality, legislation to keep 
poor peaches off the market in times of heavy pro¬ 
duction, and pre-cooling facilities to assure less 
breakdown, had taken over almost the entire prairie 
market. About 390 carlots of U.S. peaches went 
into the prairies in 1954, less than ten from Ontario 
made the trip. Even Quebec housewives were buy¬ 
ing half as many U.S., as Ontario peaches. 

2 JALITY was another sore point with growers. 
Government graders, they said, caught in the 
of loading platforms, had little chance to make 
adequate inspection of the market-bound fruit. In¬ 
dividual growers had attempted to produce better 
peaches, but couldn’t count on premium prices for 
their best fruit. In times of shortage, all prices were 
likely to be high, and when a bumper crop went to 
market, the price of everything slumped. 

Individual shippers, too, had tried to emphasize 
quality, the growers admitted, but competition was 
so keen on the market that during shortages, the 
price of all fruit was likely to be high and individual 
growers could get good prices for everything. If 
dealers got too tough on poor peaches, the grower 
could call in another shipper, and send the quality- 
minded one on his way. “Missionaries die poor,” 
said the trade. None of them could afford to do the 
missionary work alone. They made no move to get 
together on it. 

Finally, the growers charged that in 20 years 
the methods of handling peaches hadn’t changed. 
The heaped six-quart basket, with its admitted 
weakness of excessive spoilage, was still the stand¬ 
ard container, despite a revolution in the cartoning 
of most other food products. All of this while the 
marketing system ground along in an apparently 
one-horse fashion, and (Please turn to page 78) 
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Soil is washed away by gullies such as this, but 
“Save the Soil ” campaigns wage war on this waste. 

yiGRICULTURISTS are always seeking an ideal 
tool to help them get the “know how” of 
m. agricultural science across to the farmer. 
Large-scale methods of communication such as 
pamphlets, radio, television, and public meetings 
are a great help, but none of these carry the impact 
of a personal farm visit. 

What is needed most is something which will 
enable a single worker to reach a large group, while 
still retaining a measure of personal contact. A big 
order you might say, but Alberta extension people 
believe they have found at least part of the answer. 
This is the Farm and Home Improvement Program, 
conducted at individual farm level through local 
agricultural societies and other groups. 

Now in its fourth year, the new program is de¬ 
signed to improve net farm income and farm living 
over a number of years, through annual goals set 
by each participating farmer. Farm and Home Im¬ 
provement means just that—the year’s goal for one 
farm can be the installing of an indoor plumbing 
system, and for another, a new cropping program, 
or any number of similar projects. It’s not what a 
farmer or farm wife agrees to do, but whether or 
not they do it, and how well they do it. As one 
district agriculturist said, “The jobs being done are 
those the farmer intended to tackle some day, but 
never got around to doing. Now he gets after them, 
because he knows someone will be coming along 
to check up.” 

The degree of success of each entrant is decided 
by a point-scoring system, from inspections carried 
out by the local district agriculturist or, where ap¬ 
plicable, by the district home economist. For each 
objective reached, the top rating is 100 points—50 
for finishing the job, and another 50 if it is done 
perfectly. At the completion of each year’s work, 
entrants receive a certificate, with a special rating 
for the number of projects attempted. Four projects 



Sid Thompson, of Bentley Farm and Home Improve¬ 
ment group, beside the new granary he has built. 


THE VISION 

OF 

john McDonald 

Mac remembers it to this day thirteen years later, 
though he hardly expected its consequences 


by C. V. FAULKNOR 

is rated Superior, and bears a gold seal; three, 
Excellent, with a blue seal; two. Good, with a red 
seal; and one, Qualified, with a green seal. Mem¬ 
bers generally enroll for a five-year period, after 
which their position will be reassessed, and they 
can plan a new program. 

O NE of the main features of the Farm and Home 
Improvement Program is that it isn’t a competi¬ 
tion, where neighbor is pitted against neighbor to 
win a prize award. Each participant competes 
against the goal he set for himself: His reward is 
increased farm efficiency and better farm living. 
Although it’s up to each individual to decide what 
objectives he will aim for each year, he is encour¬ 
aged to sit down with his local district agriculturist 
(in the case of a farm wife, with the district home 
economist) and plan a series of yearly improvements 
that will set his farming pattern for the next 20 
years. Most entrants spend the first two or three 
years doing small jobs such as painting the barn, 
or building a fence, before they attempt the full 
treatment. 

“For the first time we have a program which ap¬ 
peals to people for what it will do to their farm, 
not for the prize money it will bring them,” states 
F. N. Newcombe, director of extension. “Moreover, 
it plays no favorites. A man of limited means who 
achieves what he set out to do, has just as much 
chance of gaining 100 points as a wealthier 
neighbor.” 

To judge the progress of this program to date, it 
would be well to note its effect on one small area. 
With 41 members enrolled, the Bentley Farm and 
Home Improvement group last year had 31 mem¬ 
bers seed a total of 1,083 acres to hay and pasture, 
12 break 266 acres of sod land in crop rotation, 12 
seed 723 acres to sweet clover for green manuring 
purposes, seven plow 527 acres of sweet clover 
under, and 14 members take active measures to 
control gully erosion by levelling and seeding down 
eroded water courses. While not all of these results 
are due entirely to Farm and Home Improvement, 
the program has played a major role in expansion 
of the forage program in this Central Alberta com¬ 
munity. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Newcombe observed, 
“We are pleased when objectives chosen include a 
good proportion of crop rotations and erosion con¬ 
trol measures, instead of glamour projects. This will 
have a lasting effect on the economy of the district.” 

As in many communities, farm and home im¬ 
provement around Bentley has become a family 
affair, with a large number of home projects in¬ 
cluded. The womenfolk are using the program to 
get those draperies made for the front room, the 
chesterfield re-covered, or that sewing room finished 
upstairs, and at the same time keeping an eye on 
father and the boys to see how they’re coming along. 

Two “gold seal” families with a high score last 
year were the Brown and Rogers families of Bent¬ 
ley. Bruce Brown and his folks prepared land for a 
new shelterbelt, seeded 26 acres to hay, added three 
bedrooms and a bath to the house, dug a well and 
installed a water system, tore down an oJ*l house, 
moved the garage, and fenced the yarda The Jack 
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and DON R. BARON 

Rogers family planted three rows of trees along the 
roadside for half a mile, seeded down 25 acres of 
hay and plowed under 30 acres of sweet clover in 
rotation, levelled and seeded down two water 
courses, fenced the yard and completed a stone 
retaining wall. In the house, they re-decorated the 
living room, installed new drapes, papered the 
kitchen ceiling, and repainted the upstairs bed¬ 
rooms. Multiply achievements like this over many 
families and you have a picture of what the program 
could mean to farm efficiency and farm living in 
the whole province. 

On the face of things, farm and home improve¬ 
ment could well be that ideal tool extension workers 
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J. M. McDonald, with the cane given to him by Hon. 
D. R. lire, former Alberta Minister of Agriculture. 

have been looking for. But its ability to do the job . 
will always be limited by the number of people who 
agree to use it. In four years it has grown from 
scratch, to an enrollment of 400 farmers, 104 of 
them in the municipality of Lacombe, where Bent¬ 
ley is situated. 

T HE latter fact is not surprising, because ad- ; 

vanced agricultural thinking in this area rates 
among the highest in Alberta. It was in Eckville, a 
few miles southwest of Bentley, that the “Save the 
Soil” campaign began over ten years ago—Alberta’s 
first program of farm improvement, out of which 
evolved the broader plan of Farm and Home Im¬ 
provement. It all started when one farmer had a 
vision. 

Now, 13 years after, John M. (Mac) McDonald 
still can’t explain the source of his vision. One night 
he awakened to see (Please turn to page 38) 
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John Clarke became a Master of Agriculture of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, for his potato work. 


Potato Genius 
... and Irish too 


He found his life ivork after talking the moon down the sky 
ivith a friend, and has earned an international reputation 


by J. ROLAND ftAINBRIDGE 


I N a little, white-washed, thatch- 
roofed farmhouse, near the farth¬ 
est north of Northern Ireland, 
early in 1924, two modest, unassum¬ 
ing young men met for the first time. 
Both had a life interest in potatoes 
and were to become lifelong friends. 

One of them was John Clarke of 
Broughgammon, Ballycastle, County 
Antrim, now known all over the world, 
wherever agronomists study the 
potato. Even then he had made some¬ 
thing of a success in selecting potato 
tubers to isolate healthy and high 
yielding strains. The other was 
another John—John Bankhead, a mem¬ 
ber of the then newly formed potato 
inspectorate of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for Northern Ireland. In a long 
talk on their mutual interest they 
“talked the moon down the sky.” John 
Bankhead suggested to John Clarke 
what was to make a tremendous dif¬ 
ference to both their lives. He thought 
(Clarke might find greater interest in 
(trying to produce entirely new vari¬ 
eties. 

That was the beginning. 

Off John started with enthusiasm. 
He made his first crosses right away. 
The next year he planted out his new 
seed and watched the seedlings grow 
to maturity. He became absorbed. 
Though he didn’t know it, he had 
found his life’s work. 

And work, indeed, it became for 
him. He studied unceasingly. He read 
all of the published work on plant 
breeding and genetics, and did all 
kinds of experimental field work, until 
he began to see the pattern, and the 
way opened up to successful achieve¬ 
ment. 

I T was not until 1935 that success 
came. That year his Ulster Monarch 
was introduced, a potato which the 
world authority Dr. W. D. Davidson, 
described as “the most promising vari¬ 
ety raised in Ireland since the intro¬ 
duction of Rock about 100 years ago.” 

This heavy cropper was followed by 
a long series of remarkable successes. 
He named all his potatoes Ulster, and 
so carried the name of his native prov¬ 
ince round the world. 

Ulster Chieftain followed in 1938, a 
variety which has given great satis¬ 
faction, especially in the south of Eng¬ 
land, where it is extensively grown for 
the early market, and whose low habit 
of growth allows of interplanting with 
other crops. 

There followed Ulster Commerce 
and Ulster Earl in 1943; Ulster Crom¬ 


lech in 1944; Ulster Premier in 1945, 
and Ulster Ensign in 1946. 

Then in 1947 came Ulster Supreme, 
an outstanding success which won the 
coveted Derby Award. English experi¬ 


ments show that there is no heavier 
cropper in the main crop group today. 
It is an ideally shaped tuber, with 
upstanding, foliage well covered. For 
cooking it is all that can be desired in 
a main crop variety. 

It was particularly fortunate that 
this potato was bought out by Mr. 
George Craig of Tullintrain, County 
Derry, a well - known, painstaking 
grower of seed potatoes, and by him 
was nurtured and brought to the com¬ 
mercial stage. 

The year 1947 also saw Ulster 
Leader whilst 1948 brought Ulster 
Prince, that first of all first earlies, and 
Ulster Emblem. Ulster Dale came in 
1950, and is considered by many to be 
the best shaped potato yet produced. 

Then, John Clarke, feeling that high 
yields in themselves were only part 
of the problem, turned his attention 
to the development of disease resist¬ 
ance, and in 1955 introduced three 
new varieties, as the result of an 
astonishing series of crossings and 
testings. 

Ulster Knight which is “field im¬ 
mune” to viruses X and A, Ulster 
Torch, which has a very high resist¬ 
ance to blight, both in tuber and 
foliage. Ulster Beacon, while not 
quite as disease resistant, has an 
astonishingly high yield .and wonder¬ 
fully shaped tubers. Also, from what 
I have been privileged to see and 
know of his present work, there are 
more good things to come. 

Two yellow-fleshed varieties, Ulster 
Malta, worked out in collaboration 
with Dr. Carson of Cambridge, and 
Ulster Gozo, were introduced last 
year especially for the Mediterranean 
trade, where special characteristics 
are preferred—an example of breeding 
to a type of market. 


To look around John Clarke’s green¬ 
house at the appropiate time of year 
is to get a surprising insight into the 
wide-flung variety of his studies. 
Plants are there from everywhere. 


Curious, rare, and with suspected, 
or known qualities, which are studied 
with microscopic interest. The field 
work is as varied and remarkable, 
and he knows his plants like a true 
gardener. 


He has an abiding interest in his 
work and a flair that is inborn. He is 
capable of being so absorbed in his 
work that for him, indeed, time stands 
still (ask Mrs. Clarke). But perhaps 
the secret of his achievement is that 
he does the work himself. It is per¬ 
sonal. Without exception, all the ex¬ 
perimental work is done with his own 
hands. He is his own gardener, his 
own note taker, and his own thinker. 

I suppose more distinguished scien¬ 
tific thinkers have made the journey to 
the little white - walled house at 
Broughgammon, or later to the neat 
and modest farm at Glassaneeran, 
than could be named. Workers in the 
plant genetics field from all parts of 
the world have come to consult and 
see the work of John Clarke, and 
they are proud to name him friend. 

In 1950 Queen’s University, Belfast, 
bestowed upon him the highest honor 
in Agriculture that they could bestow 
—the degree of Master of Agriculture. 
It was universally approved. V 


Awarded many honors for outstanding potato breeding, John Clarke is never 
happier than when he is discussing new varieties with visitors out in the fields. 




Three of his new varieties are (left to right) Ulster Knight, Ulster Beacon 
and Ulster Torch. All of them are high yielding with excellent table quality. 
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SHEEP 


in the North ? 


A Big River, Saskatchewan, rancher suggests a method by 
which young farmers can start farming without much capital 


Illustration bv the author 



I THINK most of us have heard the 
saying that opportunity knocks 
once at everyone’s door. In Can¬ 
ada it seems to me that it knocks so 
often that it sounds like a woodpecker 
hammering on a fire-killed spruce. So 
much so, in fact, that we fail to recog¬ 
nize the knocking. 

The trouble looks very much like 
too many looking for jobs, and too few 
looking for opportunities. Also, I have 
noticed an oft-repeated reason for so 
many young people leaving the farms. 
The reason given is that today it takes 
so much cash to buy the land and 
equipment that few, if any, have the 
wherewithal to start up as farmers. 
Now could it be that Johnny wants to 
start in where Dad left off? By that I 
mean, that they want to jump into a 
good farm with good buildings and a 
full line of machinery! This would be 
fine in any line if one had a rich uncle, 
or is friendly with a philanthropic 
bank manager. These elements, how¬ 
ever, are so rare that they can be 
forgotten. 

There is nothing wrong with start¬ 
ing on your own in a modest way. I 
am not going to put up an argument 
in favor of a wheat factory on the 
prairie. But why not go north and go 
in for mixed farming? The country is 
well adapted—or better still, start rais¬ 
ing sheep. It is a comparatively easy 
and comfortable life, and not difficult 
to get started. 

F IRST of all, there is the matter of 
choosing a location. There are 
numberless suitable locations in the 
north. Also, it does not take abundant 
capital to acquire necessary rights. A 
small area can be leased to start with, 
which can be increased, if, or when, 
required. This lease should be situated 
near good hay meadows. Buildings 
should be near water, preferably a 
lake or river, so that, in winter par¬ 
ticularly, one has a plentiful water 
supply. 

The buildings, corrals, and so on, 
do not need to be pretentious to start 
with. That can come later. Log build¬ 
ings are both comfortable and cheap. 
There may even be a small sawmill in 
the neighborhood, where one can take 
logs and get them sawed into lumber. 

If our embryo sheep rancher’s funds 
will run to a small tractor, well and 
good. But with a team, a mower, rake, 
and walking plow for the garden, he 
can get by quite easily. This has been 
demonstrated in the past, and is still 
true today. In fact, we still use horses 
to put up our hay, and for hauling it 
home in the winter. 

For many years our cattle, and later 
our sheep, got nothing but native hay 
and they did well. However, it pays 
to clear some land to raise oats for 
feed. A few oats through the winter 


help the ewes to raise stronger and 
better lambs; and after weaning they 
put many more pounds on the lambs 
just before shipping. 

It is a good idea to have at least 
one pasture ready before acquiring 
your sheep. Woven wire is no doubt 
the best, but costs too much. For our 
pastures we build rail fences. Some 
are snake fences made of fairly heavy 
poles. In other cases we use the 
double-post system, with light rails 
dropped in between the pairs of posts. 
We have, on occasion, built brush 
fences. These consist of brush and 
small trees piled in a row, thus form¬ 
ing a fence that will last for three or 
four years. 

There are at least two good reasons 
for pole fences. First, they are cheap 


from a cash point of view, and in 
many cases a fence can be run 
where the rails are growing, cutting 
and building them right into a fence. 
On the other hand, if you want to 
clear a few acres, this will provide 
rails, which, when they have served 
as a fence for a number of years, dry 
out and make good firewood, thus 
killing three birds with one stone. In 
this way one can increase the amount 
of pasture, and/or renew existing 
fences. If one can locate on a lake or 
river, this saves a lot of fencing, too— 
from one-third to one-half. 

It, looks like a lot of work to build 
a rail fence, but it is surprising how 
fast it goes; and it is also encouraging 
to see one’s clearing getting bigger, at 
the same time. Tb#* cleared land, with 


sheep running on it, gradually goes to 
grass, and the flock keeps the young 
poplars, willows and other brush from < 
growing again. 

S O far so good. Now for the initial 
flock of ewes. The number is 
governed by finances. It pays to shop 
around a bit, and also to watch ads in 
the farm papers. If one has had no 
experience with sheep, get a friend, or 
someone who knows his sheep, to help 
select your flock. In starting, it is bet¬ 
ter to get good stuff, even if you have 
to be satisfied with a smaller bunch. 
But in any case, if you can’t get the i 
best, grade ewes, with registered 
rams, improve very quickly. When 
selecting ewes see that they have their 
full complement of teeth. Also ex¬ 
amine their udders to see if they have 
two normal teats. In many cases a 
careless clipper will shear a nipple off 
and say nothing, so make sure that the 
lamb’s source of sustenance is com¬ 
plete. 1 

There is a variety of opinion as to 1 
the breed. We started with Leicesters. 
They have a good fleece, but seem to 
fall down on the weight of lambs. I 
Then we switched to Southdown \ 
rams; a nice compact animal, and a/ 
good rustler, but too small. Then we/ 
tried Hampshires, followed by Oxfords,J 
and got some really nice lambs. We 
found, however, that with their / 
woolly faces, their eyes frosted up 
badly in the winter and we were for¬ 
ever having to clip the wool away. 
Finally, we decided on Suffolks. They J 
have a nice, clean, black face, and are ' 
alert and easy keepers. Our Suffolk 
lambs always fetched good prices. 

The reasons I am strong for sheep 
are as follows: It does not take much , 
cash to get a start. They need a mini¬ 
mum of attention, as compared with 
hogs. One has, of course, to give them * 
close attention and care during lamb¬ 
ing, which lasts about three weeks. 
Another strong point is that the lamb 
crop comes in the spring, and they are 
ready for market in late summer, or 
early fall, though the earlier markets 
are generally best. There is no winter¬ 
ing over as with cattle: only the 
breeding ewes have to be fed over 
the winter. Another point is the wool 
crop, which is almost clear profit, and 
comes when you can generally find 
use for it. We always ship our wool 
to the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers, and get good satisfaction. 

As to the cost of sires, the price of 
rams compares favorably with the 
price of bulls, proportionately. Then, 
too, if I pay $500 for a bull and some¬ 
thing happens to him, it is just too 
bad. For much less than $500 one can 
get an equivalent number of rams and 
the risk of sickness or accidents is 
spread over a larger number. 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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Evisceration 

...NewStyie 

New up-to-date plant in Vancouver puts style 
into marketing for the B.C. turkey growers 

X * 

by ISABEL M. REEKIE 


April, 1956 



T URKEY growers in British Co¬ 
lumbia can now market their 
turkeys when they are ready, in¬ 
stead of having to hold them back and 
spend extra for feed, as they had to in 
the past, until a few weeks before 
Christmas. 

Visco Poultry Packing Ltd. is west¬ 
ern Canada’s largest and most modern 
poultry eviscerating plant. It is cap¬ 
able of handling a major part of the 
total poultry marketed in British Co¬ 
lumbia, and gives the growers assur¬ 
ance that they can take poultry at any 
time of the year. 

“We have been killing turkeys since 
July,” said W. K. Gee, production 
manager. Mr. Gee explained that large 
hatcheries and big poultry growers in 
the Fraser Valley are co-operating 
fully with Visco. 

“We do custom work at the pro¬ 
ducer’s request,” said Mr. Gee. “We 
kill, say, in July and put in storage. 
The ‘live’ price is settled at Thanks¬ 
giving time. This applies particularly 
Ho turkeys. Broilers and fryers come in 
all year round.” 

i The fine up-to-date Vancouver plant 

( had its beginning in 1950, when Lou 
King, a young Canadian-born Chinese, 
invested his DVA credits in a small 
eviscerating poultry-packing plant. 

Today, valued at a quarter of a 
million dollars, Visco has three im¬ 
portant firsts in British Columbia to 
its credit: the first to pioneer pack¬ 
aged poultry; the first to employ as¬ 
sembly line technique in processing 
and packaging; the first poultry and 
processing plant to operate under con¬ 
tinuous Federal Government inspec¬ 
tion. 

Watching a run of turkey hens go 
through the plant at the rate of more 
than 400 an hour, gives one an im¬ 
pressive idea of the strides made in 
the past five years. 


“Previously,” said Lou King, gen¬ 
eral manager, “it would have been a 
good day’s work just to de-feather 400 
birds.” 

The present speed is considered the 
fastest ever attained in Canada, and 
the maximum possible for efficient 
operation, and inspection by the two 
government veterinarians who spend 
all their time at the plant. There is 
also a lay inspector. 

It’s because of this inspection that 
every eviscerated, or pan-ready, bird 
packed bears the round blue-label 
“Canada Approved” stamp on its 
wrapper. Since moving into the new 
plant the company has become the 
only poultry eviscerating packing plant 
in British Columbia authorized to use 
this stamp. 

B ORN in Alberta, Lou King came 
to Vancouver while very young, 
and received his education here. De¬ 
scribed as shrewd, persevering and 
always happy, he has the dynamic 
personality people instinctively like 
and respect. With .a natural ability for 
taking on any project, at 19 he was 
managing an importing and exporting 
company. His ability for leadership 
made him a valuable member of the 
Canadian Volunteers for espionage 
operation behind enemy lines in Brit¬ 
ish North Borneo in World War II. 
Lou won’t talk about his war record 
and few people know that he was 
decorated for distinguished service. 

When he commenced his initial 
plant five years ago, Lou worked day 
and night. He’d do his bookkeeping 
after his staff left, then he’d wash the 
eviscerating plant ready for the next 
day. He’s much the same today. He 
eats, sleeps, and lives work. He’s on 
the day shift, on the night shift, fixing 
this and that, seeing to his staff’s com¬ 


fort and the smooth running of his 
business. 

Since moving to its new plant on 
October 1, 1954, production has in¬ 
creased to such an extent that a 
double shift was started earlier in 
1955, which meant that there were 
over 60 on the production line. 

Additional machines have been in¬ 
stalled, among them a new 15-foot 
reverse turkey plucker. Also installed 
is a new machine for removing lungs 
and kidneys by a vacuum withdrawal. 
This has speeded up the line substan¬ 
tially. 

Conducted toms of the plant have 
become very popular with various 
women’s organizations and church 
groups. These toms are by request, or 
invitation, and consist of a complete 
tour of the plant when it is operating. 
From the consumer point of view 
these tours are very instructive, and 
since they are in demand two or three 
times a month, have had to be spaced. 

Mr. King has a thoroughly com¬ 
petent staff. W. K. Gee, production 
manager, is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of B.C. Mr. Gee left Vancouver in 
1947 to be an assistant in bacteriology 
at Shanghai Medical College, return¬ 
ing to Vancouver when the commu¬ 
nists occupied Shanghai. He entered 
the then young firm as field co-ordin¬ 
ator and research adviser. Plant super¬ 
intendent Hyme Lipkin had 25 years’ 
experience in the poultry field as 
buyer, grader and plant foreman be¬ 
fore coming to Visco. 

Because he feels that he has to over¬ 
come a certain amount of resistance 
by the public to Chinese management 
and ownership, Lou King feels he has 
to do things just a little better than 
anyone else. He has done everything 
the government has asked, down to 
the last detail. Although it entailed 
the spending of a large amount of 
money, only the most scientific and 
hygienic stainless steel equipment is 
used. 

F ROM the killing with an electric 
knife, right through the automatic 
de-feathering, wing-stripping, wash¬ 
ing, and singeing operations by rub¬ 
ber-fingered machines, the birds are 
not touched by hand. They travel on 
an endless assembly line, water gush¬ 
ing through them at each step. Travel¬ 
ling through an eight-foot tunnel, they 
get a final, thorough scrubbing as 
1,200 long rubber fingers rock back 
and forth while water pours around 
and over them, the equivalent of 6,000 
individual scrubbings. This removes 
90 per cent of the bacteria—an amaz¬ 
ingly high proportion for anything 
exposed to air. 


Mrs. Doris Lawson works on the “as¬ 
sembly line ” in the evisceration plant. 


F OUR steps are involved in this 
scientific packaging. 

The bird is placed in a loose-fitting 
transparent Cry-o-vac bag and its 
weight is marked on the outside. Rid¬ 
ing a hygienic neoprene belt, it goes 
into a vacuum machine which draws 
out all air. The bag is sealed with a 
Cry-o-vac clip. Finally, it spends four 
seconds in the shrink-tunnel in a 
steam-controlled temperature of 187 
degrees. 

When it emerges, the seamless bag 
forms a second skin that locks in all 
flavor and tender juiciness. The bird 
is completely protected from the dry- 
(Please turn to page 81) 



This evisceration plant in British Columbia handles turkeys on a mass- 
production basis. The picture shows the finishing and, packaging section. 

“X '"X 


When they are moved to the evis¬ 
ceration line, head, feet, windpipe, 
crop, intestines and internal organs 
are still attached. One of the two full¬ 
time veterinarians now takes a good 
look into the cavity and inspects the 
organs for sighs of imperfections, or 
disease. His trained eye can spot de¬ 
fects even an experienced breeder or 
processor couldn’t recognize. The 
whole operation will stop, if he finds 
anything amiss and presses a button 
behind him. At the end of each day, 
one of the veterinarians personally 
sees that any condemned bird is taken 
to the boiler room and burned. It is a 
tribute to British Columbia turkey and 
chick growers that not many birds are 
rejected. 

Now the perfect birds are ready for 
packaging and freezing. Head and 
feet are chopped off and main tendons 
removed. Their neatly washed and 
wrapped giblets are put inside, but 
not before the gizzards are “peeled” 
in an automatic skinner. 

After evisceration, the birds are 
packed in ice to remove all animal 
heat, and are then ready for packag¬ 
ing. Turkeys, ducks, geese, roasting 
chickens, and capons are packaged 
whole in Cry-o-vac plastic bags. 


\ 

\ 
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Matter of Horse Sense 



It seemed like Roanie knew that today was to be the 
last drive with Gramp behind him—that this was 
“goodbyeThe horse, never at a loss in the glitter 
of toivn traffic, treated it with aristocratic scorn and 
aloofness. Today Roanie was to achieve local fame 


by LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


traffic that Roanie remembered whence he had 
sprung, and perked up, holding his head up, regard¬ 
ing the most streamlined product of the motor car 
industry with aristocratic aloofness and scorn. Roanie 
was never at a loss in traffic, Gramp thought that 
if some of the folk had a bit more horse sense, it’d 4 
be a deal better. Gramp hardly needed to draw a 
rein because Roanie knew where they always 
landed; at the market square, where a broad avenue 
ran down toward the main intersections. 

Pulling up on the edge of the crowded market 
square, Gramp got stiffly down, told Roanie he 
wouldn’t be so very long, and crossed past where 1 
the trucks and a few country rigs had assembled, 
having been there since dawn and being now mostly ' 
sold out. Often he’d come here with Gran. When 
they’d done their selling it would feel good to take 
time out and go over—aS they usually did—for a 
latish snack at Pinner’s restaurant. Afterwards, like 
enough, they’d window-shop and maybe buy Gran - 
something she’d set her eye on and that it delighted 
Gramp to insist she buy. Gran protesting that they 
really mustn’t but knowing all the time he meant - 
her to have it. Or they would purchase some neces¬ 
saries for the farm. But now, of course, all that was 
over. 

F EELING suddenly old and more than a bit tired® 
Gramp made his way through a scene of which® 
he was no longer, nor could ever be again, an actual* 
part, and turned into Pinner’s. I 

The place wasn’t as it would have been earlier* 
He found an empty cubicle and sat down. Afternoon , 
sunshine was pouring down on the girl at the 
cashier’s desk thumbing over bills, and parcelling 
up silver, and Gramp thought how young and pretty < 
she looked with her fair hair and bright complexion. 
Gran would tease him when he told her. 


It teas nice to tealk in the afternoon 
suti with someone as young, fresh 
and understanding as this girl was. 


G RAMP said goodbye to Gran, kissing her even 
more tenderly than usual because he knew 
she was feeling just as upset as he was. 
“I hope they’ll be kind to him,” she said, and she 
put up a thin rather shaky hand and rubbed 
Roanie’s nose, and he nuzzled toward her as he 
always did. 

“I’m sure,” Gramp said, “Joe Carney will look 
after him well. He was very fond of the horse.” 

“It’s the children,” Gran worried. “Will they 
know how to treat Roanie?” 

“Now don’t you fret,” Gramp said, but not feel¬ 
ing too comfortable about it himself. He couldn’t 
help remembering the two or three times Joe had 
brought his family for a brief visit to the farm, and 
the squawking and the fluttering and the grunting 
they’d managed to start up. He climbed into the old 
rig for the last time, and gave a little flourish of the 
whip to show Gran he was going to be able to carry 
this off all right, though he’d hardly slept a wink 
all night. 

Driving slowly toward town, letting Roanie set 
his own place, Gramp reflected with a sigh that 
things certainly do change. He couldn’t blame the 
younger folk of his family for wanting him and Gran 
to sell the farm now it had become too much of a 
burden; and the two pleasant rooms that he and 
Gran now occupied at Mrs. Culver’s were at the 
edge of the village where at least they could look 
over open fields, and a pasture and the blue ridge 
of hills beyond, which they had known all their 


lives. He and Gran figured that with what they’d 
saved, and their old age pensions they’d just make 
out. But no matter how they worked it over they 
couldn’t see how they could afford to keep Roanie, 
even though the children were generous at Christ¬ 
mas and on birthdays—the only times when he and 
Gran would think of accepting money. They had 
their own families too, and what with new babies, 
and doctors’ bills and all. It was not right to expect 
help in this matter. And then Joe Carney came 
along with an offer to buy Roanie and keep him at 
his country place. “There you are, Roanie,” Gramp 
told the old horse, when he heard, “there’s a good 
home for you, fellow!” 

Roanie just turned and gave Gramp a long, 
steady look, as much as to say, “Try that one on 
someone else.” Gramp always said Roanie could 
express as much with a look, and perhaps a curl of 
his lip, as most people could with half the words 
in the dictionary. 

W HEN the smoke of the town began to mush¬ 
room ahead of them, Roanie’s pace slackened 
still more. He showed a kind of limp of the off-hind 
foot he affected when he wasn’t enjoying a trip. 
Once or twice he turned and looked back at Gramp 
reproachfully. 

“It’s not that I want to do this, Roanie,” Gramp 
said. “You should know that.” Roanie’s limp be¬ 
came even more noticeable. It was only when they 
got into the town and became part of the glitter of 

/ 


A man came in, looked around and settled for the 
empty seat opposite Gramp. 

“Mind if I sit here?” he asked. 

“No,” Gramp said. “Sit right down.” In fact he j 
rather welcomed company other than his own 
thoughts. He couldn’t help wondering how Gran 
was getting along all alone in the still unfamiliar 
quarters at Mrs. Culver’s; and he knew, too, she’d 
be wondering and worrying about him. So much 
of their lives they’d done everything together that 
they could almost read each other’s thoughts. First 
thing he knew, he was telling the man some of the 
things that were troubling him, and all about 
Roanie. 

“You never saw a more intelligent animal,” 
Gramp said, “and, well, kind of sensitive, if you 
know what I mean. Seems like he knew today it 
was his last drive with me behind him. Seems like 
he almost knew when he said goodbye to Gran. 
Kind of dragged his (Please turn to page 57) 



Illustrated l>y J. H. Petrie 
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’56 

DODGE 

new glamour 
with V-8 GO! 




This dazzling new Dodge with the Forward Look brings 
new Flight-Sweep beauty to the lovyest-price field 



With PowerFlite automatic transmis¬ 
sion* you just push a button on this 
smart selector panel . . . and go! The 
panel is conveniently positioned on the 
driver’s left. Of course, it’s lighted at 
night for easy viewing. 

*Push-button PowerFlite optional at extra cost. 


There’s a grand new way to travel. 
It’s the ’56 Dodge! 

In skyward-soaring lines that set 
the trend for tomorrow’s cars— 
in every beautiful inch of this, the 
longest car in the lowest priced 
field—Dodge Flight-Sweep styl¬ 
ing provides you and your family 
with a glamourous setting for 
motorcar travel. 

And everyone will love the roomi¬ 
ness of Dodge interiors—the wide, 
wide seats that let you ride in 
restful comfort. 

Once behind the wheel, a push of 
a button, a touch of your toe, and 


you’re on your way. New push¬ 
button PowerFlite sets in motion 
the nimble getaway of new Dodge 
6 and V-8 engines with up to 200 
h.p. You discover new zest in 
motoring as you thread your way 
smoothly through crowded city 
streets, glide safely over the open 
road. And the whole family will 
appreciate the wide range of new 
safety features that bring new 
confidence to your driving. 

Yes, here’s glamour and go, ’56 
Dodge style. Visit your Dodge 
dealer soon and learn firsthand 
how easily this great new car can 
fit into your family budget. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLElt CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 



SEE or PHONE YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER TODAY. . . TEST-DRIVE THE GLAMOUROUS NEW DODGE WITH THE FORWARD LOOK 


Dodge Mayfair V-8, 4 Door Sedan. 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


/ 
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NEW ROOF ? 



news for you at the Bank of Montreal. 


A shortage of ready cash need not hold up yout 
farm improvement plans. A B of M Farm 
Improvement Loan can put a new roof on your 
house or other buildings for you. And there’s 
nothing like a good, weather-tight roof to 
protect your investment in your 
buildings for years to come. 

Don’t put it off any longer! Talk over your 
needs with the manager of your nearest 
B of M branch. He’ll be glad to show you what 
a B of M Farm Improvement "111/ nil till" 
Loan can do for you 
and your farm. 


Fit — the fixer ... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


m mum ami Am 

up 


Bank, of Montreal 

(tyi*tcida4 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 

SINCE 1817 



Aluminum or Galvanized 

ROOFING 

Corrugated and ribbed for both Roof¬ 
ing and Siding. Sheet 5 to 24 ft. 
lengths; 36" cover, 32" wide, 24 gauge. 
Send roof measurements for free 
estimate and illustrated folder giving 
full information. Samples on request. 
Immediate delivery from stock. 

ANT. GONNEVILLE 
Dept. 3, Charette, Que. 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only 
temporary relief and fail to remove the 
causes; tells all about a proven specialized 
non-surgical, non-medical treatment which 
has proven successful for the past 37 years. 
Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Ball Clinic. Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


CLIPPER BLADES 

SHARPENED 


ALL MAKES made like new at our 
Toronto Factory. Quick service, work 
guaranteed. 

Clipping Blades, each 50c. 

Pair, $1.00 

Barber or Fetlock Clippers, 

Pair, $1.00 

Sheep Shearing Blades.Pair, 50c 

Cutters, 15c Combs, 35c 

Send blades parcel post. Mark pack¬ 
age with your name and address as 
well as ours. Mail letter of instruc¬ 
tion with remittance. 

SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD. 
TORONTO 18 


Makers of the famous STEWART 
Clipping and Shearing Machines 


Policy Statement 
From O.F.A. Conference 

t 

Largely attended marketing conference ap¬ 
proves a general marketing policy statement 


IN unusual event took place in 
ZA mid-March, in Toronto, which 
may also possess unusual sig¬ 
nificance. It was a farm marketing 
conference called by the Ontario Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture to give emphasis 
to, and to test farm opinion in the 
province as to the importance of the 
farm marketing problem. About 1,500 
were in attendance on the second day, 
when discussion terminated in a fairly 
lengthy and comprehensive policy 
statement. 

The Conference was directly trace¬ 
able to what has been called the price 
squeeze, which has been shrinking net 
farm incomes in Canada with increas¬ 
ing force since 1951. The statement 
received unanimous endorsation, and 
expresses, in relatively modest terms, 
points of view which were put for¬ 
ward with much vigor and emphasis 
during the Conference by virtually all 
of the speakers. It follows below: 

“In looking to marketing as one 
means of stabilizing and improving 
farm product prices, this meeting 
recognizes that such a program cannot 
be carried out effectively, if farmers 
themselves, as well as the provincial 
and federal governments, do not meet 
certain responsibilities. 

“This meeting is of the opinion that, 
more specifically, these responsibilities 
are as follows: 

“Federal Government. We request 
legislation, if such is necessary, to 
assure farmers that they can carry for¬ 
ward their marketing programs in 
both the national and international 
fields, and that their marketing boards 
will enjoy full rights to make deduc¬ 
tions for services and for stabilization 
funds. We also request the establish¬ 
ment of non-incentive floor prices, 
based on a known formula, as set out 
by the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture policy for farm, products. 

“Provincial Government. We ask 
that assurance be given to Ontario 
farmers that there will be an improve¬ 
ment in the administration of Ontario’s 
agricultural marketing legislation. We 
request a new portfolio—a marketing 
and co-operation department. To 
achieve this improvement, we request 
that this new department be estab¬ 
lished in the near future, with em¬ 
phasis, not on production, but on 
marketing. 

“We compliment the provincial gov¬ 
ernment for its marketing legislation 
and for the assurance that if, and 
when, further provincial legislation is 
necessary, it will be granted. 

“In order to make it practical and 
democratically possible to secure an 
expression of opinion from our pro¬ 
ducers of any one commodity, we re¬ 
quest a new formula and system for 
taking evaluation of producer opinion 
by a marketing vote. 

“Ontario farm organizations. This 
conference refers the following resolu¬ 
tions to the Ontario commodity groups, 
and to the Ontario Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, for their consideration and 
immediate action:/- 
/ 

/ 


“1. To recognize that only we can ■ 
solve our problems. To recognize that 
organization and collective marketing 
are real and lasting means toward the 
solution of our current situation. 

“2. To maintain unity within the 
ranks of our farm organizations, and 
to press on with vigor and vision to- 1 
ward the establishment of better and 
more extensive farm products market¬ 
ing programs within the province. 

“To ask the O.F.A. to set up a 
marketing department which, in co¬ 
operation with the commodity groups, 
could develop a progressive and ’ 
master marketing program. 

“3. To launch a co-operative sales 
program, wherein Ontario commodity 
groups, through their own salesmen, 
will vigorously sell farm products in 
the United Kingdom and other world 
markets; and to ask the federal and 
provincial governments also to take 
some leadership in increasing current 
efforts to extend our markets for farm 
products. , 

“4. To recognize that the only type 
of government agricultural policy that 
can be effective is one that is compre¬ 
hensive and which takes into account 
all aspects of our Canadian agricul¬ 
tural economy. We recommend that 
the federal government give immedi¬ 
ate consideration to the establishment 
of a granary program, involving out¬ 
right purchase of sufficient western M 
grain to lessen the danger that western! 
farmers will market their unsold grain* 
through hogs and other livestocks 
Grain is a more easily stored comf 
modity than meat. 

“5. To press our universities, col¬ 
leges and departments of education to 
recognize our needs in respect to 
trained men equipped to assist us in 
giving further momentum to our mar¬ 
keting programs. 

“6. To seek ways and means of in¬ 
creasing research in the field of mar¬ 
keting, so that a pool of information 
on this subject of commodity market¬ 
ing may be made available to our farm 
leaders as they push forward our mar¬ 
keting program. 

“7. To recognize fully the value of \ 
publicity in our marketing programs 
and to co-operate in a publicity pro¬ 
gram designed to keep our commodity 
groups informed, to keep the public 
in general informed, and to meet in¬ 
telligently, criticisms which might ap¬ 
pear from time to time in the press 
and on the radio. 

“8. To press for the establishment 
of price at the production stage, and 
if thought necessary, to control prices 
at other stages in the movement of 
commodities to the consumer. 

“9. We urge that a national com¬ 
modity marketing conference be called 
in the near future to consider the 
points raised at this provincial con¬ 
ference and to take action. 

0 

“10. That a summary of the main 
points established at this meeting be 
made immediately available to our 
commodity groups and our County 
Federation executives.” V 
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Under the 
Peace Towei 

by HUGH BOYD 


STRAW 

CHOPPER 

«4# S It 

To PlEC ts/ 


M innesota is close enough to 

the Canadian West—especially 
Manitoba—that an event such 
as the recent Democratic primary 
would naturally attract a good deal of 
interest on this side of the border. As 
far as this particular event is con¬ 
cerned, the interest was pretty keen 
at Ottawa, too. Quite apart from the 
fortunes of this or that candidate for 
a presidential nomination, one aspect 
of the campaign in Minnesota has left 
a number of people here quite 
thoughtful. (And at Washington con¬ 
siderably more so.) 

This was the contrasting attitudes of 
the two principals toward United 
States agricultural policy. Adlai Stev¬ 
enson seems to have said, in effect, 
that maybe 90 per cent of parity was 
all right, but it wasn’t the answer to 
the farm problem. His opponent from 
the South, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
seems to have said that 100 per cent 
of parity was the answer, and he was 
for it. 

There were several other factors in 
the primary, of course, but there 
seems little doubt that what Senator 
Kefauver had to say was pleasing to 
a good many Minnesota farmers, in¬ 
cluding those of the Republican per¬ 
suasion, who, under the rules, were 
able to register their opinions in a 
Democrat show. At any rate, Mr. 
Stevenson, with everyone on his side 
but the people, was soundly trimmed. 

A day or two before this, President 
Eisenhower said at one of his press 
conferences, without hunting for soft 
words, that a bill approved by the 
Senate that would lead to higher farm 
price supports “is not a good bill.” It 
would, in his opinion, “bury farmers 
under surpluses they couldn’t stand, 
and it would break prices still further.” 

So here are the President and his 
antagonist of 1952, displaying not un¬ 
like views, on one of the great issues 
of the coming campaign. If the busi¬ 
ness in Minnesota is any test, American 
farmers don’t think much of the views 
of either of them. 

The interest apparent on Parliament 
Hill at Ottawa is two-fold. Senator 
Kefauver may not be going anywhere 
in particular, politically, but he has 
strengthened the hands of those, in 
both major American parties, who are 
opposed to the administration efforts 
to substitute a flexible price support 
policy for a rigid one, or at least to 
one that loads the dice in favor of high 
supports. And so, if an emboldened 
Congress were to override the admin¬ 
istration policy, what happens to the 
basic crops, including wheat? Are big¬ 
ger surpluses to be piled up, with 
quality a secondary consideration, and 
with a super give-away program to 
follow? 

T HAT is one point that government 
and opposition alike at Ottawa 
can hardly overlook. The other is that 
the developments across the line are 
likely to spur the campaign for higher 
price supports on this side of the 
border. It is being said, already, that 
if American farmers, with a formula 
that looks to some Canadians almost 
like the end of the rainbow, are less 


HESSTON STRAW CHOPPER shreds and chops 
heaviest straw! Spreads it evenly over large 
area. Improves soil, often eliminates one 
plowing or discing. Operates like a rugged 
hammermill. Models to fit most combines. 
Simple to install or dismount. 


MAKES PLOWING EASIER • IMPROVES YOUR SOIL 
OFTEN ELIMINATES ONE PLOWING OR DISCING 
ENDORSED BY LEADING COMBINE MANUFACTURERS 


better off than most of their country¬ 
men, what of the much less generous 
Canadian plan of price supports? 

The Canadian plan, after all, is a 
stop-loss proposition. It contains no 
“parity” formula. It contains no known 
formula of any kind, a fact that the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
otherwise not too unfriendly to past 
procedures, deprecates. If there was 
any flexible price support policy, it’s 
the policy now being administered 
under the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act. No producer of any product 
knows at any time exactly where he 
stands, except that in a general way 
he is led to believe that the chances 
are better than even that he won’t be 
left to go broke before he has a chance 
to try some other line of endeavor. 

Even before the Minnesota Demo¬ 
cratic primary, the issue of parity 
prices was raised in the Canadian 
House of Commons in the shape of 
want-of-confidence amendments intro¬ 
duced in turn by the Conservative and 
C.C.F. parties. The succeeding debate 
was probably notable for a nearly two- 
hour effort by the minister of agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. Gardiner, who hasn’t done 
too well this session, what with his 
alterations to Hansard and his bushels 
for immigrants idea, and other things. 
Besides, Mr. Gardiner had been fre¬ 
quently mentioned in support of the 
theory that the present government is 
old and losing its grip. 

On that occasion the minister gave 
Liberal back-benchers more to cheer 
about, than perhaps at any time this 
session. Most of the time—including 
the recent budget—they have had not 
too much to cheer about. But they 
liked how he used both internal and 
external sources (the CFA and Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Benson of the 
United States) to reply to the charge 
that present policy is ineffective. With 
obvious relish he drew on Mr. Benson’s 
speech at Regina last summer: 

“We are paying you the high com¬ 
pliment of imitation. Your government 
has long devoted far more attention to 
the quality of your wheat going into 
the foreign market than we have. Most 
of your agricultural controls, likewise, 
are designed to encourage quality 
production, rather than to limit out¬ 
put. We hope now at long last to move 
in this same direction.” 

But not, apparently, if the well- 
wishers of Senator Kefauver, and of 
others who speak his language, can 
help it. V 


THE NEW Af. gP 8 -^*- 

HESSTON SELF-PROPELLED SWATHER 

ONE MAN - ONE OPERATION - 
Cuts harvesting costs. Available in 8- 
10-, 12-, and 14-foot lengths. 


HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 

Cut more acres per day and save 
more grain per acre with Hesston 
V-Bars. Fits most combines. 


SMOOTHER FEEDING-NO SLUGGING! 

Wr Hesston Retractable Finger Auger gives 
positive, even feeding, and speeds 
harvesting. Fits most SP combines. 
Easily installed. 

Use this handy coupon—No obligation! 


flr/ Send this coupon to nearest distributor, or to HESSTON 
■PS^^106 CO., INC., 370 King St., Hesston, Kansas, U.S. A. 

Distributors: 

Grainbelt Farm Equipment Ltd., 1348 Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 7th Ave. & 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., Sutherland Ave.at King, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Falcon Equipment Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 40, P. O. Station H, Toronto 13, Ontario 

Send information on 0 Self-Propelled Swather 0 Row-Crop Saver 
□ Straw Chopper 0 Retractable Finger Auger Q Platform Extension 
0 Straw Spreader 0 V-Bars 0 Friction Throttle for IH, H and M 

B Quick Concave and Cylinder Adjustments 0 M-H Beater Sprocket 
Tank Loader and Extensions. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY_ 


PROV- 


COMBINE. 


,1 OWN A™. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


/■—g i Did you know that an ordinary roll of 

Toilet Paper 

S^SpSP Slplll is fhe Cartridge 

T , m ] TOIROL 

I r t T ' I * ill OIL FILTER? 

Ill * | | I I A I , , M i Leading laboratory tests prove—no other 

1 Will. ||| lllHf jh II III Jllllllll cartridge is as good as an ordinary roll of 

a 'm :?. Jlf toilet paper. 

s The oil filters from end to end between the 

: piilfc|3l3 sheets. A 15c roll of toilet paper keeps your 

/ E eS I oil sparkling clean all the time, and greatly 

“ Y prolongs engine life. 

• Easily installed in all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 

• Takes standard flex lines and fittings. (Special installation kits supplied at 
small extra cost where needed.) • Used by Federal and Provincial govt, fleets. 

Guaranteed to cut engine lubrication costs by 75% or more 


ANERONA CO. LTD. 

191 James Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 

Please send me.Tolrol Oil Filter(s) for which 

I enclose $. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS.. 


Fits All Engines 
Fleet Prices Available 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


NOW ONLY 
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Kill profit-robbing pests 
with Myers Power Sprayers 



A regular spraying schedule in fields and pastures, stock 
pens and dairy barns prevents weeds, insects and other 
parasites from draining away your profits. A Myers Mighty 
Mite or General Purpose Sprayer offers the versatility 
necessary for both low-cost weed control and insecticide 
application. 



Mighty Mite: 

The 6 GPM, 2-cylinder PTO 
pump is ideal for low-pres¬ 
sure weed spraying yet will 
develop 300 pounds pressure 
.. . enough for good insecti¬ 
cide penetration using a 
Myers high-pressure spray 
gun. 



General Purpose: 

The dependable and rugged 
"GP” can be adapted to fit a 
number of general farm spray¬ 
ing needs. It is available with 
skids, two or four wheels, 
engine or PTO drive, 100- 
or 200-gallon tank. DU-A11 
Boom or high-pressure gun. 


Write today for the name 
of your nearest 


fhtjpsff 


SPRAYER DEALER. 


OF CANADA 






POWER SPRAYERS 

WATER SYSTEMS AND IRRICATION POMPS 

' • " • . - . . . ^ ^ M sv V. ■. 


FOREMOST AND FINEST IN THE FIELD 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. (Canada) LTD., Kitchener, Ontario 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 

Can Be Costly! 

“This winter I had to quit work because 
of rheumatic pain,” writes Mr. T. 
Glofcheskie, Wilno, Ont. “I became fear¬ 
ful of being laid up as on a previous 
occasion with rheumatic pain. My pain 
became increasingly severe and spread 
from hip to ankle. Out of bed, the leg felt 
cold as though in cold water, so I stayed 
in bed. A friend persuaded me to take 
T-R-C’s and I’m glad I did. In a short 
while I was relieved of my pain and was 
soon on the job again.” 

Don’t suffer from Rheumatic or Arth¬ 
ritic pain. Take Templeton’s T-R-C’s—- 
Canada’s largest-selling proprietary 
medicine to bring quick relief from such 
pain. Only 79j<, $1.50 at druggists. T-34 


FOR SHOCK, EXPOSURE OR SUDDEN ILLNESS 

jiv \. 


GET IT AT A GLANCE 


World Farm 
Reports in Brief 

A rust-resistant barley, known as 
Parkland, has been licensed by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture for 
general distribution next fall. It is said 
to give higher yields, better weight 
and better straw than Montcalm, the 
current malting variety. V 

The United Kingdom Fatstock Mar¬ 
keting Corporation, a producers’ mar¬ 
keting organization sponsored by the 
National Farmers’ Union, had a gross 
turnover of $288 million and a profit 
of $316,000 before taxes in its first 
year of operation, which ended in 
April, 1955. V 

Canadian Co-operative Implements 
Ltd. increased sales by 14 per cent to 
$3,083,000 in 1958, compared with 
1954. V 

Russian farming will concentrate on 
improvement of quality and yield per 
acre under the new five-year plan. 
Expansion of farm land in the east 
will virtually cease this year. V 

Great Britain is expected to be free 
of bovine tuberculosis within ten 
years, says J. N. Ritchie, chief vet¬ 
erinary officer of the Animal Health 
Division, Ministry of Agriculture. V 

The Canadian ban on stilbestrol will 
be lifted, but it will be strictly con¬ 
trolled, according to Rt. Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture. The 
drug, which is a sex hormone stimulant 
added to livestock feed to make them 
grow more rapidly, has been found to 
produce no ill effect on steers or on 
the finished product, if fed in limited 
quantities. V 

World coffee production of 46.5 
million bags in 1955-56 is forecast by 
the International Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Producers. A bag weighs 
about 132 pounds. Brazil will produce 
22 million bags out of the total. V 

Agricultural Civil Defence to guard 
against biological warfare on livestock 
is advocated by E. E. Ballantyne, 
director of veterinary services, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. He claims 
that livestock diseases spread by 
biological warfare could have just as 
bad an effect as the hydrogen bomb. V 


More food for the hungry millions 
of the world was the chief aim of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations at the outset. The 
emphasis is now on productivity per 
man, per acre and per unit of cost. It 
is hoped that increasing efficiency will 
mean lower food prices, higher con¬ 
sumption, and increased farm in¬ 
come. V 


U.S. beef herd breeding potential is 
on the downgrade for the first time 
since 1948, says the president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso¬ 
ciation. Beef cows and yearling heifers 
dropped by 122,000 head on January 
1. V 

The value of field crops produced 
in Canada during 1955 is estimated at 
$1.56 billion, based on average prices 
received by farmers from August, 
1955, to the end of January, 1956. 
This includes initial payments only on 


western wheat, oats and barley. The 
1954 total was $1.24 billion, but this 
included total payments on all grains 
except wheat. V 

One acre out of every ten planted 
in the United States is lost annually 
to insect damage, according to the 
Twentieth Century Fund. V 

Flood warning stations, placed near 
the larger streams in Saskatchewan, 
will give residents several days notice 
of the extent of flooding which might 
occur, if the need arises this spring. V 

The “Dinkum Digger,” which is a 
mobile machine for trenching, excavat¬ 
ing and channel cleaning at reduced 
cost, is proving successful in Australia. 
It can cut a trench nine feet deep and 
two feet wide at 32 yards an hour. V 

Canadian wheat acreage will be re¬ 
duced by 700,000 acres this year, ac¬ 
cording to reports reaching the Do¬ 
minion Bureau of Statistics. This would 
make the total, 20.8 million acres, the 
lowest in 13 years. V 

Manitoba will have three new alfalfa 
dehydration plants in operation this 
year at Winnipeg, Rivers and Lac du 
Bonnet. At least one of them will have 
new crop alfalfa ready for market by 
June. V 

Protein substances extracted from 
lima bean plants have been found to 
combine with certain red blood cells 
and make them stick together, which 
may lead to their use for blood group¬ 
ing. If lima bean chemicals can be 
made to work on a practical scale, 
they will be able to replace human 
blood serum, which is expensive and 
often hard to get. V 

Safflower production is being en¬ 
couraged in Western Australia. The 
oil is used for paints and varnishes, 
instead of linseed. After the oil has 
been extracted, it has been found that 
the seeds give 38 per cent protein and 
seven per cent fat. This is a valuable 
supplement for pigs, cattle and 
sheep. V 

Life insurance totalling $70,250,000 
in force at the end of 1955 was re¬ 
ported recently by the Co-operative 
Life Insurance Company. The Com¬ 
pany has practically doubled its life 
insurance business in the past four 
years. V 

Dutch scientists have found a 
method for mixing acid fruit juices 
with milk to make a colorful pasteur¬ 
ized drink. The secret is the use of 
pectin to protect the milk molecules 
and prevent them from coagulating. V 

Butter price supports will be con¬ 
tinued in Canada for another two 
years, with the present government 
purchase price unchanged at 58 cents 
a pound. Stocks of creamery butter in 
nine principal Canadian cities totalled 
48,235,000 pounds on March 15, or 
21 per cent more than last year. V 

Bacon smoking and curing is re¬ 
duced to a few days by new processes 
in the United States. The bacon passes 
through a tunnel, where smoke is at¬ 
tracted to it by electrostatic processes. 
Pickle is injected into the meat under 
pressure.. V 











Presents. 

Big Feature Val 
ier Grass Crops 
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Here’s how Cockshutt POSITIVE FEED makes 
stop-free harvesting possible. 


Cockshutt "411” Forage Harvester 
cuts Big Tonnage Fast! Has all the 
most wanted features. 


• The Cockshutt "411" gives you Big 
Capacity, Speed and Economy. You’ll 
harvest a record volume in record time — 
and you’ll harvest your fields cleaner with 
far less leaf loss! A compact unit easily 

• Exclusive Positive Feed handled by one man the "411" CUTS 

• Unbeatable capacity in all crops BETTER, FEEDS BETTER and uses LESS 

• Interchangeable Pick-up Cutter Bar and POWER. Unique positive feed eliminates 

Row Crop Head plugging — insures even feed at every 

• Complete fingertip control from tractor speed. Interchangeable cutter bar head 

seat provides fast, clean once-over, all-over 

• Wide range of cut operation. Row crop head sweeps the 

• Reversible Feeder field clean first time around. For BIGGER 

• Rear or Side Delivery grass crops, BIGGER profits, see — buy a 

• P.T.O. or Engine Drive Cockshutt "411" NOW. 

other "GRASSLAND JAMBORI 


A specially treaded, free-running hold-down wheel presses material 
against the feed apron. Skilfully engineered feeder arms operate 
almost like human hands in alternately sweeping the crop evenly 
and continuously back to the scissors-action cutters. 


Fast Cutting "15AS" Mower 

Sets a new standard in perform¬ 
ance and handling ease. Cuts 40 
acres a day easily. Cuts clean and 
close. Quick, easy one-man hitching. 


Automatic Pick-up Baler 

Big copacity "324” baler saves 
^8% of the leoves. Best baler on 
the market and at a price you 
can afford. 


Gentle Action “310” Rake 

Works fast but gently. Builds high, 
fluffy windrows with leaves in, 
stems out. Fingertip adjustment. 
Reel geared to ground speed. 


Big Capacity "412*' Crop Blower 

Post working teammate to the 
"411" Forage Harvester. Easy to 
transport. Eosy to operate. Maxi¬ 
mum copacity with low power 
consumption. 


Farm Equipment Limited, Brantford, Ontario 
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New Windsor Salt stays 



The Problem of IODINE LOSS 
in Farm Salt Has Been Beaten... 

Here is valuable news for every farmer who cares about 
the health and thriftiness of his stock. 

Canada Department of Agriculture chemists have 
developed a new iodine-carrying chemical (potassium 
iodate) that has remarkable stability under exposure 
to the elements. After many tests, it recently has 
been given official approval. 

Now it is available to you, at no extra cost — in 
WINDSOR IODIZED, or COBALT-IODIZED SALT. 
You can order blocks, licks or stock salt and be certain 
they will stay iodized. 

It’s the easiest, cheapest way to give your stock 
regular quantities of iodine — and the important diet¬ 
ary factors, cobalt and salt. 



WINDSOR 

IODIZED and COBALT-IODIZED 

SALT 

"IODIZED TO THE LAST LICK" 


THE CANADIAN SALT COMPANY LIMITED 
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Enteritis and scours (left) might have been prevented by good feeding and 
an antibiotic. The thrifty hog (right) had a practical ration and supplement. > 


Stop Those 
Livestock Robbers 

HILE profit margins on livestock 
are slim, it is more important 
than ever to cut losses to a minimum, 
and good management is a large part 
of the answer. The Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture estimates that dis¬ 
ease, parasites and injury in 1955 
robbed cattle, hog and sheep pro¬ 
ducers of at least $18,000,000, which 
is equal to a slump of $2 per hundred 
in the price of hogs for a year. 

Livestock and carcasses which are 
condemned, and those dead on arrival 
at packing plants, account for a sub¬ 
stantial loss, but more than half of the 
total last year, about $11 million, is 
believed to have been caused on farms 
through unthrifty, poor-doing animals. 

The first fine of attack is proper 
feeding. A well-balanced diet will go 
a long way toward providing resist¬ 
ance to disease and parasites. How¬ 
ever, even under the best manage¬ 
ment, some diseases are bound to 
occur, and then prompt isolation and 
treatment are the best ways to reduce 
the loss. A wide choice of drugs, im¬ 
proved techniques and better sanita¬ 
tion are three potent weapons in both 
the prevention and cure of disease, 
provided that the feeding is right. 

Parasites cause severe losses by 
making livestock unthrifty. Warbles, 
lice and ticks can be controlled by 
spraying, dusting and dipping; flies 
can be controlled in the pasture and 
feedlot; drenching or pilling at the 
beginning and end of the pasture 
season will help to rid sheep of internal 
parasites; and vermifuges in a dry feed 
will cut down round worm infestations 
in hogs. All these methods, though 
they cost time and money, can put 
bigger profits into the farmer’s pocket. 

Injury to animals through careless 
handling, leads to the destruction each 
year of enough meat to supply 50,000 
Canadians for a year. Dehorning, the 
use of slappers instead of clubs, proper 
loading and avoidance of crowding, 
protection from heat and cold, and 
patience in handling livestock will 
help to reduce bruising, injury and 
death. V 

Two Ways 
To Select Hogs 

SING two herds of Yorkshires, 
Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Manitoba, began an experiment last 
spring to compare methods of select¬ 
ing hogs for breeding. Sixty litters 
were farrowed between April 25 and 
June 24, and although the effects of 


selections cannot be known until later 
this year, some interesting results have 
been obtained. 

The outbred pigs performed excep¬ 
tionally well, with an average weaning 
weight of 39.2 pounds at eight weeks, 
and an average finishing weight of 

199.6 pounds in 164 days, producing 
60 per cent grade A carcasses. Inbred 
hogs from one herd had a good aver¬ 
age- weaning weight of 35 pounds, 
and produced 62.5 per cent grade A, 
but needed 192 days to reach a finish¬ 
ing weight of 197.2 pounds. Another 
inbred group, with a weaning weight 
of 30 pounds, made 198.5 pounds in 
174 days, but graded only 12.5 per 
cent grade A. The highest percentage 
of grade A carcasses, 72.7, came from 
an outcross group, which finished at 

197.6 pounds in 174 days. All the test 
pigs were fed according to Advanced 
Registry station regulations. 

Selections on the basis of perform¬ 
ance in one herd, and by visual ap¬ 
pearance in the other, were made last 
fall. The first pigs from selected stock 
will be born this spring. V 

Stamp of Quality 
For Good Shorthorns. 

HORTHORN cattle breeders can 
now .get an official stamp of 
approval for animals in their herds, 
through a type-classification program 
that was initiated by the Canadian 
Shorthorn Association last summer. 
Reported to be the first such 
scheme for beef cattle in North 
America, it is designed to provide a 
further measure of an animal’s worth. 
In effect, it will assist those breeders 
who do not exhibit at major livestock 
shows, to gain some recognition if 
their cattle are good enough. H. 
Stoltz, fieldman for the Association, 
says that such a program can give 
some recognition and value to the 
good, sound producing cows that stay 
at home in the herd. 

This program was approved in 
principle at the annual meeting of 
the Association in 1954, and at that 
time, a committee was set up to bring 
it into practice. The committee drew 
up a scorecard, guided by suggestions 
from such a variety of experts as 
ranchers, breeders, steer feeders, pack¬ 
inghouse representatives, and college 
authorities, and then tried it out on a 
few herds experimentally. It was 
approved and offered to breeders last 
summer. 

Several herds have been classified 
in eastern Ontario, and the program 
is ready to go in western Canada as 
well. Any breeder can apply to the 
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Association to have his herd classified, 
and the costs are $2 per head, with 
a minimum cost, on any one call, of 
$ 10 . 

Breeders who do not exhibit at 
shows can gain special value from the 
program, for it can give them a 
recognized standard of quality, which 
they can advertise, even though they 
lack grand championship ribbons 
from the show-ring. Cows cannot be 
classified until they have produced 
at least one normal calf, and cannot 
get top rating until they have pro¬ 
duced two normal calves. Bulls must 
be two years of age before being 
classified. This is intended to ensure 
that the animals are the healthy, hard¬ 
working kind that can make a profit 
for their owners. The six grades that 
have been set up are: AAA, AA, A, 
B, C, and D. V 

More Wool 

From Better Feeding 

T HE growth of wool can be affected 
by breeding, type of feed, age, 
disease and climate, according to re¬ 
sults obtained at the Lethbridge Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Alberta. The wool 
fiber develops from a depression in the 
skin, known as the follicle, and at that 
point is formed as living tissue. There¬ 
fore, the inherited characteristics of 
sheep, and their general condition, 
have a definite bearing on the result. 

Range types of sheep normally pro¬ 
duce heavier fleeces than the Down 
breeds, but the rate of growth is 
directly related to the amount of feed 
available. It was found at Lethbridge 
that an increase of seven to ten per 
cent in the protein content of the 
ration for a ewe increased raw wool 
production 16 per cent. This resulted 
from longer staples and thicker fibers. 

It was shown at the University of 
California that sheep on a poor ration 
produced only 2.5 pounds of raw 
wool, while a fattening ration aver¬ 
aged 8.5 pounds of wool. This was 
because some of the follicles did not 
function on a poor ration, and the 
fibers from other follicles became finer. 

Disease, sudden storms, extreme 
changes in temperature, and radical 
changes in feed will cause slower 
growth, a finer fiber, and lower wool 
production. Sheep should have an 
adequate ration for maximum wool 
production, especially during preg¬ 
nancy and lactation. V 


Ridgetown 
Loafing Barn 

A LOAFING barn and milking par¬ 
lor set-up, which has been in use 
at the Western Ontario Experimental 
Farm for the past five years, has 
proved that this system of handling 
dairy cattle is sound and sensible for 
the district, it was reported during the 
Farmers’ Week program this year. The 
herd has been practically disease-free 
since going into the quarters, and 
production has been high. 

The dairy herd is thriving on a 
ration consisting of seven parts of com 
and cob meal, three parts of oats, and 
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D2 and Tool Bar carry 15 teeth, 
cutting a 12' swath 6" to 8" deep 
. . ’ 1 to work the soil thoroughly. 
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CAT* D2 Tractor and Tool Bar 

Building a Deep, 
Mellow Seedbed 


for ERNEST YESTRAU, 
Dufresne, Manitoba 


Look closely at the texture of this seedbed. 

, It’s a mellow, absorptive black clay loam. 
There’s no evidence of packing. It’s just 
right for fallow and ready for moisture. 
There are 680 acres of rich, fertile soil like 
this on Ernest Yestrau’s farm—thanks to his 
wise judgment and his Cat D2 Tractor. 

With the 12' tool bar cultivator, his D2 
covers 5 acres an hour at a fuel cost of 5’/2<t 
per acre. It handles all of the major jobs on 
the farm at lowest cost—practically retiring 
two wheel-type tractors. 

His D2 pulls heavy loads, gets on the 
land first thing in the spring, with flotation 
to work over loose soil and eliminate harm¬ 
ful soil packing. 

Its independent gasoline starting engine 
starts the diesel readily in coldest weather 
when many engines are difficult to start. 


“Swing-Around” draft arms of the Cat 
Tool Bar are quickly detached from rear- 
mounted tools and swung forward for use 
with bulldozer blade. Then, he’s ready to 
clear fence rows, dig drainage ditches, build 
roads, and improve his farm in many ways. 

“What do you like about your D2?”we 
asked Mr. Yestrau. His answer: “Low cost 
of operation and maintenance, dependabil¬ 
ity, power, traction, no packing of the soil, 
getting on the land early, sure starting!’’ 

He adds, “I’ve tried other makes of trac¬ 
tors before switching to Caterpillar Diesel 
Tractors. I’ve been very pleased since mak¬ 
ing the change.” 

We predict you’ll feel the same way! See 
your Caterpillar Dealer today! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 



FREE BOOKLET: "Farm Tractors and 
Big Hitches" explains the value of 
using large, efficient hitches for thor¬ 
ough, economical tillage. See your 
Caterpillar Dealer for your free copy 
or write Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. 
CG46, Peoria, III. 
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"The more I use a ROTO-BALER, 
the better I like it." 


This is what one owner of a Roto-Baler had to say! 

"And," he continues, "I like being able to move 
from one field to the next and leave the bales 
lay until I can catch time to haul them. 

I don't have to worry about rain. 

I know the hay is safe in the bale. I also like 
being able to bale the hay on the tough side . 
and get all the leaves. I had some second crop 
analyzed by the College of Agriculture. It 
contained 18.48 percent protein." 



ROTO-BALER is an 
Allis-Chalmers 
trademark. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Livestock prefer the soft leafi¬ 
ness of Round-Baled Hay—with 
quality sealed in . . . weather 
sealed out. 


Cattle prefer the palatability and softer leafiness of round bales, 
too. Stems are crushed ... no sharp ends to hurt tender 
mouths. Livestock lick it up clean without waste. 

What about capacity? Another Roto-Baler owner says: 
“We average 1800 bales in 10 horns in alfalfa making 2>y 2 tons 
per acre.” That’s big capacity! 

The Roto-Baler costs less to buy . . . less to run. And 
remember—there’s nothing like round bales for protecting the 
quality of your hay! See your Allis-Chalmers dealer, or write: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
CALGARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON 
TORONTO • WINNIPEG • MONTREAL 
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one and one-half parts of soybeans as 
a protein supplement. This means that 
most of the grain needed by dairy 
cattle can be grown right in the area. 
Hay and silage are fed free choice. V 


Silage Brings 
The Cattle Through 

F EXPERIENCE in Saskatchewan this 
i winter has shown the adaptability 
of silage for cattle feed. Grass ensilage 
made from sweet clover, alfalfa, brome 
or annual crops, such as green oats, 
was put up in different parts of the 
province, mainly because the danger 
of flooding prevented the stacking of 
dry fodder in the usual manner. 
Animals wintered almost entirely on 
the silage diet have come through in 
good shape, according to feeders, and 
this has meant the difference between 
bringing the cattle through and starva¬ 
tion, in many cases. 

Some feeders have replaced dry 
fodder completely with silage, but W. 
Erie Roger, livestock specialist with 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agri¬ 
culture, says it is a good plan to feed 
some hay as well, especially in ex¬ 
treme weather. 

Any of the common legume and 
grass plants grown for livestock in the 
province have made good silage, espe¬ 
cially when they were mixed, because 
the varying amounts of moisture in 
different plants makes for better 
fermentation. Legumes cut in early 
blossom and grasses cut at heading 
time are high in vitamins and min¬ 
erals, as well as protein, and it has 
been found that wet storage and fer¬ 
mentation do not harm these qualities. 
Because of the variety of plants suited 
to ensilage, and the fact that it can be 
put up under very wet conditions, 
silage feeding is increasing in popu¬ 
larity. V 


New Era 

In Cattle Breeding 

F ROZEN semen will probably be a 
useful way to improve herds faster 
by artificial insemination. Although 
there are no reliable figures yet on 
conception rates where the semen has 
been frozen, it has shown good liv¬ 
ability and has some obvious advan¬ 
tages. It gives the breeder a wider 
choice of bulls, so that he will have 
access to the better ones. He can avoid 
the dangers of inbreeding in areas 
where artificial insemination is con¬ 
centrated from one bull stud, because 
he can ask for semen from more dis¬ 
tant studs. 

The disadvantages are that frozen 
semen costs more than fresh semen, 
and it may reduce the accuracy of 
bull evaluation by not having several 
bulls equally represented in a number 
of herds. 

The Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, has set up a frozen semen 
laboratory which will ship the frozen 
semen to herds at branch farms across 
the country. This will be a good way 
to test the effectiveness of freezing and 
storing semen, and despatching it over 
long distances. V 
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A fine new 10,000-bushel granary completed last fall on the farm of Sam 
and Rupert Kirkham, registered seed growers, at Saltcoats, Saskatchewan. 


Broken Sod 

Outyielded Summerfallow 

COMPARISON between yields 
on broken sod and summerfallow 
is being made by Brandon Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Manitoba. So far, after 
only one crop, the average yield was 
higher on broken sod, and was con¬ 
siderably higher where erosion had 
taken place. 

In the summer of 1954, a ten-acre 
field of brome and alfalfa, which had 
been down for four years, was broken 
up and allowed to lie fallow. Adjoin¬ 
ing this, on a common boundary one- 
eighth mile wide, was a field that had 
been in cereal production for a num¬ 
ber of years, and this was summer- 
fallowed. 

A. strip of oats was seeded down 
the boundary in 1955, allowing suffi¬ 
cient width to make a yield compari¬ 
son. Three locations were chosen, and 
five paired samples were harvested 
from each field at the three sites, 
which included a well-drained upland, 
with sandy soil, an exposed and eroded 
knoll, and a poorly drained wet de¬ 
pression. 

The average yield per acre on the 
soil improved by brome and alfalfa 
was 76.1 bushels, compared with 73.8 
bushels on the summerfallow. On the 
eroded knoll, the broken sod produced 
62.2 bushels, and the summerfallow 
only 42.1 bushels. Yields from a second 
crop will be compared this year. V 

New Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Tested 

NHYDROUS ammonia, which is 
a recent addition to the nitrogen 
fertilizers, is an ammonia gas com¬ 
pressed to liquid form, and is obtained 
as a by-product from distilling coal, 
or by combining hydrogen with nitro¬ 
gen from the air. 

Tested on wheat, oats, barley and 
flax at the Regina Experimental Farm 
last year, anhydrous ammonia (NH3) 
was applied to a heavy oat stubble at 
40 pounds of nitrogen to the acre, 
which is enough to produce 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre. Another treatment 
was to apply both NH3 and 11-48-0 
both at 40 pounds an acre, and a third 
plot received no fertilizer. 

The biggest increase in yield, com¬ 
pared with the check plot, was with 
NH3 and 11-48 0 combined on oats, 
which produced 75.1 bushels per acre, 
with a value of increase, less the cost 


of fertilizer, of $18.14. NH3 alone on 
flax gave a yield of 20.7 bushels, or 
6.1 more bushels than the check plot, 
and a net value increase of $11.09. 
The only cases where the value did 
not increase were on the wheat plots, 
NH3 with oats, and NII3 with barley, 
where the gains did not cover the cost 
of fertilizer. 

However, response to fertilizer 
varies considerably from one season to 
another, and it is too early to make 
recommendations on the basis of last 
year’s figures. V 

Grain Corn 
Area Extended 

G RAIN corn can be successful in 
western Nova Scotia, especially in 
the Annapolis Valley. This is the. con¬ 
clusion drawn by G. G. Smeltzer of 
the Kentville Experimental Farm, 
after planting two varieties, Beacon 
and Twitchell’s Pride, in the middle 
of May at Mavilette and Noel Shore 
and finding that they matured in the 
first week of October. 

A larger than average plot of Can¬ 
ada 240 was planted at Kentville and 
yielded 90 bushels per acre, but other 
varieties tested there matured too late. 
Canada 240 is also a late variety and 
would be of little value except in the 
Annapolis Valley, where it could be 
tried on account of its high yield. 

Wild animals and birds did a lot of 
damage to small plots of corn during 
the trials, but Mr. Smeltzer feels that 
the damage could be much lighter if 
larger acreages of grain corn were 
grown. V 

Boosting Sugar 
Beet Production 

LAN to plant your sugar beets by 
May 12 and provide as long a 
growing season as possible, advises S. 
D u b e t z , Lethbridge Experimental 
Farm, Alta. Another way to encourage 
good yields is by early and careful 
thinning, and also by proper weeding. 

Provided that irrigation is satisfac¬ 
tory, the next most important factor is 
soil fertility, and barnyard manure is 
by far the best for sugar beets. Results 
at Lethbridge have shown that 
manure applied at 15 tons per acre 
every four years will increase yields 
by six tons per acre. Sufficient phos¬ 
phorus can be provided by 11-48 0 
applied with the, seed at 100 pounds 
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LEYTOSAN 



• Increases yield • Improves grades 

• Stops smut • Practically odorless 

• Helps check root rot • Free-flowing 

ARE YOU GROWING A CASH CROP 
OF FLAX THIS SEASON? 

If so, you can't afford to sow untreated flax seed. Statistics 
prove that on the average about 52% of fractured kernels, 
due to threshing injury, may be found in a flax crop. 
Fractured flax seed is susceptible; to soil-borne diseases re¬ 
sulting in poor germination, lower yield and financial loss. 

Flax seed treated with Leytosan increases germination, 
protects seed against soil-borne diseases. 


DR. I. E. MACHACEK, plant pathologist at the Plant Pathology Labora¬ 
tory at Winnipeg, has this to say . . . quote: "All flax should be treated 
with a good seed protectant. The main reason for this recommendation is that 
much of the flax sown contains cracked kernels which rot in the soil unless 
the seed is treated." unquote. 


See your Leytosan dealer or for further information write: 


LEYTOSAN (Canada) LIMITED 

345 HIGGINS AVE.. WINNIPEG 
BRITISH MADE FOR CANADIAN FARMERS 


GET 

BATTERIES READYJ 
FOR SPRING 


Ever-Charge 


CHARGES BATTERY IN 10 MINUTES 


VviiruiVjJGa uni xin xvj mm u x BATTERY CHARGED 

START MOTOR - USE LIGHTS - PLAY RADIO AS MUCH AS YOU LIKE 

(No More Charging — Ever-Charge Does It!) 

DOUBLES LIFE AND POWER OF NEW OR USED BATTERY—Only one treatment required 

FOR USE IN CARS. TRUCKS, TRACTORS. LIGHTING PLANTS. ETC. 

Retails $1.50 each. Special Offer $1.25 per Pkg. With This Ad. Don't Delay—Order Enough for All 
Your Batteries at Special Offer Today 1 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Cheerfully Refunded. 


Enclosed: (?...) for (. 

NAME. ADDRESS.. 


.) Pkg-s. at Special Offer 


UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, 2832—24th Ave., REGINA, SASK. 

- AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY DISTRICT ? ^' 7% 
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Conveniently Packaged for Ease of Application 


All 

Purpose 

FLOWER & 
GARDEN 
DUST 


KILLS 

CUTWORMS, 

ROOT MAG- Ngg* 
GOTS, WIRE-** 
WORMS, WHITE j 
GRUBS and other soil 
insects. Use BEFORE 
planting. 




Controls above-ground 
plant diseases and insects, 
including Aphids. Truly 
all-purpose — contains 
C APT AN and two potent 
insecticides. Handy 
pumper-gun. Also avail¬ 
able, “FRUIT and GAR¬ 
DEN SPRAY.” 


A non-toxic insecti- 
cide for potato 
bugs, caterpillars, 
cabbage worms, 
etc. Dust it on— 
leaves no poison¬ 
ous residue. 


AEROSOL BOMB 

For HOUSEHOLD 
Insects 

Sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, 
ants, etc. 


Also Available 


HERBATE AMINE 20 WEED KILLER-for lawns. 
GARDENITE—Complete plant food for gardens and lawns. 
ANT and GRUB KILLER—Extra strong, kills soil insects. 

At Hardware, Department and Seed Stores. 



CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - Montreal - Toronto - Hamilton 






VISIT THE 
S.T.B. YARD 
NEAREST YOU 


BUILDING 

COSTS 

by using 


Your Saskatchewan Timber Board offers the people of Sas¬ 
katchewan real value in carefully graded, well manufac¬ 
tured lumber in all dimensions and lengths—1 x 2 to 2 x 12- 
inch shiplap, boards—siding, flooring, etc. With building 
costs up, you'll appreciate the savings on lumber prices 
from the Saskatchewan Timber Board. Write the S.T.B. for 
a quotation on your requirements. 


MEADOW LAKE 
STURGIS - 


BIG RIVER - PRINCE ALBERT 
CARROT RIVER - NIPAWIN 
HUDSON BAY 


Head Office: PRINCE ALBERT. Phone 4266 



per acre. Some of the less fertile soils 
respond well to nitrogen fertilizer, 
which can be plowed under in the fall, 
and worked into the soil in spring be¬ 
fore planting or side dressed. But be¬ 
cause it increases top growth, which 
is not always a sign of a bigger yield, 
farmers are advised to use nitrogen 
fertilizer on a trial basis at first. 

Legumes supply nitrogen to the soil, 
and when plowed under as green 
manure, they increase the organic 
matter in the soil. 

Rotation and fertility programs vary 
with individual growers, but if sound 
principles are applied, Mr. Dubetz be¬ 
lieves that it is possible to raise 20 
tons of sugar beets to the acre in 
southern Alberta, and more farmers 
should aim to do this. V 

Wild Oats 
Control Measures 

ULTURAL control measures are 
still the only methods recom¬ 
mended for wild oats, and of these the 
most popular is delayed seeding. This 
requires light early spring tillage, to 
promote germination, on as hot and 
dry a day as possible. An early matur¬ 
ing barley provides the best competi¬ 
tion for wild oats, and seeding should 
be delayed until June 1 to 10. Seed at 
a slightly heavier rate than normal, and 
apply fertilizer to insure a vigorous 
crop. 

As an alternative, the Regina Ex¬ 
perimental Farm recommends, where 
possible, fall seeded crops, green feed 
or seeding down to grass and mixed 
farming rotations. 

It seems that 3,4-D may be effective 
as a chemical control for wild oats, 
but this is still in the experimental 
stage, and it is not yet certain that it 
will give consistent results at a reason¬ 
able price. V 

E^gle Survives 
Long Trial Period 

UMMARIZING oat variety tests for 
the lower Fraser Valley, which 
have been made over the past 19 
years, D. K. Taylor, senior agronomist 
at the Agassiz Experimental Farm, 
B.C., reports that Eagle has the best 
combination of yield and resistance to 
lodging of any variety tested. Eagle is 
a relatively short, stiff-strawed variety 
with a high yield potential when free 
•of disease. Its kernel may not be as 
plump as Victory, but it has a medium 
percentage hull and good quality. 

It has often been said that Eagle 
straw may stay green after the grain 
is ready to harvest, and this is espe¬ 
cially serious with the increase in 
combine harvesting. Steps are being 
taken at Agassiz to select oat hybrids 
with better straw ripening character¬ 
istics. 

Victory approaches Eagle in yield, 
but in comparative tests it was always 
lower than Eagle by as much as 1.5 
to 9.7 per cent. Victory is also more 
susceptible to lodging. Ajax, which is 
slightly lower in yield than Eagle or 
Victory, is recommended for farmers 
interested in an early crop. It matures 
a week earlier than the other two, and 
its straw matures along with the grain 
at harvest time. V 


Higher Corn 
Yields at Woodslee 

NE of the most dramatic examples 
of the value of research and ex¬ 
perimental work in improving crop 
yields has been staged by the Experi¬ 
mental substation at Woodslee, On¬ 
tario, in that level expanse of rich 
cash-crop land in southwest Ontario. 
This station was set up in 1946 to 
specialize in soils work, and especially 
to search out the cause of slumping 
corn yields. 

It has demonstrated that simply by 
growing alfalfa for two years on run¬ 
down soil, which was yielding about 
35 bushels to the acre, and harvesting 
the hay and leaving only the roots in 
the ground, corn yields can be boosted 
to 70 bushels or so. Scientists there 
have gone on to show that through 
further use of nitrogen fertilizer, yields 
can be upped another 15 to 20 bushels. 

The importance of this work can be 
seen in the fact that soil on the 100- 
acre Woodslee farm is typical of the 
majority of farm land in the area. 
There are about one and three-quarter 
million acres of clay, clay loam and 
silt soil in the counties of southwest¬ 
ern Ontario which make up these 
problem soils. 

The station has come up with some 
other interesting observations as well. 
Aware of the fact that summer dry 
spells often play havoc >vith pastures 
and make livestock raising costly, they 
now point out that a major purpose of 
crop rotation on a clay soil should be 
to improve physical condition, so that 
all crop residues must be returned to 
the soil. Their experiments have shown 
that where this is done, a cropping 
system that does not include livestock 
can still maintain soil productivity, the 
same as if manure was worked into the 
soil. 

They have found, too, that anhy¬ 
drous ammonia applied to the soil 
under pressure with special equipment 
is a satisfactory source of nitrogen. V 

Grass Those 
Roads and Headlands 

EADLANDS and roadways on the 
farm often grow weeds, which 
later spread to crop land and become 
a costly nuisance. The answer is to 
sow these areas permanently to grass. 
Russian wild ryegrass is proving use¬ 
ful on roadways at Swift Current 
Experimental Farm, Sask., and when 
seeded at a heavy rate, it has formed 
a good sod and withstood traffic very 
well. It is a low-growing, leafy grass, 
which does not need much mowing, 
and is palatable to roaming cattle in 
the fall. Crested wheatgrass is also 
recommended. 

Both of these varieties should be 
seeded at about ten pounds per acre 
through every run of the drill on road¬ 
ways. To adjust the drill for seeding 
the right amount, try it out on hard 
ground in the yard and set it for 25 
to 35 seeds to drop per foot of drill 
row. 

Other advantages of grassed road¬ 
ways and headlands are that they look 
neat, and it is possible to drive all 
round the fields on them even shortly 
after rain. V 
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What makes 

the FERGUSON 35 

great at 
haying 
time? 


It’s great at haying time for the same 
reasons that it’s great at any other time of 
the year. The new Ferguson 35 is heavier, 
longer, more powerful—unquestionably 
the greatest Ferguson ever built. 
But it is Quadramatic Control—the 
new Ferguson method of implement 
control—that makes the real 
difference. It’s smooth, easy to 
operate, precise in application. The 
key to its success with haying 
equipment is single-pedal control 
of both transmission and PTO. 
When you’re shopping for a new tractor, 
remember this: you get greater 
value from Ferguson in every way 
—more power, more,control, more 
weight, more comfort. Drive it—and 
find out why for yourself. 




Manoeuvrability of the Ferguson side-mounted forage harvester 
is a great advantage in short, irregular or irrigated fields. 


Easy Adjustment of the PTO lever allows you to slip effortlessly 
into "ground” position where you get a drive for raking that’s 
always in the same ratio to ground travel. 


High Speeds —up to 14 m.p.h.—for mowing, raking, highway 
travel are made possible by the Ferguson 35’s new high-range 
transmission. 


Controlled Operation —pressing the clutch half way down dis¬ 
engages the transmission, allows the PTO to continue. Push all 
the way down and you stop both tractor and PTO. 


Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 

^ * LIMITED 

Toronto, Canada - 

■\Jr' \ 
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HORTICULTURE 


I Planet Jr 


Restore 

old farm ||jj||J■|| 
buildings _ SSHi 
with 

CANADA CEMENT 


SUPER TUFFY 

ts sturdy and compact. Its 1 Vi H.P. unit 
is geared low for utmost power, ease of 
operation. Doc-* all types of outdoor work 
quickly, efficiently. Works with 

many attachments. 


Farm mechanization has been a boon to fruit growers, who have secured new 
labor-saving equipment which, like this low tractor, will work under trees. 


NEW PLANETILLER 

prepares seed beds, cultivates gardens, renovates 
lawns, mulches and cleans up borders easily. 
Transforms quickly into rotary mower by using 

Planet Jr. A52T Rotary Attachment. I 


later than this are subject to bruising 
and inferior texture. Peaches requiring 
more than eight days to mature, tend 
to be smaller and to lose both in flavor 
and texture. 

The best ripening temperature range 
is 65° to 75° F. Lower temperatures 
change color and flavor. When ripened 
at higher temperatures, off flavors may 
develop and the fruit does not store 
as well. Ripening should take place 
before cold storage, during which 
peaches will keep satisfactorily for two 
weeks at 31° to 32° F. V 


Care 

Of Lawns 

“T)EGIN by checking and oiling 
LJ your lawnmower.” This is the 
advice of the Experimental Farm at 
Saanichton, B.C., in connection with 
spring care of lawns. They add that 
the mowers should be sharpened, if 
necessary, and the height of cut ad¬ 
justed to npt less than one and one- 
half inches. 

No small part of the satisfaction to 
be secured from a good lawn during 
the summer months will be due to the 
early spring care given it. As soon as 
the ground is dry enough, see that it 
is raked well, preferably with a bam¬ 
boo, or a non-metal rake. If an iron 
rake must be used, use it gently. 

Clip the lawn and let the clippings 
lie on the ground, unless they are 
fairly heavy. Fertilize early, using a 
fair amount of nitrogen, so that the 
lawn will thicken up and tend to hold 
back the weeds. 

In some places the grass may have 
been killed. Where this has occurred, 
loosen the soil and re-seed, if neces¬ 
sary adding a sprinkling of good weed- 
free earth to make sure the seeds are 
covered. Water -carefully, if necessary, 
daily, to make sure the seeds remain 
moist. 

Rolling is not necessary unless the 
ground has heaved from freezing and 
thawing. 

Finally, cut the lawn frequently 
enough that after each cutting, the 
cuttings may be allowed to remain on 
the ground. V 


NEW PLANET JR. SUPERIDER 

saves you hours of time, labor, money on upkeep Of 
yt gardens and lawns AND . . . you ride as you work . 
Superider spreads seed and fertilizer, handles heavy 
loads and gang mowers with ease—costs 
surprisingly little. Present Super Tuffy owners can 
convert to Superider at low cost. 

I PLANET JR. HAND TOOLS 

PJ do every job because there's one for each 

^ specific job. All are expertly designed for 

efficiency, convenience, economy. 


A Mulch 
For the Garden 


Single Wheel Hoe Fertilizer Spreader Double Wheel Hoe Jiffy Seeder Grass Edger Garden Plow 


T O keep down the weeds and to 
conserve as much moisture as pos¬ 
sible during the hot summer months 
are ever-present problems for the 
prairie vegetable gardener. Dr. Charles 
Walkof of the Experimental Station at 
Morden says that the use of a mulch 
tends to insure a good supply of 
moisture and control of weeds. Be¬ 
sides, it is a good fertilizer and soil 
conditioner. The mulch does not help 
the appearance of the garden, but, 
says Dr. Walkof, it will help to pro¬ 
duce a high yield of excellent quality 
vegetables. 

A mulch may not be desirable for 
such plants as tomatoes, peppers, egg¬ 
plant and melons, which require high 
temperatures. Mulches, as a rule, keep 
the soil temperature lower than that 
of unmulched soil. Nevertheless, while 
a cool soil may delay fruit ripening, a 
mulch often promotes larger fruit and 
tends to retard development of 
blossom-end rot on tomatoes. 

Sawdust, straw, grass clippings, old 
manure and other like materials give 
good results and are the cheapest 
mulches. They should be applied in a 
two- or three-inch layer as soon as 
practicable after the vegetables are 
well up. Any time after thinning, the 
mulch can be moved in close to the 
plants, which will prevent weed 
growth and keep down the amount of 
hoeing necessary. 

If straw or other fibrous material is 
used it will be advisable to scatter 
one-half ounce of 11-48-0 or 16-20-0 
ammonium phosphate fertilizer per 
square foot, before the mulch is 
added. The reason is that the mulch 
material gradually decays and in the 
process of decay, soil organisms are 
likely to draw nitrogen from the soil. V 


Write for details today I 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc 

3433 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa, 


Finest 
in the 
Field 




In time, farm buildings with rock or /' / j 

E ost foundations and plank or dirt floors J-jv / 

ecome insanitary and inefficient. With / 

concrete, many of them can be restored and 
modernized at much less cost than for new construction. 

Our 120-page book, "Concrete on the Farm”, tells how to 
do this. It gives tested diagrams and instructions for every 
step—planning, making quality concrete and erecting all 
sorts of farm buildings and improvements—fire-proof, 
vermin-proof, storm-proof —permanent investments. 

Be sure to use Canada Cement—your guarantee of quality. 
Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 

Send for 


Peach 

Quality Affected 

C URRENT studies at the Summer- 
land experimental farm in the 
Okanagan Valley of British Columbia 
clearly indicate that harvest maturity 
and the ripening and storage of 
peaches markedly affect the quality of 
canned peaches. 

This means that if it is necessary to 
store peaches before they are canned, 
the duration of, and the temperature 
during storage are very important. 
The best quality of canned product is 
secured when peaches are harvested 
so as to require from four to eight 
days at 70° F. before they reach can¬ 
ning ripeness. Peaches left on the trees 


copy 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

Please send free book “Concrete on the Farm 1 


Name. 


Address. 


















DRIVE FORD AND COMPARE! 


April, 1956 


Ford . . . finest performance 

. . . with the world’s largest-selling V-8 now up to 225-Hp. 

Prove it to yourself. Get behind the wheel of a ’56 Ford. Nudge the accelerator—and GO! 
Compare Ford’s getaway, Ford’s smooth, quiet-at-all speeds performance, Ford’s instant, eager 
response. You’ll be convinced that the ’56 Ford—with the world’s largest-selling V-8 engine 
now up to a thrilling 225-Hp.—leads its field in performance, by a long, long way! 

Now.. . you can have the famous Ford I-block Six in any Mainline or Customline model —•} 
the engine that brings you gas-saving economy combined with lively, responsive performance! 


Ford . . . safest car 


. . . with the reassuring safety of Lifeguard Design 

Ford and Ford alone, among the Big Three, offers you and your family the vital advantages of 
Ford-pioneered Lifeguard Design: recessed-hub steering wheel to protect you against accident 
injuries and safety-hold door latches to help prevent doors from springing open in a collision— 
plus the protection of optional seat belts and expanded plastic padding for instrument panel 
and sun visors. You go safely —in the safest car on the road—when you go Ford! 

Ford . . . smartest styling 

. . . with lean, lithe lines inspired by the Thunderbird 

Only takes a glance, doesn’t it, to clinch this claim? Ford’s trim, lean lines, its longer, lower 
look were inspired directly by the famous Thunderbird—Canada’s most talked-about personal 
car. And Ford’s Thunderbird beauty is matched inside by the smartest interior styling you’ve 
ever laid eyes on. But see the ’56 Ford, inside and out, and compare it for yourself! 


Ford V-8 


all counts' 


See Ford Graphic 
on television! 

Check your local 
TV listing 
for station and time 


(Certain features illustrated or mentioned are “ Standard" 
on some models , optional at extra cost on others .) 


ZlsJ&roi —I 

monoRcw 





























The Country Guide 



TOUGHER 
TILLAGE 
TOOLS 

^for* to-day’s 


♦ 


♦ 


HIGH-POWERED 
TRACTORS 

A "must" for today's 
faster tractor operation 
— the modern range of 
EMPIRE sweeps, shovels, 
teeth, hoes, furrowers 
and steels made of high 
carbon steel is the result 
of over 116 years' manu¬ 
facturing experience. 
They're heat treated for 
toughness—tempered for 
performance. See your 
dealer or write for free 
literature 

Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd. 

P.0. Box 40, Station H 
Toronto 13, Ont. 

2875 St. Joseph St. 

Lachine, P.Q. 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 
Winnipeg 4, Man. 

Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 
1348 Halifax St. 

Regina, Sask. 

Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Regina. Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
Swift Current, Yorkton, Melfort 
Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd. 
121 Avenue A North 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Ccr. 7(h Ave. and 6th St. E. 
Calgary, Alta. 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery % 


STEWART'S 


CHICKS 


R. 0. P. 
SIRED 


Turkey Poults ■ Ducklings ■ Goslings 
Order Now—April to June delivery 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired, Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 

10% FREE CHICKS 

add to all orders if booked four weeks or more 
in advance of delivery date. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Day-old and Started Chicks and Turkey Poults. 

LOWER 19S6 PRICES 

WRITE FOR 1956 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


STEUJQRT ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 


602C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 



19S6 

CATALOG 

with 

FIX-IT-YOURSELF 

section 

NEW AUTO PARTS and ACCESSORIES 

Largest Stock In Canada 

• TRACTOR PARTS • SPRINGS 

• TRUCK PARTS • MUFFLERS 

» AUTO PARTS • GASKETS 

• IGNITION PARTS • PISTONS 

• SEAT COVERS • RINGS 

• REBUILT MOTORS • VALVES 


BEARINGS 


• AUTO GLASS 


• MACHINE SHOP SERVICE 

TRIANGLE AUTO STORES 
operating Empire Auto Supply Co. 

Dept. CG-5 or Dept. CG-6 

271 Fort St., Winnipeg 1832 llth Ave., Regina 



10% TREE CHICKS 

added to all rrders placed 4 weeks in advance of 
delivery. LOWER 1956 PRICES! 

Competitive Prices All Popular Breeds 
B.B.B. TURKEY POULTS 


PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES 


CALGARY CHILLIWACK, B.C. EDMONTON 


PERFECT 

(Self-Locking) 

CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 

EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494Va MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 





Authorized Distributor 


(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 


Available lor 
most large 
tractors 


For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 


Poultrymen had their problems, too, during the long winter. This picture 
from Miss Wanda Rudd, Provost, Alberta, shows a chicken house after a storm. 


tor to the broiler, is about 20 per cent 
less efficient in feed conversion than 
the broiler. V 


Ventilation 
Without Drafts 

N ATURAL ventilation for poultry 
houses should supply the proper 
amount of air without drafts. Vents 
which admit outside air high up will 
give it a chance to mix with warm air 
before it settles on the birds, and de¬ 
flectors over the roosts will also pre¬ 
vent drafts. 

The Oregon State College experi¬ 
ment station at Corvallis recommends 
that when considering the number and 
size of the openings in your ventilation 
system, you should take note of the 
shape of the poultry house and its 
location, the arrangement of roosts and 
other interior fittings, and the direction 
of the prevailing wind and rain. It is 
best to build in too many vents and 
then close them for proper ventilation. 

For houses of 20-foot width, or less, 
a two to three-foot high opening can 
be used along the front of the building, 
and should be adjustable. Along the 
back, an eight-inch opening should be 
sufficient, using a hinged flap. For 
buildings more than 20 feet wide, 
either increase the size of openings at 
the back, if the roosts are in the center 
of the house, or install roof ventilators 
for roosts at the back of the house. V 


Restricted vs. 
Full Feeding 


All-Electric and 
Hand CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


‘WESTFALIA’ 


I F you are wondering whether re¬ 
stricted or full feeding is best for 
chicks on range, tests at the Brandon 
Experimental Farm, Manitoba, show 
that there is practically no difference 
in performance when they become 
layers, whichever method is used. 

The chicks at Brandon had the same 
ration to eight weeks old, with scratch 
grain fed in the six to eight weeks 
period. At eight weeks, they were 
divided into two equal groups and 
moved to two enclosures on alfalfa 
range. One group was fed to appetite 
on growing mash, whole wheat and 
whole oats, while the other, after hav¬ 
ing mash and whole oats to appetite 
for one week, was restricted to 75 per 
cent of the mash eaten by the first 
group in the previous week, and an 
amount of whole oats equal to 75 per 
cent of the combined weight of wheat 
and oats eaten by the first group. In¬ 
soluble granite grit was provided. 

When transferred to laying quarters 
at 140 days old, feed consumption per 
bird on the restricted program was 
three pounds less than those of full 
feeding, but the full-fed birds aver¬ 
aged half a pound heavier. The two 
range treatments were similar in 
effect on egg production and the 
amount of feed required to produce 
a dozen eggs in a 336-day test. The 
weight difference was made up during 
the first month in laying quarters. Egg 
weights, at any given period, were 
similar in the two groups. V 


9 All rust-proof 

• All nickel 
plated 

• Closest 
skimmers 

• Built to 
last a 
lifetime. 

o Outstanding 
beauty ana 
performance 

9 Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy. 

500 lbs. separa¬ 
tor complete. 




Other sizes electric separators 
$69.50 and up 

See your dealer or write: 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg 2, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR 


1956 CATALOGUE? 


If you haven’t, send for it immediately. 
It is free for the asking. It will give you 
a lot of valuable information relating to 
the best breeds to purchase for maxi- 
mum egg production, best first genera¬ 
tion broiler chicks, right breeds of 
turkeys for heavy roasters, medium 
roasters, turkey broilers. Also photo and 
information about the new type Land- 
race bacon swine. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS ONTARIO 


Finest 

Meat Producer 

B ROILERS have had a big effect 
on the efficiency of poultry meat 
production, chiefly as a result of im¬ 
proved meat strains capable of making 
very rapid gains during early life. 

There has also been improvement in 
feed mixtures to give more economical 
gains, and better housing, equipment 
and disease control have played their 
part. 

H. S. Gutteridge, chief of the Handle with Care 
Poultry Division, Central Experimental 

Farm, Ottawa, says that a 3.2-pound T^GGS should be g£ 
broiler can now be produced under quently, whether f 

commercial conditions in eight to ten purposes or human const 
weeks on as little as 2.6 pounds of especially during very 
feed per pound of live weight. On the weather, says Frank Payn 
other hand, 3.7 pounds of feed are wan poultry commissi 
needed per pound of live weight in should be held at a ter 
producing a 200-pound hog, and evep 45 to 65 degrees F., and 
more to fatten steers and sheep. A 65 degrees, 
broiler needs 4.4 pounds of feed per It is important to cc 
pound of edible meat, and the figures quickly after they are g; 
for hogs, sheep and steers are propor- to pack them in ordinary 
tionately higher. It is estimated that can be turned from one 
the hog, which is the closest competi- other daily. 


THE LKS 180-AMP, 

WELDER 

ONLY 

$189.75 


market. CSA approved and .. J 

authorized for use on any 

power line in Canada. We ^ 

have no salesmen with deceptive demonstrations. 
Our policy permits each customer to try the welder 
out for 30 days and if it is not absolutely satis¬ 
factory it may be returned and the money is refunded. 

L. KRUSHEL £ SONS 

MORDEN - MANITOBA 
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In mud, loose soil or snow, with the 
tractor pulling a load, the scoops of 
the “Snap-Trac” open up and bite 
deep to prevent slipping, according to 
the manufacturers. On smooth pave¬ 
ment, the scoops stay closed and allow 
full road speed. (Snap-Trac In¬ 
corporated.) (118) V 



Now available in Canada are 
Stronghold nails and fence staples, 
which are threaded to hold securely, 
even in creosoted posts. It is also 
claimed that they do not bend or 
break, drive in easily, are slimmer, and 
will not split the wood. (Independent 
Nail and Packing Co.) (119) V 


.i 



A six-inch auger, similar to a grain 
screw, and available for any width or 
length bunk, new or old, has been 
designed for beef and dairy cattle 
feeding. Powered by electric motor 
and direct belt drive, the auger is on 
roller bearings. (VanDale Farm 
Machines Inc.) (120) V 



This straw baler apd chaff saver can 
be attached to almost any make of 
combine, say the manufacturers. It 
produces square bales, tied crosswise, 
which can be adjusted from 20 to 40 
pounds weight, and it does not reduce 
the capacity of the combine. (Welger 
Bros.) (121) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—{ 17). 




power 
matched 
to your 
farm 


OSU TRACTOR 
GASOLINE* 

Esso Tractor Gasoline is designed 
to develop smooth, low cost power 
in farm tractors, combines and 
other farm engines . . . clean burn¬ 
ing, dependable power under all 
load conditions. 


caau GASOLINE 

Esso Gasoline is designed for top 
performance in high compression 
tractor engines. It’s the tested, 
proven gasoline for easy starting, 
power and economy. 


For prompt 
delivery of all your 
farm gasoline, oil 
and grease needs 
. . . call your 
IMPERIAL OIL 
agent. 


* Available in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba 


IMPERIAL 


PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS 

LOOK TO IMPERIAL 

FOR THE BEST 


■ \ 

\ V 







integrity through the years 


The famous marks of Red Brand—top red wire, red barbs and bright 
red tops on steel posts—have long been the sign of honest value in 
farm fence. The makers of Red Brand and dealers are proud to main¬ 
tain the same conscientious standards that have made Red Brand 
the preferred farm fence for years. 

Pride in product and high standards of service result from having a 
product that you know is good and that is widely recognized as the 
best. Only Red Brand Fence and Red Brand Barbed Wire are Galvan- 
nealed ®. That means they have been treated by Keystone’s exclusive 
process of fusing rust-fighting zinc into the copper-bearing wire. 

Red Top® Steel Posts, too, are without a rival in giving durable and 
easy-to-handle service. And remember—there’s only one Red Top. 

Stop in and see your Red Brand dealer soon. He’ll help you plan 
farm fence that will give you top efficiency for every farm need. 

Want ideas that will make farming easier and more profitable? 

Write for Keystone Practical Land Use Broadcaster and Key¬ 
stone Practical Land Use Research Reports. 

MARSHALL-WELLS CANADIAN CO. 

4 

KEYSTONE STEEL. & WIRE COMPANY 

Peoria 7, Illinois 

RED BRAND FENCE® • RED BRAND BARBED WIRE® « RED TOP STEEL POSTS® • GATES • KEYLINE 
POULTRY NETTING ' BALE TIES • NAILS • STAPLES • NON-CL1MBABLE AND ORNAMENTAL FENCE 



Make Things 
Easier on the Farm 

These ideas have been tried out and found 
to work by farmers who know what’s wanted 


Straightening a Tank. Sometimes, 
when a thin metal tank is dented or 


collapsed, itis pos¬ 
sible to straighten 
out the dents 
with a rod, or by 
filling the tank 
with water under 
pressure. If these 



methods fail, a straightener can be 


made by coiling a piece of wire at 
one end and soldering it to the dented 
place on the outside of the tank. 
When the solder has set, pull the 
wire with one hand, and pound 
around the edge of the dent with a 
rawhide or “soft” hammer. The dent 


usually comes out easily, and then 
the solder can be melted off, and the 


same method applied to another dent. 
If the metal cannot be soldered, weld¬ 


ing can be used instead.—W.F.S., 
N.J. V 


Bending Tubes. To make a neat 
bend in copper, aluminum and steel 
pipe or tubing, fill them with sand 
before bending. The sand will pre¬ 
vent the metal from creasing and caus¬ 
ing flat bends. An additional aid is to 
nail a rounded block on a stand, and to 
bend the tube round it.—E.O., Alta. V 


Lantern Seal. Road construction 
firms and some farmers still use oil 
lanterns, and they 
may be troubled by 
the flame blowing 
out in a wind. It 
may not be generally 
known, but the holes 
where the handle fits 
into the side pipes 
of the lantern may 
be letting in the 
draft. Some tape wrapped tightly 
around these holes may put an end 
to the trouble.—A.C., Ont. V 

Holding Bolt. To hold a round- 
headed bolt in a vise, place a square 
nut on either side of it, just under the 
head. This forms a flat surface to hold 
the bolt snugly against the jaws of the 
vise. A stubborn nut can then be re¬ 
moved, or a new thread put on the 
bolt.—J.W.W., Man. V 

Poultry Fountain. An automatic 
watering fountain for poultry can be 
made with a five- 
gallon can, as 
sh6wn. After the 
can is filled, and 
the cap screwed 
on tightly, lay the 
can on blocks 
with its uncapped 
spout immersed 
to the fullest extent possible in a 
drinking pan. Water will flow from the 
can to maintain a constant level in 
the pan.—G.M.E., Alta. V 

Nails in Wall. When hunting for a 
solid place to drive nails in a wall, for 
pictures or other purposes, don’t take 
the chance of missing and making four 
or five bad holes for the sake of one. 
Take a compass and move it along the 





wall, and when it passes over the 
scantlings, the compass needle will 
point at the nails in the wall boards. 
—H.S., Mich. V 

Beast Lifter. This sketch shows a 
beast lifter. As you will see, its width 
can be adjusted to the size of the ani¬ 
mal, and it is very handy at killing 


:ye welded 


HOOK WELDED 


-t — * 

HEAVY 

WASHER 


t/i- HOLES v Ik_ 

APART STEEL PIN 
AND COTTER PIN 


TAPERED 
STEEL POINT 


time. The tapered steel points at the 
ends are for inserting into the legs of 
the beast from the inner side.—H.L.S., 
Man. V 

Swede Saw. If you break a swede 
saw blade near one end, you can 
shorten the frame and get a lot more 
service out of it. Although the blade 
is thin, it is almost impossible to drill 
a hole through it, but you can punch 
a hole with a little care. Take a strap 
of iron with a clean quarter-inch hole 
through it, and a punch whose point 
will fit into the hole. You may need 
to grind the end of the punch with 
emery to give it a straight cut-off with 
sharp edges. Place the blade over the 
hole in the iron and hold the punch 
directly above it. Then hammer the 
punch in sharply. The same principle 
can be applied to sheet metal and 
band iron up to one-sixteenth inch 
thickness, or even more with heavier 
tools.—V.A., Alta. V 

Handy Hoe. This is a gadget for 
the home gar- 
dener. All you wooden 
need is a mower HANDLE 
blade fitted on to 
a short wooden ($[ 
handle, as shown. 

Its merit lies in 
its handiness for 
work between rows of plants.—E.G.B., 
Sask. V 

Refrigerator Hinges. A housewife 
found that her refrigerator door was 
not closing properly, so she called in 
a serviceman, who said the hinges 
were worn and the door was sagging. 
When he recommended a new pair of 
hinges, the housewife asked him 
whether he could still make use of 
the old ones by putting the top one 
on the bottom and vice versa. He 
tried it, and after that the door closed 
perfectly.—W.F.S., N.J. V 

Rewinding Shade. When rewinding 
a window shade on its roller, the job 
can be done use keyhole 

quickly and easily 11 
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for LESS! 


When you drive a ’56 Mercury Truck, hauling costs come 
down, and farming profits go up. Mighty new engines, 
higher horsepower ratings, increased torques and widest 
choice of axles, transmissions and power options assure 
maximum economy performance on your farm hauling 
jobs. You get bigger load capacity too. For example, 
the ’56 Mercury 8-Foot Pickup shown above has the 
biggest capacity in the half-ton field. 

Now with new Safeguard Design, ’56 Mercury Trucks 
are the safest, most comfortable trucks on the road. 
New Safeguard recessed steering wheel, new Safeguard 
door locks, new high dial instrument panel, new tubeless 
tires . . . they're all standard on every Mercury Truck. 
Seat belts and instrument panel cushioning are optional 
and available at low extra cost. 

Drive the truck that’s first for ’56. First for > 
safety! First for value! First for economy! See your 
Mercury Truck dealer now! Q 


NOW BOTH ! 


Expanded Mercury Truck line offers the choice of 
both V- 8 and 6 short-stroke power in light and medium 
duty models and Meteor Sedan Delivery. New 
133-Hp. Cost Cutter 6 is the most modern, efficient 
truck 6 ever built. New 167-Hp. Power King V-8 
■ delivers more usable, working power than any 
P comparable V-8. Both are advance design 

short-stroke engines with high 8-to-l compres- 
|p2* sion and heavy duty features for longer, lower- 
nr cost engine life. 


Now’s the time to make a better deal with 
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genuine Red Cedar Shingles 
— in the economy grades 



CERTI GRADE 

Vied Cedafi 


s 


% 


H I N Cr LE 



S 


THlJ UMl IS TO DESIGNATE A THIRD GRAOt SHINCIE WHICH 
MEHS All QUAUTT REQUIREMENTS OF NO. 3 SHINGLES AS 
SHOWN IN CURRENT GRADING AND PACKING RULES 




Real red cedar shingles— dollar for 
dollar—year for year—remain your best material 
for roof and wall construction. Cedar lasts for 
generations, stubbornly fights off all kinds of 
severe weather, and keeps the buildings it shelters 
snug, secure and naturally good-looking. Gain all 
the time-honored advantages of long life and 
natural insulation that only red cedar shingles 
can provide. And do so at surprisingly low cost by 
asking your lumber dealer about cedar shingles 
in the economy grades! Send, now, for three help¬ 
ful booklets to help you begin planning. 



"1 RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 

m ^J 550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1,8. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send ray copies of the booklets “Roof 
and Wall Shingling Made Easy,” “Genuine Red Cedar 
Shingle Roofs and Walls,” and “Certigrade Handbook of 
Red Cedar Shingles.” 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN 


roof 


and 


wall 


shingling 


made 


easy 


FREE! 


SEND COUPON 
FOR THESE THREE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS! 
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After a flight of 3,000 miles, pintails return to their former nesting grounds. 
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The Flight Is On 

W INGING their way throughout 
the length and breadth of a con¬ 
tinent, our beautiful birds are arriving 
in countless numbers. Sometimes they 
arrive and make their nest in the same 
tree they used last year or in the same 
bird house which you built for them. 
Why do they migrate? What tells them 
that our warm weather is beginning? 
How do they find their way? 

These questions have baffled scien¬ 
tists for ages and although they have 
learned much about bird travels yet 
they are not able to explain fully the 
mystery of the spring and fall migra¬ 
tion of birds. 

After years of research, scientists 
have observed that birds tend to fol¬ 
low air routes or flyways which give 
them a maximum number of safe 
resting places where they can find 
adequate food. These routes have been 
called Atlantic Flyway, Mississippi 
Flyway, Central Flyway and Pacific 
Flyway. This does not mean that cer¬ 
tain birds travel strictly in a certain 
flyway. The main flight generally fol¬ 
lows these flyways but bird watchers 
have discovered that birds will change 
their flyway if food becomes scarce or 
danger threatens. 

At one time it was believed that the 
parent birds that had been over the 
route before, led the young over the 
aerial highways on their first journey 
south. This is now known to be false 
for in the case of such birds as sand¬ 
pipers, cowbirds and some plovers the 
parents desert the young in the breed¬ 
ing area and start the long trip south, 
leaving the young birds to find their 
way alone. It is amazing to think that 
the young of the golden plover will 
later join their parents in Argentina- 
some 6,000 miles distant! How do 
these young birds find the way? 

After long study, scientists have also 
determined that during migration 
some birds such as night hawks and 
swallows travel by day because they 
obtain their food while in flight; other 
birds such as warblers, thrushes, sand¬ 
pipers, rails and snipes which search 


the ground for their food, eat and rest 
during the day and travel at night. 
What guides these birds in the dark¬ 
ness? 

The plaintive honking of migrating I 
Canada geese flung out in long V- 
formations across a prairie sky is a 
sight of indescribable beauty and 
mystery. These magnificent birds have 
fought their way 3,000 miles through 
blinding snow and rain, fierce heat 
and hurricane winds to gain their j 

northern nesting grounds. On and on " 
they wing their way, flying at a steady j 
rate of 50 miles an hour, their power- I 
ful grey wings making 500 beats each 
minute. Unerringly the oldest and 
wisest goose leads them over an in¬ 
visible pathway on to their goal. With 
a rush of wings and a thin wild call¬ 
ing come the ducks bound for the very 
lake on which they were hatched and 
learned to swim. 

At Point Pelee, Ontario, one may 
see possibly the largest concentration 
of migrating birds in all of North 
America. This point is the natural 
migration bridge across Lake Erie I 
where the exhausted birds gather to 
rest and feed. .But not for long! Birds 
observed one day are not likely to be 
seen the next. They have passed on 
and a fresh wave of migrating birds 
has arrived. The trees are almost com¬ 
pletely covered with countless birds 
of dazzling colors, the air noisy with 
their singing. In one day at the height 
of migration an observer could easily 
see over 100 different species. 

On the Pacific Flyway different 
species of birds, from those found on 
the prairies, may be seen ... the Red- 
backed junco, the Western bluebird, 
Rufus hummingbird, puffins and the 
Emperor geese. 

Such birds as the Greater snow 
goose. Eastern meadow lark, Arctic 
tern and Red-shouldered hawk choose 
to migrate via the Atlantic Flyway. 

All over the world the signal has 
been given—the flight is on! With an 
imperative and unresisting urge the 
birds are flying north to their nesting 
grounds. Mile after mile they travel, 
spanning a distance of 500 miles in a ' 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


single flight, following routes selected 
by their breed perhaps 10,000 years 
ago. Weaker birds are forced down in 
storm, enemies attack from the air or 
on the ground, a fire sweeps through 
the forest, a tornado rips through the 
skies—but relentlessly and steadfastly 
the flight goes on! V 



Twenty-fifth 

Birthday 


“T BELIEVE we can compare the 
A fundamental structure of the 4-H 
in Saskatchewan to a wheel,” said Mr. 
C. G. Caswell, agricultural representa¬ 
tive from Melville. Addressing dele¬ 
gates to the 25th Conference of Cana¬ 
dian Council on 4-H Clubs at Sas¬ 
katoon in early March, Mr. Caswell 
outlined the working organization of 
4-H clubs in his province. 

“The parent of the 4-H member can 
be considered as the axle around 
which the movement revolves. With¬ 
out understanding parents, who are 
sympathetic to 4-H, a club cannot 
function. Around the parents are the 
boys and girls of 4-H club age which 
act as the bearings of the wheel. To 
keep this and other parts operating 
smoothly and efficiently, we add the 
lubricant —the club leader. The hous¬ 
ing, around the axle bearings and 
lubricant, is the community in which 
a 4-H club is functioning. Other 
essential parts of this wheel such as 
the spokes can be compared to the 
district 4-H council executive which 
plans inter-club activities. 

“A ride on a wheel without a rim 
could be pretty rough, so we add the 
agricultural representative who serves 
as judge, lecturer, demonstrator and 
advisor to keep things running 
smoothly. On this wheel we also have 
a tire —the Extension Department of 
our university — which determines 
policy and directs the 4-H movement 
in the province. 

“We could add another part to this 
wheel, a chrome wheel ring—a provin¬ 
cial 4-H advisory council made up of 
persons vitally interested in the suc¬ 
cess of the 4-H movement.” 

Saskatchewan has 747 clubs with a 
total membership of 11,966. Each 
agricultural representative supervises 
an average of 323 club members. On 
graduation from 4-H club work a club 
member is able to assist the repre¬ 
sentative in organizing new clubs and 
promoting improved agricultural prac¬ 
tices. V 
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Super 88 and extra rugged pull-type chisel plow—available in sizes from 4 to 16 feet. 


Where profits and 
soil conservation get together 


That’s where you want to be. And there’s no 
doubt about it, your best spot is right behind 
your Oliver Chisel Plow. That’s where bumper 
crops grow...where the seedbed is deep and 
mellow... where trash mixed with the soil saves 
precious moisture and checks erosion. 

Bigger profits? You bet. Because good farm¬ 
ing costs less with an Oliver. One machine does 
the work of several—plows, cultivates, mulches, 
summer fallows. Square tubular steel frame and 
triangular hitch are lightweight but extra rugged 
... stand up when the going gets tough. One-inch 
shanks with double-spring clamps reduce break¬ 
age, handle self-sharpening chisels, spikes and 
sweeps. 


It’s handy, too. High clearance lets trash go 
through without clogging. Finger-tip hydraulic 
control or handy mechanical lever lift saves 
time on turn-arounds, provides positive control 
of penetration depth. 

See your Oliver dealer right away and let him 
demonstrate a new chisel plow on your own 
farm...soil conservation and profits will con¬ 
vince you it’s time to switch to Oliver. 


The Oliver Corporation 
6th Ave. and Halifax St. 
Regina, Saskatchewan 



Roadside 

Signs 

The homes of the 15 members of 
Onslow Garden Club in Nova Scotia 
are marked with 4-H gate signs. With 
the assistance of the local municipal 
council material was purchased, the 
boys assembled the signs and erected 
poles and the girls did a fine painting 
job. 

Standard measurements as provided 
by the Engineering Department at 
Truro are: main post—4 inches in 
diameter and 8 feet above ground, 
cross piece-31,4 feet by 2 i/ 2 inches, 
supporting angle brace-3 feet by 2 i/ 2 
inches. y 


BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker 
Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 







Cultivate deeper with- 

§f You have your choice of 


out danger of breakage 

H or 1-inch steel 


with Oliver’s double 

ill shanks with reversible 


spring clamp.Clamp 
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Large-Scale 
Egg Production 


He averages 2,700 dozen eggs per year 
sold to each of 130 stores in his area 


the most versatile 


It is built simply but soundly, with 
plenty of insulation, aluminum sheath¬ 
ing to shed the heat, and a flat roof. 
It is equipped with individual nests, 
automatic feeders and waterers, and 
hinged windows. Air ducts go from 
each floor to the top, where fans draw 
out sta e air through two large air 
ducts. The total cost was only $1.75 
per bird housed. He gambled that he 
could ventilate the two 60-feet-square 
pens on each of the first four floors, 
and it paid off for him. His top floor, 
which has only one pen about 60 feet 
by 120 feet, less the storage space for 
bagged feed stored there, also has 
proved adequate, and is the most com¬ 
fortable one in the house. 

He built in a series of chutes so 
that feed can be dumped from the top 
storey into the automatic feeders on 
whatever floor needs it, enough for 
one feed at a time. He also can drop 
grit or oyster shell down separate 
chutes in the pens to any floor below. 
All these supplies are elevated to the 
top mechanically. The elevator also 
can be reversed, when it is time to 
ship the hens to market; and the birds 
are earned down the elevator to the 
truck waiting below where they are 
loaded into crates. 

Mr. Scott buys his birds as started 
10-week-old pullets, mostly brown 
egg layers. He has some Leghorns, 
but figures that the heavier breeds 
pay him better. He pays less for the 
pullets, and they leave a bigger car¬ 
cass to sell at year’s end. Birds of 
certain cross-breeds have done well 
for him, and he is trying some hybrids 
too. 

He sells off his entire flock in Jan¬ 
uary, cleaning the deep litter from 
the floors with small hand tractors 
with scraper blades attached, and 
pushing it into chutes that drop it 
outside. The pens are then thoroughly 
disinfected, before the started pullets 
arrive in February. These will be 
laying in April. V 


H IS original goal wasn’t a mam¬ 
moth egg production factory, 
but when George Scott got 
started in chickens, he just didn’t 
seem able to turn off the pent-up en¬ 
thusiasm that kept driving him to¬ 
ward a bigger flock. As a result, on 
his little piece of land east of Whitby, 
Ontario, he has what may be the big¬ 
gest flock of layers in the province. 

His one five-storey, home-designed 
laying house handles 16,000 hens. He 
aims at 65 per cent production from 
birds of varying breeds and strains, 
and turned out 351,000 dozen eggs 
last year, candled, graded, and car¬ 
toned right on the place. He has a 
truck busy full-time delivering to 130 
stores in the populous Whitby- 
Oshawa area, and still can’t keep up 
to demand. Consequently he buys 
some eggs from other producers, to 
fill his customers’ orders. 

Despite the immense poultry enter¬ 
prise he has developed, he hasn’t spent 
his life at it. He barbered for ten 
years, then worked in the huge Gen¬ 
eral Motors plant at Oshawa for five 
years, and finally, when his health 
went wrong, his doctor told him to 
take it easy. 

Quiet-spoken, with an unassuming 
manner, Mr. Scott has gone on from 
there, but the unobtrusive way he has 
done it has hardly betrayed his great 
capacity to take in his stride the build¬ 
ing and management of such a set-up. 

Ground work for it was laid over 
20 years ago, when he was trapnesting 
a small flock of Barred Rocks. He 
recalls now that one bird laid 324 
eggs in a year for him. Even while 
barb'ering, he was restive to get into 
the poultry business. 

By 1940, he switched over to full¬ 
time poultry keeping, using his old 
two-store}^ building that measured 92 
by 20 feet. He also had laying flocks 
out on farms of the district. Then, 
four years ago, he designed the new 
five-storey giant that houses his huge 
flock today. 


The only gun of its kind in America ... combines 
precision .22 cal. rifle and .410 gauge shotgun barrels. 
With the famous all-purpose Savage 24, you're 
set for anything... fun, fur or feathers—all year 'round. 

Use the .22 upper barrel for plinking, target shooting or 
small furred game. Flick the selector and the .410 
gauge lower barrel is set for flying pests, game or targets. 

Perfect for use around the farm or camp, the Savage 24 
is also ideal for the beginner. Lightweight (about 
6% lbs.), compact and streamlined. Upper barrel shoots 
all .22 rimfire cartridges, lower barrel chambered 
for .410 gauge 2'A" or 3" shells. Single trigger... single 
sighting plane ... selector button permits instant 
choice of either barrel. Ramp-type front and adjustable 
rear sights ... walnut stock ... take-down. 

See it at your dealer's now. 

There is a complete line of Savage, Stevens and Fox 
shotguns and rifles for every shooter and every 
kind of shooting. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 
Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 21, Mass. 


TRADEMARK 

SAVAGE • STEVENS • FOX FIREARMS 


This unique firearm was a 
famous and familiar gun 
during World War II. Because 
of its versatility, it was used 
as standard equipment by 
the U. S. Air Force in their 
"Survival Kits". The Savage 2 
enabled crews of downed 


Take He Chances! 


Experience has proven you run no risk of disappointment 
when you buy a good brand by a well-known manufac¬ 
turer. By getting to know more about the products adver¬ 
tised in The Country Guide you will save time and you 
can buy with confidence. No matter where you shop— 
in a drug store, grocery, clothing, furniture, farm equip¬ 
ment or electrical store—your best guarantee is to buy a 
good brand by a company with a reputation for quality 
and service. 
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YOU’LL HOLD A WINNING 
HAND AGAINST DESTRUCTIVE 
WEEDS WHEN YOU USE . . . 


HOLD THIS 

WINNING HAND! 

Ask for these valuable pam¬ 
phlets—they give you a "winning 
hand" against weeds. Yours 
FREE at any U.G.G. Elevator or 
appointed WEEDONE Dealer. 


WEEDONE Weed Killers are second to none in the whole world as effective weed destroyers. They get 
right to the root of the trouble! They cling, penetrate AND KILL—rain or shine! Their three-way action is 
your sure protection against destructive weeds. 


WEEDONE Weed Killers now offer lowest cost coverage per acre with highest weed destroying potential. 
For economy, satisfaction and a DEFINITE KILL, spray with WEEDONE WEED KILLERS. 


PLEASE REMEMBER ^ 

WEEDONE CONCENTRATE 

The original ethyl ester formulation for really tough, hard- 
to-kill weeds. Can be mixed with oil for airplane spraying. 


TIMELY Spraying with WEEDONE assures utmost satisfaction. 
Follow the directions on the can and you can't go wrong! 

WEEDAR 80 and WEEDAR MCP 

Amine Concentrates for the more susceptible crops, such 
as flax, oats and legumes. Will NOT clog spray nozzles. 


WEEDONE LV4 (low volatile) 


ESTER DUST 5% 


For a satisfactory kill on perennials and harder-to-kill Efficient and effective where dusting is preferred. Ideal 

annual weeds and for spraying near susceptible crops, where water supplies are not readily available, 

shelterbelts or horticultural crops. 



WEEDONE Weed Killers are manufactured by American Chemical Paint Com¬ 
pany—the ORIGINAL and ONLY manufacturers of world-famous WEEDONE 
products as used in more than 57 countries of the world. 

i 

WEEDONE products are sponsored, recommended and distributed by United 
Grain Growers Limited and their appointed dealers EXCLUSIVELY in Western 
Canada. 



United Grain Growers 

LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - CALGARY - EDMONTON - REGINA - SASKATOON 

Exclusive Sponsors and Distributors ol Weedone Products in Western Canada 






"soil cultivated, lawns cut..* 
and not a penny for repairs 
in 4 years” says C. L. Perry 


C. L. Perry of Byng Avenue, Toronto needs all the time 
and effort he can save for work in his greenhouses—he 
grows African Violets commercially. That’s why he 
bought a Roto-Hoe. It makes a perfect seed bed in one 
easy operation, pulverizes compost for potting—and its 
rotary cutter (one of many handy attachments) 
trims lawns and even tall grass around trees. 
"The $150 I paid for my Roto-Hoe; 4 years ago, has 
been saved dozens of times in labour cost alone, and 
though all my neighbours borrow it, I’ve never 
had the slightest trouble, thanks to its Lauson 
4 cycle engine”, says Mr. Perry. 

The 1956 range of 2 and 3 h.p. models are still 
low priced and even more dependable. Write for a 
free folder. 


THE ROTO-HOE IS DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: 

FALCON EQUIPMENT ALLIED FARM GRAIN BELT FARM NORTHWEST FARM 

COMPANY LTD., Box 40, EQUIPMENT LTD., EQUIPMENT LTD., EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Station H, Toronto 13., Sutherland Ave., at 1348 Halifax St., 7th Ave. and 6th St. 

Ont* 2875 St. Joseph King, Winnipeg, Man. Regina, Sask. £., Calgary, Alta. 

St, Lachine, P.Q. 


ROTARY 

EQUIPMENT SALES, 
523 Agnes St., New 
Westminster, B.C. 


Ready-Made 
Farms for Dairymen 

I N Holland, a piece of land sur¬ 
rounded by a dike is called a 
polder. On the low-lying flats along 
the Pitt River, about 20 miles from 
Vancouver, B.C., Dutch engineers are 
reclaiming a polder, and building a 
model farm community. Their com¬ 
pany, known as Pitt Polders Ltd., 
plans to bring 8,000 acres of water- 
soaked clay and peat back into useful 
production, and these plans are mov¬ 
ing ahead on schedule. 

The upper Pitt lands were first 
diked in 1911, and reclamation at¬ 
tempted through funds provided by a 
Vancouver development company. But 
the pumping unit was too small to do 
the job properly. Then World War I 
interfered, and the scheme fell 
through. One of the major problems 




Feed it with Elephant Brand 
fertilizer ... and watch it grow! Elephant 
Brand high analysis fertilizers supply 
your land with the plant food it 
needs . . . used in recommended 
quantities you can get enough nitrogen 
and phosphorous to increase your 
yield up to ten extra bushels to the acre! 

See your Elephant Brand agent— 
ask him about the right fertilizer 
for your farm! 

Ammonium Phosphate.11-48-0 

Ammonium Phosphate-Sulphate.16-20-0 

Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate.27-14-0 

Ammonium Sulphate.21-0-0 

Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate) ....33.5-0-0 
Complete Fertilizer.10-32-10 


ELEPHANT 


BRAND 


manufactured by 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

CF-3 


GET MORE FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 


now to 

FATTEN 


at that time was that cold spring water ; 
running down off the mountains kept 
the land too cold for proper seed ger¬ 
mination. Finally, there were several 
big breaks in the sagging dikes near 
Pitt Lake, and along a tributary 
stream, the Alouette, during the floods 
of 1948. After that, a shooting club 
took over the area as a private pre¬ 
serve and the chief harvest was mal¬ 
lard ducks. 

When Dutch capital became inter¬ 
ested in the area following World War 
II, they sent Dr. J. Blom out to inspect 
it in 1950. He did most of his touring 
by canoe. But Hollanders are old 
hands at reclaiming water-soaked land, 
so they decided to have a try at it. 
The Polder company was formed that 
year, and Dr. Blom was appointed as 
managing director. 

The first job was to repair existing 
dikes and build a new one along the 
base of the mountain to keep run-off 
water out. A pumping station was 
built. This time two large pumps were 
installed, with a combined pumping 
capacity of 80,000 gallons per minute. 
After the new dikes came a network 
of drainage ditches, and the reclama¬ 
tion project was well under way. 

I N addition to about 7,000 acres 
along the Pitt, the company ob¬ 
tained 1,000 acres farther south, be¬ 
tween two branches of the Alouette— 
making 8,000 acres in all. The first 
cultivation began in the lower part of 
the polder, which involved breaking 
the land and seeding it down to oats, 
grass, and clover. It was decided to 
subdivide the area into dairy farm 
units of from 80 to 100 acres apiece, 
with tile drainage installed on each 
individual parcel. This was found 
necessary because of the nature of the 
soil, and the heavy annual rainfall. 

Under the development scheme, the 
company readies the land with its 
heavy machinery, builds a new barn 
and modern home on each farm, then 
rents it to a dairyman of proven 
ability on a long-term lease. Tenants 
supply their own cultivating ma¬ 
chinery and stock, but they are able 
to start out with a neat barn and home, 
which might ordinarily take them 
years to achieve under ordinary con¬ 
ditions. At present there are no plans 
to sell any polder land, but this may 
be considered later when the project 
is more or less completed. 

“I want to emphasize that this isn’t 
a colonization scheme for Dutch 
farmers,” Dr. Blom explained. “Any 
good farmer can rent land here. How¬ 
ever,” he added, “we don’t want to 
be swamped with applications right 
now, because we already have more 
than we can accommodate.” 

In the meantime, drainage and re¬ 
juvenation of the water-soaked land is 
going on Steadily. But land reclama¬ 
tion isn’t a job that can be done in a 
hurry, so it will be some time before 
the whole polder is ready for occupa¬ 
tion. Twelve families are settled in the 
lower sector now, and a school bus 
has been provided to take the chil¬ 
dren to school in nearby Pitt Meadows. 
Eventually, the area is expected to 
contain abouj 80 to 90 modern dairy 
farms — a valuable addition to the 
future milk shed of metropolitan Van¬ 
couver, where the increasing urbani¬ 
zation of farm lands closer in is 
already causing concern to those who 
plan ahead. V 
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You’ll always be 
glad you bought a 

Johns- 

Manville 


No Answer Yet 
For Rhubarb Blight 


S INCE the beneficial effect of rhu¬ 
barb juice on the health of the 
teeth was revealed, many persons 
are eager to make a fuller use of this 
“fruit.” (It must be considered as a 
fruit in the diet.) But they are pre¬ 
vented from doing so by the ravages 
of the red-leaf blight. For some un¬ 
known reason, red-leaf rhubarb blight 
seems to be confined to the prairie 
provinces of Canada. 

Research has recently been under¬ 
taken to determine whether the deaths 
of plants are caused by a bacterium, a 
virus, or a physiological condition, but 
so far there has been not even a tenta¬ 
tive conclusion. If the cause is a 
disease, we must explain why healthy 
plants may remain for many years 
uncontaminated beside dying ones. (It 
is also difficult, of course, to explain 
how this can occur even if the cause 
is physiological.) We must also ex¬ 
plain why plants dug out as diseased, 
and left lying to die, will sometimes 
re-root and appear to be perfectly 
normal. 

Dr. C. F. Patterson, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, is of the opinion 
that the cause is physiological, that is, 
due to “hardship” in some form, either 
climatic or nutritional. If his opinion 
is correct, we can improve the life of 
our rhubarb plants by giving them the 
best possible growing conditions, high 
fertility, sufficient moisture, freedom 
from the exhaustion of producing seed 
stalks, and from the effects of crowd¬ 
ing and aged roots. Since all these 
features of good culture are rewarded 
in any case, we can make no mistake 
when we practice them. Mulching 
with straw, to keep the soil cool and 
moist, is sufficiently beneficial, in the 
plains country, to increase the yield 
of edible stalks by 50 per cent or more. 
Rhubarb also likes a little shade, but 
this, unfortunately, is difficult to pro¬ 
vide without bringing tree-root com¬ 
petition into the picture. 

The high-quality, sweet, rich, red 
varieties of rhubarb seem to be more 
susceptible than the old-fashioned 
green-stalked ones. Perhaps some of 
us in the more severe areas will have 
to be content to gain the health-giving 
factors of rhubarb juice from the 
green sorts, and to add the sugar our¬ 
selves. Since the various acids, vita¬ 
mins and minerals that give rhubarb 
juice its value are undoubtedly as gen¬ 
erously present in the green sorts as in 
the red sorts, the loss of superb ap¬ 
pearance in the cooked product can 
then more easily be overlooked. V 


25 POvNDJ Hit 


Texaco 

Marfak 


When sparks are flying or blizzards 
howling, you'll always feel safe and 
secure knowing that your roofs are 
J-M Asphalt Shinglesl 


THEY’RE EASY TO APPLY 


There are various types 

of J-M Asphalt Shin- 7 

gles. Each has been de- 

veloped through nearly 

a century of experi- 

ence. All are economi- 

cal in both first and 

long term costs. And 

all are easily and quickly applied by any 

"do-it-yourself” man. Most types can be 

nailed on right over old shinglesl 


Texaco Marfak — the 

because Marfak stays 
on the job. Marfak sticks to bearings and wear points better 
and longer; seals out dirt and grit; won’t wash out, jar out 
or squeeze out. When weather and working conditions are at 
their worst, Texaco Marfak is at its best. 


FIRE-RESISTANT.. .WEATHER-TIGHT 


,V\A v\\\ The name Johns- 
Manvilleguaran- 

GwWv'l tees that ever r 

\ shingle measures 
Tjp fefijW ' up to rigidly con- 
trolled quality 
? ?4 rrn standards. Danger 

1 n at a l la 1 W 3 SC from flying embers 

- vcv.. V- . . . . , , 

is minimized and 

your mind can be at rest in the most ter¬ 
rific downpours. A J-M Asphalt Shingle 
Roof is protection plus peace of mind. 


In tractors , combines , trucks and cars ; 
Marfak gives you longer life for bearings, 
more safe hours of operation between 
lubrications. 


LONG-LASTING AND COLORFUL 


Because beauty is sec- Qsi-zs?-' 

ond only to protection 
in today’s demand, 

Johns-Manville has 

made asphalt shingles 

available in a wide l*lr 

choice of rich solid sftngS I It 

colors and distinctive 

FREE—Full-color folder, write to Canadian 
Johns-Manville, 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. - 


IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 


Manufactured and Distributed in Canado by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company limited 


Food is tchere you find it, and the 
time to dine is when one is hungry. 
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Cleans feedlots 
Removes snow 
Backfills and levels 
Opens drainage ditches 
Builds and Maintains: 
Driveways and roads 
Terraces 

Irrigation ditches 
and borders 


TRACTOR EASY Scraping 

Low-cost earth moving and barnyard cleaning — that’s what ev¬ 
ery owner of an Allis-Chalmers CA, WD or WD-45 Tractor gets 
with this new 6-ft., tractor-mounted scraper. And it’s hitched 
or unhitched quickly with the tractor’s Snap-Coupleh hitch. 

The scraper is easily and quickly adjustable (without use of 
a wrench) 5 ways: 1. Blade can be angled into 13 positions. 2. 
Pitch of blade is adjustable. 3. Blade can be tilted, to either side. 
4. Blade is reversible for bulldozing and backfilling. 5 Scraper 
is hydraulically lifted or lowered. 

Scraper has curved, 14-in. high moldboard with replaceable 
cutting edge. Moldboard can be extended to 9 ft. with two 1%-ft. 
extensions. End plate attachments are also available to fit either 
extension or regular 6-ft. blade. 


Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about this new scraper or 
write to Allis-Chalmers for free illustrated literature. 

Snap-Coupler is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
CALGARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON 
TORONTO • WINNIPEG • MONTREAL 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 



Gel MORE SAVINGS 

* ITH Cs P 

INDIAN BRAN D 

Fertilizers 




CO-OP FERTILIZER for EVERY SOIL! 

ORDER NOW for BETTER CROPS IN '56 

All recommended types of fertilizer now 
available from your Co-op. 

Your Provincial Agriculturists will advise 
you on the type for your soil. 

REMEMBER . 

CO-OP INDIAN BRAND FERTILIZERS 

Increase yields 
Speed maturity of the crop 
Increases straw strength 
Reduce soil deterioration 
Reduce Root Rot damage 

You can now get Co-op fertilizers in all 
recommended strengths 

• 




Ammonium Phosphate 11-48-0 
Ammonium Phosphate 16-20-0 
Ammonium Nitrate Phosphate 27-14-0 
Ammonium Sulphate 21-0-0 
Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate) 33Vi-0-0 
Complete Fertilizer 10-32-10 


ASK FOR CO-OP INDIAN BRAND FERTILIZERS 


SEE YOUR CO-OP 


The Vision of 
John McDonald 

Continued from page 10 

an indefinable figure standing in the 
doorway of his bedroom and heard a 
reproving voice ask, “When are you 
going to save the soil?” The figure dis¬ 
appeared in an instant, but the words 
have stayed in Mac’s mind to this day. 
More than that, the strange experience 
was translated into action. That vision 
—or dream, if you wish—started a 
“Save the Soil” campaign which has 
spread over half a continent. 

, i 

Still haunted by the strange voice, 
McDonald saw his fields in a different 
light next morning. For the first time 
he noticed how tiny rivulets down the 
slopes of his rolling land had grown 
with each succeeding rain. These early 
signs of gullying on his own and neigh¬ 
boring land, convinced him that the 
whole district was headed for disaster. 

For months Mac turned the problem 
over in his mind, searching for a plan. 
He talked with this neighbor and that. 
At last, in Pete Yacooshin he found 
another Eckville farmer who was 
aware of the danger. The two arranged 
for a public meeting, but the same 
rains that were deepening the erosion 
gullies, turned the country roads into 
a quagmire and the meeting had to be 
postponed. Then they would strike a 
busy period and couldn’t leave the 
farm—time and time again their get- 
together had to be put off. 

I T was a full three years after the 
vision before the first meeting was 
held in a granary at nearby Benalto— 
and then under strange circumstances 
which lent an air of drama to the occa¬ 
sion. Only three people attended— 
McDonald, Yacooshin, and George 
Richardson, secretary of the Benalto 
Agricultural Society. As they talked, 
dark clouds raced overhead, and driv¬ 
ing ice and rain thundered on the 
granary’s tin roof. But instead of 
drowning their voices, the din served 
only to emphasize the need of action. 
When the three men left the building, 
each had agreed to ask a few neigh¬ 
bors to attend another meeting. They 
must have wondered just how success¬ 
ful the second meeting would be—so 
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Peter Yacooshin and his grandson at 
their Eckville home farm in Alberta. 


far, it seemed a pretty hopeless 
proposition. 

But Mac McDonald was no stranger 
to adversity. A boyhood accident in 
his native Prince Edward Island took 
one of his legs. By 1910, tuberculosis 
had made such inroads in his health 
that the family doctor gave him less 
than a year to live. Mac left his school 
teacher’s job on the Island and headed 
west. Hobbling about on crutches, he 
cleared land on his homestead at 
Leslieville, Alberta. Then he returned 
to the schoolroom for another stint be¬ 
fore ill health finally drove him back 
to the farm, this time for good. 

On a trip back to the Island three 
years ago, Mac called on the doctor ^ 
and asked the latter if he recognized 
him. “Weel now,” the old man said 
sadly, “if Johnny McDonald had lived, 
puir lad, ye’d be the spittin’ image o’ 
him.” 

For Pete Yacooshin, life had been 
no bed of roses either. After fleeing < 
the Ukraine in 1917, he worked for 
Henry Ford in Detroit for awhile, then 
travelled west to Alberta, and began 
farming at Eckville. While learning 
the ways of the land he little dreamed 
that some day he would share in shap¬ 
ing farm practices over a wide area. ' 

The second meeting (also at 
Benalto), saw a committee set up to 
finalize plans for a competitive “Save 
the Soil” campaign in that district. 
Chaired by Yacooshin, this committee | 
consisted also of Don McDonald, Mar- | 
tin Gefle, and Hugo Mottus. The Eck- ‘ 
ville Board of Trade agreed to sponsor 
the first competition with a prize 
award of $25. Elevator companies, fer¬ 
tilizer and implement companies, the 
Alberta Seed Growers’ Association, the j 
Central Alberta Dairy Pool, and the ’ 
Benalto Agricultural Society also 
agreed to help. j 

Now endorsed by the Alberta De- ’ 
partment of Agriculture, the first 
“Save the Soil” campaign was off to a 
flying start with 31 members. That J. 

M. McDonald and Sons should 7 win 
this first campaign was a piece of sheer 
poetic justice. 

From four or five regular meetings 
on soil conservation in the Eckville 
district, the movement spread to 
neighboring communities, then over 
the whole province. Similar programs 
appeared in Manitoba and Saskatche¬ 
wan, then in parts of the United 
States. 

Some time later, Mac McDonald got 
together with the secretary of the 
Eckville Board of Trade and worked 
out details for a method of giving 
annual recognition t o outstanding 
farmers. This was forwarded to the 
then Minister of Agriculture, and, it is 
believed, laid the ground work for the 
Master Farm Family Award, the most 
coveted farm trophy in the province. 
Taken with the Farm and Home Im¬ 
provement program, which grew out 
of “Save the Soil,” this would make 
Eckville the cradle of Alberta’s “better 
farming” movement. 

Some day, one might hope, a farmer 
of that area who started checking soil 
erosion through “Save the Soil,” then 
went on to build a model farm through 
“Farm and Home Improvement,” will 
win the “Master Farmer Family 
Award.” Then his farm will be a last¬ 
ing tribute to Mac McDonald, Pete 
Yacooshin, and the extension workers 
who transformed a vision into action. V 
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...with the fabulous 


When you need it most ■ Pontiac 
has it to spare! 

There are times on today’s crowded highways—and 
every modern motorist has experienced them— 
when you’ve got to GO! Fabulous ’56 Pontiac takes 
those situations in full stride .., streaks to soaring 
life to get you out—past—and in again safely! Five 
flashing engines, with up to 227 horsepower— 
thirteen thrilling power teams—give you a choice 


5B PONTIAC 

of more safe power than ever before ... safety-proven 
power! But Pontiac’s power is only part of the story. 

The smooth, sleek lines of Pontiac’s Silver-Streak styl¬ 
ing—the refinement, distinction and deep-seated com¬ 
fort of’56 Pontiac’s interiors ... all these reflect a new 
kind of driving excitement. Here’s youthful fire and 
exuberance in every detail that you’ll find only in the 
fabulous ’56 Pontiac! There’s a Pontiac priced for you 
;.. see it at your Pontiac dealer’s—today! 
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• CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

. PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

• ELECTROTYPERS 

« WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 

• OFFSET PLATES 


RUBBER, 

• PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

• STEREOTYPERS 

• NEWSPAPER FEATURES 

• ADVERTISING SERVICES 

, MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 



The Desert 
Soon Will Bloom 

\ BOUT three miles south of Kere- 
AA meos, in the arid Similkameen 
Valley of southern British Co¬ 
lumbia, Cawston Bench is a shining 
example of what can be done in dry 
belt areas, by building an irrigation 
system. Five years ago, the 640-acre 
tract contained nothing but sagebrush 
and rattlesnakes, but today it is a 
garden spot. It all started when the 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration 
decided to bring water to the area 
and reclaim the land for discharged 
veterans. 

The Bench was cleared of brush, 
and subdivided into 50 small holdings, 
each containing about 12 arable acres. 
Units that contain a bit of rough land 
are larger than the others, but under 



You Need Full Voltage for Rugged PULLING POWER 


With today’s gang plows, wider discs and heavier loads, you need all the pulling 
power of your tractor. To get that power requires full ignition voltage. You can be 
sure of full power performance and dependable service by installing Auto-Lite Special 
Duty Contact Points and the powerful CAC-4001 Ignition Coil the next time you 
service your Auto-Lite-equipped tractor. 


78% more Strengthening 
contact area rib at lever angle 

Auto-Lite Special Duty Con- fv 4 

tact Points are speci- 1 

fically designed and 'j§te m 

built to give 

superior perform- m j lA ( a j p J 

ance under low- 
speed operating | ¥ 

conditions. Big 

high-quality tungsten points provide 78% 
more contact area than standard duty contacts; 
give you top performance and longer life . 


Ballast reduces heat in 
primary . . . maintains high 

voltage output The CAC Coil, with 

ing and maintains 
high voltage over a 
wide temperature range. It can be used on 
all Auto-Lite 6-volt systems and will give 
you improved performance, at all engine speeds. 


Auto-Lite Original Service 
Parts are engineered for 
superior performance and 
specified by leading manu¬ 
facturers as original factory 
equipment. They are available 
through better implement 
dealers, garages and gas 
stations everywhere. 


Auto-Lite manufactures over IfiO products including Spark Plugs , Batteries, Wire and Cable 
and Automotive Electrical Systems . . . sold throughout the United States and Canada. 


the terms of the agreement, those who 
settle on these units aren’t charged for 
the non-arable land. To get started, 
each veteran is allowed a sum of 
$6,000 for his house, land, trees, and 
equipment. For the first five years he 
pays only the interest on this, and is 
then allowed 20 years to dig up the 
remainder. Regardless of how soon he 
pays off his loan, however, a tenant 
can’t receive clear title to the property 
until he has been on there ten years. 

About 30 families have been settled 
on the Bench, to date. Many of them 
have had to work at other jobs while 
their trees were maturing, but in an¬ 
other few years most of the farms will 
be self-supporting. In the short time 
they’ve been there, the veterans have 
transformed the area into a model 
fruit-farming community, with neat 
rows of healthy young trees and mod¬ 
ern stucco homes, most of the latter 
built by the men themselves. 

One of the first to finish his house 
and get started on the Bench was 
Walter Gemmell, a former member of 
the Army Postal Corps. Walt, who is 
a native of Findlater, Saskatchewan, 
had been working in the Similkameen 
Valley at the time he joined up, so it 
was natural he should return there 
when he decided to take up land 
under the V.L.A. 


F OR Gemmell, who took up his 
holding in 1951, the long wait for 
the fruit trees to mature is nearing an 
end. Last year he made the first real 
shipments from his six acres of apples, 
apricots, peaches and pears, although 
it was a small harvest compared with 
what he expects to produce. To con¬ 
serve moisture, Walt has sown alfalfa 
between his trees, which he will even¬ 
tually plow under as green manure. 
In the meantime, he gets three cuts a 
year from the alfalfa, which brings in 
a little ready cash and protects the 
soil as well. 

Walt draws his domestic and irriga¬ 
tion water from the Bench system, 
which is supplied from the Similka¬ 
meen River. Three electric pumps, 
two of 200 h.p. and one of 100 h.p., 
lift the water to a surge tank that 
maintains a steady pressure so the 
pumps won’t start operating every 
time someone draws a glass of water. 
In winter, the small pump handles all 
the needs of the district, saving the 
other two for the heavy demands of 
the growing season. 

While his trees have been growing, 
Gemmell has kept things going by 
raising a few vegetables, such as early 
potatoes, and by working on estab¬ 
lished ranches down in the lower part 
of the valley. That way he was able 
to earn and learn.—C.V.F. V 



stein cow, were great chums, icrites 
Mrs. Ethel Kerns of Wimborne, Alta. 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


’men' 

PAST 
L 40 a 


Handiest file 
for your farm 

Black Diamond Axe file 

a %'sr 


• One side 

double cur for 'f|||||||P 

fast metal removal. 'mw' 

• Other side single TmMW' \ \ . 

cut for smoothing \!W \ \ ^ 

and sharpening. Y j^y) \ 

• Comfortable forged \ f \ 

handle; handy hang-up N. I ) 

hole; slips into \ \ 

pocket without bulging. \ \ 

For fast filing of metal ... \ 
for slick touch-ups of axes l ^ 

and other tools and imple- l \ 

ments... you just can’t beat \ -: 

this 8" Black Diamond Axe \ 
file. It’s traditionally fine \ 

Black Diamond quality, too. \ 

Write for free 48-page book: \ £ 

"FILES FOR THE FARM" 

Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd, 

Port Hope, Ontario 


Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, -Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 


then your troubles may be traced to Glandu¬ 
lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys¬ 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation. 

Excelsior Institute, Dept. A- 134 . Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


24th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Banff School of Fine Arts 

June I8th-September 8th, 1956 
Offering courses in: Painting; Music — Piano, 
Choral, Singing. Strings; Drama: Ballet; Weaving; 
Ceramics; Interior Decoration; Oral French; Short 
Story, Playwriting—Radio and Television Writing; 
Photography. 

For calendar write: Director, 

Banff School of Fine Art*, Banff, Alberta, Canada 
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Farming 
In Comfort 


[Guide photo 

A truck cab on the tractor is a b’g 
improvement, says Adialard Corbiell. 


\ DIALARD CORBIELL of Cluny, 
Alberta, believes that a farmer 
has just as much right to work 
in comfort as anyone else. Using an 
old D15 International truck cab ob¬ 
tained from a neighbor, he built a 
nice, warm cupola over the scat of his 
tractor. When the temperature drops 
to 20 degrees below, and there’s snow 
plowing or feed hauling to be done, 
Ad doesn’t have to bundle up like an 
Eskimo. 

“These tractor companies should 
take time to find out what farmers 
want,” he said, “then they’d probably 
sell models with housing already at¬ 
tached.” 

If you’re looking for an old truck 
cab for a job like this, choose one with 
a windshield that opens, Ad advises. 
That way you’ll be able to get ventila¬ 
tion when the weather warms up. 

The Corbiell cab is bolted to the 
tractor’s rear fenders by three bolts, 
which can be removed easily. Having 
his own welding outfit, Ad was able 
to make all alterations right on the 
farm. Total cost of the project was 
about $15, most of which went to re¬ 
place a broken windshield. 

But Ad Corbiell isn’t going to settle 
for comfort alone. When The Country 
Guide called, he was working on a 
radio for inside the cab. To protect it 
from dropped tools or an unwary foot, 
he’d made a round covering of welded 
steel. If we may paraphrase an old 
quotation, “He shall have music, 
wherever he goes.” V 


“Mary, call the fuel oil man and cancel 
our order” 
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HEALTHY!” 


Help PREVENT DISEASE 

with good feeds containing the right amount 
of the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 
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CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


To make money for you —as layers or meat birds —your 
chicks must stay healthy! It’s good health that leads to better 
growth and better production. 

There’s no surer way to help prevent disease and keep your 
chicks healthy than the use of the right amount of the right 
antibiotic. Not just any antibiotic, but the world’s greatest 
disease-fighter: AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. 

AUREOMYCIN is more effective against more disease organ¬ 
isms than any other known drug. 

AUREOMYCIN, in the right amount in good feeds, offers 
you the finest protection you can get today against the chronic 
diseases that cause so many losses —CRD, blue comb and non¬ 
specific enteritis. 

Be sure! See your feed dealer or feed mixer. Ask him for feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN. 

*Reg. U.S. Trade-Marls. 



SOLD IN CANADA BY 

N. D. HOGG, LTD. 

BOX 66. STATION Q 
TORONTO. ONTARIO 


MANUFACTURED BY 

AMERICAN CYAN AMID COM PAN1? 

FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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The 

LEADING MOWER 


Behind ANY Tractor... 



No matter what tractor you 
use, the John Deere No. 5 Mower 
can be hitched to it quickly and 
easily. When you have the No. 5 
behind your tractor, you're all 
set for an unbeatable job of mow¬ 
ing. You'll cut as much as 35 
acres a day, cut cleanly, get 
neat, square corners. You'll cut 
at a uniform height uphill, down¬ 
hill, and on sidehills. You'll be 
less tired because there is no 
side draft to fight all day. 

It’s a High-Speed Mower 
in Every Respect 

You cut extra acres per day— 
do the job better with the No. 5 
because it's a high-speed mower 
through and through. Precision 
cutting parts do a clean job in 
fine grass and hay or thick 
weeds. They do an outstanding 
job because they can be kept in 


adjustment easily—in perfect 
cutting register year after year. 

Uniform Cutting at All Times 

Uniform cutting on uneven 
ground is made possible by the 
flexible hitch and single caster 
wheel of the No. 5. The flexible 
hitch and caster wheel let the 
cutter bar follow the lay of the 
land at all times. Much of the 
weight of the mower is carried 
on the caster wheel, which 
means your tractor steers easier 
—that you can make shorter 
turns for square comers. 

The John Deere No. 5 Mower 
is the most popular mower sold 
today. See your John Deere 
dealer soon, and you'll see why 
so many farmers consider the 
No. 5 the leading mower behind 
any tractor. 


Send for 

FREE 

Literature 



l- 

I JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 

| Calgary • Ragina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me your free illus- 
I trated folder on the John Deere 
No. 5 Mower. 


Name - 

R. R. - Box- 


Town — 
Province- 


Canada 




4-H Club Council 

Deletes National Competitions 

Delegates present reports at Saskatoon con¬ 
vention of Canadian Council on 4-H club work 



Exec. Can. Council on 4-H Clubs, 195b: (l. to r.) seated: J. D. Moore, sec. mgr., 
Ottawa; Echo Lidster, B.C.; D. C. Foster, pres., Man.; F. E. Wolff, vice-pres., 
C.P.R., Toronto. Standing: R. G. Bennett, past-pres., Ont.; E. F. Pineau, Ottawa; 
R. P. Frey, Imp. Oil, Toronto; E. S. Manning, Packers, Toronto; J. E. Dube, Que. 


T HE newly elected executive of 
the Canadian Council on 4-H 
Clubs is faced with the need to 
re-examine and define its policy. Dele¬ 
gates attending the 25th annual con¬ 
vention on 4-H clubs meeting in Sas¬ 
katoon last month, placed before this 
body regional and national problems 
directly related to 4-H work in 
Canada. 

Dr. V. E. Graham, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, laid before the Council 
the problem of dwindling enrollment 
in the degree course at the University 
of Saskatchewan. From an enrollment 
of 147 students in 1949, the number 
has steadily decreased until this year 
only 25 students can be graduated. 
“We must have more students to con¬ 
tinue the flow of professional agricul¬ 
turists,” said Dean Graham. “Unless 
we get more of the right type of young 
farmers into our agricultural colleges, 
Canada is going to lose out in agricul¬ 
tural leadership. Many of our students 
come up through 4-H club work. This 
problem I place before you.” 

Herb Clark, extension department. 
University of Saskatchewan, brought 
in an encouraging report on the in¬ 
crease in the number of 4-H clubs and 
members in his province. “But we are 
not reaching many rural youths over 
17 years of age,” stated Mr. Clark. 
The reason could be any one of several 
factors such as the shift of rural popu¬ 
lation to urban centers. Previously the 
rural youth attended high school in 
his own district but now the consoli¬ 
dated high school in a larger center 
took him out of the rural area. In the 
trend to larger farms and mechaniza¬ 
tion, many young people leave the 
rural districts to find employment. 
From our study we have concluded 
that “the average number of years a 
boy or girl remains in club work is 
2.4 years,” Mr. Clark said. 

Jim Moore, secretary-manager of 
the Council, brought along his $64 
question to the Council. “While to¬ 
day’s membership in 4-H dubs is more 
than twice that of 1945 yet the large 


percentage of eligible young people 
not presently taking part would seem 
to indicate that a major objective for 
the future should be increased 4-H 
enrollment.” (About 12 per cent of 
boys and girls eligible for member¬ 
ship, participate in 4-H club activities.) 

Dr. F. J. Greaney, director, Line 
Elevators Farm Service, Winnipeg, 
read communications from the Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture and the Prince 
Edward Island Federal-Provincial Ag¬ 
ricultural Council, recommending that 
4-H national competitions should be 
eliminated. This brought delegates 
from the various provinces to their 
feet. 

Miss Echo Lidster, director of 4-H 
clubs in British Columbia, replied to 
the charge that national competitions 
had become too bitter. “Can teen-agers 
take competition? They enjoy it, thrive 
on it. But their sense of justice is very 
keen. Young people feel that competi¬ 
tions are becoming competitions be¬ 
tween coaches. Results depend on 
coaching given by agricultural repre¬ 
sentatives. The good that comes out 
of that one day of competition does 
not go back into the province. British 
Columbia agrees jJrat national com¬ 
petitions should be eliminated.” 

Newfoundland’s representative, Dr. 
Florence O’Neill, presented the view¬ 
point of her province. “We strongly 
disagree with competition on the na¬ 
tional level. Have competitions in the 
provinces and demonstrations at the 
national level but not competitions at 
the national level.” 

“Competition is building up a bar¬ 
rier. We are thinking in terms of prov¬ 
inces, not as a nation,” declared Mrs. 
M. Manning of Charlottetown. 

“In the United States competitions 
discontinue at the state level. At the 
national level, club members are 
chosen on record of work,” noted Mr. 
Moore. 

“We believe in national unity. How¬ 
ever, I am afraid we are the only prov¬ 
ince opposed to the deletion of the 
competitions at the national level,” 
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stated D. C. Foster, director of exten¬ 
sion for Manitoba. 

E. F. Pineau of the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture pointed out that 
the expression of opinion of the vari¬ 
ous provinces indicated the course to 
follow. Substituting demonstrations at 
the national level would put Quebec 
on an unfair basis—a demonstration in 
French would not appeal to an English 
audience in Toronto. 

On the motion of J. A. Garner, di¬ 
rector of extension for Ontario, and 
Rupert Ramsay, director, Extension 
Department, University of Saskatche¬ 
wan, “that competitions be eliminated 
at the national level,” there was one 
dissenting vote—many who took part 
in the discussion declined to vote. 

E. S. Manning of Toronto wa's de¬ 
termined to see the thing through. 
“We need a sort of royal commission 
to study our problems. We must reor¬ 
ganize our Council to see that it carries 


out the work set for it. We must set 
up an organization in keeping with 
the times. I recommend to the board 
of directors that they make a complete 
study of the work of the Council and 
bring forward recommendations for 
them to follow.” As a member of the 
new executive, Mr. Manning will be in 
a position to implement such changes. 

At a subsequent meeting the board 
of directors confirmed that competi¬ 
tions at the national level should be 
deleted from future club activities. A 
special committee was set up to study 
and implement a future program. 

After a quarter century of 4-H club 
work the Council can look back with 
pride on a record of remarkable 
growth and achievement. With fore¬ 
sight and understanding it must plot 
the future policy of 4-H clubs so that 
its youthful members can meet the 
challenge of a rapidly changing agri¬ 
cultural picture in Canada. V 


Ten Acres: 

A Thousand Sheep 

This Australian grazier maintains 1,000 sheep on ten 
acres of irrigated land, and is enlarging his business 


by L. T. SARDONE 

A GRAZIER at Wellington, in Cen¬ 
tral Western New South Wales, 
Australia is running 100 sheep 
to the acre. In so doing, he is pioneer¬ 
ing a project in which sheep are really 
supported by the production of the 
land, and not at any time grazed on it. 
He claims that anybody with suitable 
land, in any country, can do the same, 
by running sheep as a poultry farmer 
runs fowls. 

P. T. Hodgkinson has 1,000 sheep 
on ten acres of Glenrock, his river fiat 
property. He claims that his system, 
if adopted on a widespread scale, 
could double present wool production 
within five years. He also stresses that 
his project is essentially a wool-grow¬ 
ing, and not a stock-fattening scheme. 
Stock is kept solely for the production 
of wool, which is why the Merino is 
used. Sheep that are the best wool 
growers in any country could also be 
used. 

A ten-acre lucerne paddock produces 
the feed for his sheep, which are kept 
in adjoining pens. Three years of ex¬ 
periment, hard work and investment 
have produced the system which is 
now paying dividends, and is expected 
to pay more in the future, now that it 


is to be expanded to embrace 2,000 
sheep. 

The system he uses makes him inde¬ 
pendent of the weather. He buys 
sheep in poor condition, during dry 
periods, and sells after shearing, when 
prices are high. 

Glenrock, between the Bell and 
Macquarie Rivers, is ideally suited for 
the system, but the owner claims that 
any area with a river frontage would 
do as well. Enough water for irriga¬ 
tion, and a piece of high, well-drained 
land for pens, are the only geographi¬ 
cal necessities. 

T HE sheep are kept in three pens, 
each 120 by 30 yards. They are 
built of four-foot rabbit-proof wire 
mesh, on high ground west of the 
lucerne paddock and draining sharply 
away to the north. 

The sheep are run close together in 
the pens, like fowls, and are fed once 
daily, with lucerne cut fresh from the 
paddock. The lucerne, two-thirds of a 
ton each day, is spread along the 
fence. Broadleaf lucerne, universal in 
New South Wales and allied to Cana¬ 
dian alfalfa, was sown at the rate of 
12 pounds to the acre, on country 



A hundred sheep per acre on ten acres, kept for wool, is successfully man¬ 
aged by this Australian grazier at Wellington, N.S.W., and will be expanded. 



Hake Better Hay 

with the Gentle Atlion of High-Speed 


PRECIOUS LEAVES 
STAY ON . . . 


JOHN DEERE SIDE RAKES 


YOUR feed dollars are in the leaves of your hay—leaves con¬ 
tain carotene, minerals, proteins—the nutritious feed and the 
tasty flavor. Gentle John Deere Side-Delivery Rakes make sure 
you not only save more leaves but let you hustle right along at 
higher speeds. You’ll make airy, faster-curing windrows with 
leaves tucked safely inside, stems outside. 

HIGH-SPEED No. 851 RAKE 

With the semi-integral John Deere No. 851 Rake (above) 
you can make excellent leaf-saving windrows at speeds up to 
7 miles per hour. It’s equipped with a right-angle reel which 
reduces the forward movement of hay approximately 50 per 
cent. Flexible, spring-suspended reel. . . ground drive . . . high 
clearance ... curved teeth—these features of the No. 851 Rake 
assure better hay in every crop. 

The John Deere No. 858 Rake has all of the features of the 
No. 851 plus additional teeth and strippers for clean raking in 
beans and similar crops. 

Drawn John Deere No. 594 Side-Delivery Rakes are avail¬ 
able in low-wheel or steel-wheel models. The floating cylinder 
follows the surface of the ground to get all of the hay even in 
difficult raking conditions such as rough ground, ridges, and 
swales. 

See your John Deere dealer. Mail coupon today for free 
descriptive literature. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 



i-1 

j JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. I 

| Calgary - Regina • Hamilton - Winnipeg 
^ Please send me free folders on the following: J 

□ No. 850 Series Semi-Integral Rakes 

□ No. 594 Series Drawn Rakes 

□ John Deere Way of Making Hay 
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“Hou/ did she ever 
get such beautiful 
kitchen and 
bathroom walls?" 


^ “She sags she 
finished them herself 
with Luxor Supreme 
V Enamel." > 


and She did! Easily applied C.P; 
Luxor Supreme Enamel gives a super- 
tough, high gloss finish that is washable, 
wear and scuff-resistant. Available in a 
host of striking complimentary colors 
from your Canada Paint dealer. 


Your Canada Paint 


'pm*** 


dealer has a complete range 


of Special Farm finishes, tool 


3USHE0 


3 CANADA PAINT CO. LIMITEI 

*"•—~ ~duality 0 ?6*U4Ae& frio*n to 


IRS AND TILLER/MOWERS 

uring the 60-second switch 
n tilling to mowing 
no tools needed! \ 


• MOWS 


• SPADES 


Let a CHOREMASTER 
r Tiller/Mower or Tiller take 
over your toughest yard and 
garden jobs. Eager power works 
ground up to 21" wide and 9“ 
deep . .. mows grass and weeds 
21" wide ... switches quickly to 
edging, aerating and mulching. 
Handiest helper of all, high quality 
CHOREMASTER power equip¬ 
ment for outdoor housekeeping 
... priced for your budget. 


• WEEDS 


• FURROWS 


• AERATES 


MULCHES 


DEALERS: 

CONTACT THESE DISTRIBUTORS 


Nova Scotia- Alberta-British Columbia* 

Ontario-Quebec New Brunswick Saskatchewan 

Co. S. Manley & Sons, Ltd. Goodspeed-Millard Wm. Goett Co., Ltd. 

iet 200 Laughton Avenue 462 Prince Street 823—10th Ave. West 

litoba Toronto 9, Ontario Truro, Nova Scotia Calgary, Alberta 

CHOREMASTER DIVISION, Weber Engd. Prod., Inc., 817 Evans St., Cintl. 4, 0., U.S.A. 


subject to backwater flooding. The 
land often lies for 48 hours under 
seven feet of water. About two inches 
of fine silt is often deposited, and 
therefore no fertilizer is required. 

During winter, the stock are fed 
on lucerne hay conserved from the 
paddock during the spring, summer 
and autumn. 

At first the sheep do not eat readily: 
they have to become used to the life, 
and educated to eat in conditions 
which are so different from a previous 
paddock existence. However, within a 
week they settle down to the routine. 
Poor sheep improve in a fortnight, 
and are well padded in a month. As 
soon as they arrive in the yards they 
are given a drench for internal 
parasites. 

All feed comes from the ten-acre 
paddock sown in 1948 and continu¬ 
ously irrigated with a spray system. 
The main idea is to give the lucerne 
a good watering to ensure sufficient 
growth, enabling feed to be always 
present in quantity. The water from 
the Bell River is pumped by electricity 
into a main line, from where it is dis¬ 
tributed by portable pipe lines. 

Each day’s feed comes from a 
swath four seven-foot mower-widths 
across, the full length (990 feet) of 
the paddock. The spray system fol¬ 
lows the mower across the paddock, 
which takes 28 days to traverse. 

Mr. Hodgkinson has been using a 
seven-foot power mower, side delivery 
rake and trailer, all worked from a 
kerosene-operated tractor. He now 
uses two horses to do this work, in 
order to cut production costs. Horses 
feed on the lucerne, which therefore 
supports the motive power also. Ma¬ 
chinery costs are now high and, as 
the plant is used for only a short 
period each day, no great capital out¬ 
lay is expended while it is idle. 

A LL of the conserved fodder is 
baled by contract for easier hand¬ 
ling, but a small hand-baler is quite 
sufficient. A flock of 1,000 sheep need 
at least 60 tons (1,800 bales) to carry 
them through the winter period, when 
the lucerne does not produce. 

Sheep in the pens have been re¬ 
markably free of disease, and losses 
have been extremely slight. Wethers 
and dry ewes are used and breeding 
in the yards is not attempted, as lambs 
suffer many types of mishaps which 
appear to be unavoidable, no matter 
how much care is taken. 

Main reasons for the lack of disease 
are a careful examination of all sheep 
before purchase, and the fact that in 
30 minutes Mr. Hodgkinson can go 
through all the pens and spot any sick 
or diseased animals. 

He estimated that $11,000 outlay 
is enough to start such a scheme, once 
a suitable area has been established. 
He says he has now brought his 
scheme to a stage where he considers 
it possible for a man with limited 
capital to become a wool-grower. 

He recommends that young sheep, 
or sheep off-shears be bought during 
dry periods, when prices are low, and 
that they be carried a year and then 
shorn. The younger sheep can be car¬ 
ried on for a year more and older ones 
sold after rain, when prices are high. 

Running sheep in this way is a job 
that requires constant daily work, 
with attention to every detail, Mr. 


Hodgkinson maintains, because there 
is no margin for error. 

Since he has established his project 
he has every confidence in it. He sees 
for Australia and countries like Can¬ 
ada the opportunity for many who 
have limited capital to own their own 
1,000-sheep ranch, and see something 
at the end of the year as a reward for 
their labors. V 


These Slopes 
Now Hold Water 

E D OYLER’S farm, south of Port 
Perry, Ontario, lies on a long 
sloping hillside, falling off to the 
northwest, and the view from his side 
door would be w’orth thousands of 
dollars in any city. But on the farm, 
there is a price for such a view. 

“Throw a bucket of water off the 
porch,” says Ed, with a sweep of his 
hand, “and it never stops until it’s at 
the bottom, away down there.” 

This was bringing erosion problems. 
Run-off from the barn was beginning 
to gouge out a gulley through the 
fields. The bottom land was swampy 
and unproductive. 

Mr. Oyler made a start at remedy¬ 
ing this situation in 1942, when he 
seeded four fields near the barn to 
permanent pasture. They have been 
in grass ever since, safe from erosion, 
and producing, he says, an astonishing 
amount of feed for the herd. 

Then through his local Soil and 
Crop Improvement Association, he 
heard of the O.A.C. soil management 
program. He invited the Soils Depart¬ 
ment men to his farm to give him 
some ideas. That was when he began 
to bring erosion completely under 
control, and make the farm yield to 
its utmost. 

The soils specialists surveyed the 
land, laid out the problem areas in 
strips running cross-wise of the slope. 
They advised him to bulldoze some 
brush off one spot so that he could 
lay out one long and fertile field for 
easier cultivation. They suggested tile 
drainage to carry the water off the 
soggy areas at the bottom of the slope. 

All of these ideas would cost money, 
but Mr. Oyler, a well-known Holstein 
breeder who began to learn farming 
in this country as a hired man, and is 
now recognized as one of the leaders 
of his community, saw them as 
answers to his problem. 

He soon had a bulldozer digging 
holes to bury giant rocks. He tore off 
the brush, laid the tile drains, seeded 
grass waterways where necessary, and 
after a discussion of his crop needs 
with the soil specialists, planned a 
crop rotation for the entire farm. 

Now he says the farm is producing 
more grass and hay and grain. He 
grows corn as well, finds that the 98 
acres of land can easily support the 
15 to 20 head of Holstein cows, and a 
total of 40 head of stock. He puts up 
both grass and com silage, as well as 
hay, for winter feeding. 

Now, too, a bucket of water thrown 
from the kitchen porch is absorbed by 
the soil long before it reaches the 
bottom of the hill. The long fields 
save hours of time each year, and 
erosion has almost ceased to be a 
problem. V 
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^CHEMICALS 
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..... . . 


THE DRUM YOU CAN’T BEAT for farm weed control 


There’s no question about it! With 
Esteron 99* on your side, you’re all set to lick 
the biggest army of weeds that ever invaded 
your land. Watch "toughies” like Canadian 
thistle and wild buckwheat take the count! 
And see what happens to mustard and stinkweed. 

Wherever stubborn weeds must be cleaned out 
of your grain, pastures, ditch banks and road- 

DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, 


sides — you can count on Esteron 99 to save 
you money because it does a better job of weed 
killing. 

easier to use 

You’ll like its low volatility. You’ll also note the 
way it mixes easily and stays mixed in hard or 
soft water, in high- or low-volume sprayers. 
Foaming is not a problem. Neither is storage. 
In unopened containers, Esteron 99 is guaranteed 


to stay in solution even at low temperatures. 
You’ll be happy with the big increase in yield 
and the big cut in your operating costs when 
you use Esteron 99. 

see your dealer 

Look for the Dow Agricultural Chemical dealer 
in your area. He is the man to see for Esteron 99 
in the large twenty-five gallon drum, the handy 
five gallon can or the one gallon size. 

♦Trade Mark 


LIMITED • TORONTO • MONTREAL • WINNIPEG • SARNIA 
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Is the better buy' 

winui 


Comparison 
Will prove 

VTESTEEL 


Built Better—to Last Longer 


Ask your local 
dealer or write 
ior prices and 
particulars 


CG 


STOCK TROUGH 

• Made of heavy gauge corrugated gal¬ 
vanized steel. 

• Strongly braced to retain its shape. 

• Rolled edge joints for solidity. 

• Withstands the toughest treatment. 

• Resists rust, wear, and weather. 

• Costs little to buy—nothing to maintain. 

• Gives reliable service for years to come. 

3 SIZES 


Length 

Width 

Height 

r 

2' 

23" 

8' 

2' 6" 

23" 

10' 

3' 

23" 


*■■■■ 








book! 


It is a "must” for every progressive farmer. Its 120 pages tell—with 
illustrations, diagrams and tables—how and why to make quality 
concrete for all sorts of farm improvements. An invaluable work 
of reference! If you haven’t a copy, use the coupon today. 

Be sure to use "Canada" cement—your guarantee 
of quality. Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
r -- 

j CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED H-4 

I Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

I Please send free book "Concrete on the Farm”. 

I Name _ 

I Address _ 

__ 1 _ 



It Pays 
To Specialize 

W HEN a farm starts to go to 
seed it doesn’t necessarily mean 
the beginning of the end: if 
it’s seed crops you’re talking about, it 
often means the beginning of pros¬ 
perity. This is the day of the specialist, 
and grain farmers who specialize in 
seed crops generally have a bit of an 
edge when it comes to markets and 
prices. 

Dave Johnston, who farms about 
1,500 acres in the Moose Mountam 
area, near Areola, Saskatchewan, has 
let his acres go to seed with such suc¬ 
cess he’s now in his second year of 
probation for classification as a grower 
of elite seed. Before you can be certi¬ 
fied as an elite seed grower your seed 
has to pass muster for three consecu¬ 
tive years. 

Dave was born 35 years ago near 
Kisbey, the next station w r est of 
Areola, on a farm homesteaded by his 
grandfather in 1898. In 1947 he 
bought his present farm, and moved 
onto it in 1950. 

“That was some year to start a new 
venture,” he recalls with a grin. “It 
was one of those late, wet springs, 
and four of us worked night and day 
to get my crop in. Later, a bad frost 
came along and I lost most of it.” 

Hard luck is “old hat” to grain 
farmers in the Areola district, and 
they’ve generally managed to bounce 
back each year for another try. The 
area was dried out during the ’thirties, 
and has the doubtful distinction of 
being located in the rust belt. But 
now there is Selkirk wheat to combat 
the rust; and there has also been a 
swing toward more livestock on the 
grain farms of the district. A local 
cattlemen’s association was formed 
this fall, and yards built to handle 
auctions of feeder cattle. If a serious 
dry spell comes again, the farmers 
have plans to meet that, too, because, 
like Dave, most of them have catch 
basins surveyed so they can store part 
of the spring run-off from nearby 
Moose Mountain. 

On the Johnston farm, a half-sec¬ 
tion has been set aside as pasture for 
the 50-head, commercial beef herd, 
but most of the remainder is under 
cultivation. The farm’s beef produc¬ 
tion could be greatly increased by 
irrigating with water from Moose 
Creek, which borders the pasture, but 
Dave has had good results from his 
seed grain crops so far and hasn’t 
found this necessary. 

This year, his cropping program 
included registered wheat, oats, and 
flax seed, plus 47 acres of a new 
Durum wheat (D.T. 136) that he is 
growing under contract for the Fed¬ 
eral Department of Agriculture. As 
this wheat hasn’t been tested enough 
to be declared a suitable variety yet, 
all contract growers have to turn their 
production back to the Department 
for distribution. 

When it comes to wheat, Dave is 
a booster for the new rust-resistant 
variety, Selkirk. During the rust epi¬ 
demic of 1954 he lost 90 acres of 
Thatcher to the disease, but 50 acres 
of Selkirk he was testing for the gov¬ 
ernment, under a similar contract, 
came through in fine shape. That was 
proof enough for him—most of his 
wheat acreage is in Selkirk now. V 



Quick Mount... Big Capacity 
Fast Action . . . 2500 lb. Test 
AS LOW AS $28500 


Better engineering design saves 
steel, requires only one cylinder, cuts 
costs. Yet the Jayhawk lifts as much, 
works as fast, lasts as long as any farm 
loader you can buy. Complete with 
larger 48-inch scoop, removable dirt 
plate and automatic load leveler as 
low as $285, depending on tractor. 
See the Jayhawk dealer for America’s 
best hydraulic loader buy. 

Seven Low Cost Attachments 


Push-off Stacker, Hay Crane with hydraulic 
grapple fork, Bulldozer, Long-tined Manure Fork, 



WYATT MFG. CO., INC. 


Since 1903 DCPt. Salina, Kansas 


Distributed in Canada by 

mckenzie auto equipt., ltd. 

Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 
T. H. PEACOCK, LTD. 

Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS, LTD., Winnipeg 



IF EVERYTHING YOU 
EAT TURNS TO GAS 

• You don’t have to suffer from gas 
heartburn and indigestion after every 
Thousands have found fast relief through 
the effective stomachic tonic action of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. No 
more baking soda! No more gas, heartburn, 
bloating! Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, liquid or tablets, at druggist’s* 


pains. 

meal! 
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Why Not Sheep 
In the North? 

Continued, from page 12 

It is generally figured that what 
will feed one cow will feed seven 
sheep. To be safe, let us say that six 
sheep equal one cow, and leave a little 
N leeway. With cattle, a 100 per cent 
calf crop is almost unheard of, while 
with sheep 120 per cent is not un¬ 
usual. In some cases the lamb crop 
may even be higher, with a good per¬ 
centage of doubles and some triplets. 
Even figuring 100 lambs from 100 
ewes at present prices, the lambs at 
$20 per lamb will show a fair return. 
The equivalent in cows is around 17 
head, which would do well to raise 15 
calves. At present prices ($5Q per 
calf), the gross return is $750, as 
compared with $2,000 for the lambs. 

Of course, it does not always work 
out so smoothly, but the possibilities 
are much in favor of it. Whether you 
are in cattle or sheep there is always 
something to take the joy out of life; 
it’s part of the game. The way I see 
it is that the sheep are done up in 
smaller parcels, which again spreads 
the risk over a larger surface. 

I F you have the grain to feed lambs 
prior to weaning, feed them and 
the ewes together for a few days. In 
this way the youngsters learn more 
quickly to eat oats. We feed whole 
oats to both sheep and lambs, in 
preference to chop. 

For winter shelter, an open shed is 
sufficient. They can get out of the wet 
soft snow, and away from the wind. 
Low temperatures do not bother them. 
Don’t keep them in a closed building, 
or they will get steamed up and their 
fleeces wet. This often means trouble. 

It is a good practice to have a shed, 
with a few small pens for new or weak 
lambs and their mothers. Such pens 
are especially needed if the weather 
is bad, or if the ewe will not take her 
lamb. Also have a supply of rubber 
nipples, of the kind used for human 
lambs. During lambing the youngsters 
sometimes don’t seem to know how to 
suck. They soon learn from a bottle 
of warm milk, even of the canned 
variety. 

The term “dual purpose” is often 
used in livestock circles. Personally I 
don’t think much of it in cattle (beef 
or milk), or in sheep (mutton or 
wool). This is just a matter of opinion 
no doubt. Give me real good old 
Herefords for beef, and good mutton 
type for sheep. I have seen a number 
of dual-purpose-type sheep as well 
as sheep raised solely for wool, but I 
still prefer a good stocky animal for 
meat. At one time I did not fancy, or 
wish, twin or triplet lambs, but I have 
found that a good ewe on the proper 
feed can raise lambs that will hold 
their own with the singles. 

It seems the regular thing that a 
man raising sheep gets requests for 
a carcass of lamb, or mutton. This is 
all to the good, if one will produce 
good stuff, clean and well butchered. 

When butchering is anticipated, 
put the animal in a stall, or pen, and 
starve it overnight. Before killing, 
have everything ready; then kill, bleed 
and get the skin off and the carcass 
dressed as speedily as possible. T his 


will give you a nicely flavored product 
and is very popular. We so often hear 
it said that if the wool touches the 
meat it will flavor it. We have not 
found this so. We do, however, aim 
to keep wool and meat apart, in the 
interests of cleanliness. Unfortunately, 
there are some men who are not too 
scrupulous as to principles, or careful 
when handling the meat. They peddle 
old, or sick ewes, old rams, or even 
buck lambs. This is where the meat 
gets that discouraging flavor, which is 
augmented by fermentation of food in 
the stomach of an unstarved animal. 
So do it right and customers will look 
you up. A good reputation is valuable 


and takes time to build up, but is so 
easy to lose. 

In winter feeding we don’t use feed 
racks or feed in a corral. We feed 
either on a field which is to be sum- 
merfallowed, or on a clearing. There 
are good reasons for this. First, most 
of the manure is spread by the stock 
on the land, thus doing away with 
cleaning sheds and corrals. By feed¬ 
ing away from the place, the sheep 
get exercise. Also, in feeding on a 
clearing there is still the benefit of the 
manure; and most of the brush is 
trampled or browsed, making a clean 
job. To feed, we just drive around the 
field pitching the hay off as we go, 


moving over so as to cover the whole 
space. A certain amount of hay will 
not be palatable. This is plowed in 
with the manure and builds up the 
soil, something which most of our 
northern soil needs. 

Now someone may say: “This all 
sounds very nice, but what about 
predatory animals?” A very good ques¬ 
tion. We have some predators, chief 
of which is the timber wolf. He is 
the worst too, but owing to the work 
that the Game Branch has done, and 
is still doing, he is getting scarcer. If 
the department keeps up the good 
work, wolves and rabies will be very 
considerably reduced. V 


C-I-L supplies polythene pipe resin 
to Canadian pipe manufacturers. 


<33> polythene 

PLASTICS DIVISION - suppliers of plastic raw materials 


even the cows 
are sold on 
polythene pipe! 

Your livestock does better when properly supplied 
with water. Polythene pipe offers you a fast, econo¬ 
mical way to bring it to them! 

Because polythene pipe is so light and flexible, one 
man can quickly lay his own temporary or permanent 
cold water lines in a rough trench. Curve it around 
rocks and obstructions to barns, poultry houses, stock 
watering points—wherever water is needed. Weighs so 
little, you can carry a large roll. 

Buy it today from your supplier in sizes from W 
to 6", to Canadian Government Specification 41-GP-5 
—look for this mark on the pipe. 


water in the pasture brings increased 
milk production! Supply water to all 
parts of your farm quickly and easily 
with polythene pipe. Never rusts, rots, 
scales or comes brittle with age. 


Pipe joins quickly and easily. Just insert the 
fitting, push ends together, and tighten clamps 
with screwdriver. Comes in lengths up to 400 feet. 
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Make short work of any field chopping 


One chopper that 
never takes a break 



Fitting the Farm 
To Soil and Climate 

Grassland farming was called for by a combination of frost 
danger, moisture conditions, grey-wooded soil and inclination 


Take a New Holland For¬ 
age Harvester and turn it 
loose in any forage crop. Now 
watch what happens. It gob¬ 
bles up the thickest, tallest 
stands like lightning. Just 
try and choke it! 

What’s the secret of this 
steady, high capacity? It’s 
New Holland’s patented, anti¬ 
clogging Flo-Trac Feed—fin¬ 
est feeding action on the 
market. 

No heavy lifting, forking 
or carrying. New Holland’s 
harvester with row crop 
attachment handles crops of 
any size, in any condition . . . 
chops and loads up to 22 tons 


of silage per hour, hour after 
hour. 

You run your entire har¬ 
vest without once getting 
down from the tractor seat. 
You’re in full mechanical con¬ 
trol. One lever works the feed 
table—lets you start, stop, 
even reverse this Harvester. 
That’s all there is to it. 

* * * 

Right now’s the time to let 
your New Holland dealer give 
you a demonstration. He can 
help you plan your silage’ 
program for the whole year. 
See him as soon as you can. 
New Holland Machine Co., a 
subsidiary of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 


\ LF ROSE farmed in the drought- 
struck Hanna country, until 
1932. Then, with his fields dried 
up and the country rapidly emptying 
of settlers, he decided that it was the 
path of wisdom to move. His search¬ 
ing took him to the Rocky Mountain 
House area of the foothills, one of the 
oldest parts of the province. It was 
near here that David Thompson, the 
explorer, had set up his camp before 
pushing across the mountains finally 
to be the first to reach the mouth of 
the Thompson River, named after 
him. The district had been a fur¬ 
trading center too, and tons of pelts 
had been carried east from the old 
fort. Unfortunately, the area had not 
been especially successful agricul¬ 
turally. 

Even when slim and wiry Alf first 
sighted the district, farming was still 
a sideline. It was tree-covered land, 
with some small farms in the clear¬ 
ings. A few settlers hunted deer and 
elk in the bush, or trapped during the 
winter. They broke up a few acres 
and grew a garden, or a little grain. 

But the season was short. Early 
frosts nipped off too many promising 
stands. Even without frost, many 
fields, for some undetermined reason, 
yielded only modest harvests. 

Nevertheless, Alf Rose liked the 
country. The land was cheap—the only 
kind he could then afford—and he 
located on a half-section, which he 
got for $300. It looked like) grass 
country, and he wanted a livestock 
farm. He had had his fill of grain. 

L UCK was with him. While he set 
himself to clear more land, he 
also seeded down five acres to sweet 
clover. Half a dozen stalks were all 
that grew. But despite his failure to 
get a catch, he learned something 
else. A soil scientist from the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta had already established 
experimental plots in the district. The 
soil, of the grey-wooded type that 
covers millions of Alberta acres, pre¬ 
sented him with a problem. After 
many attempts to find the solution, 
he went to the drug store and bought 
several different chemicals—to try on 
plots. He tried sulphur, magnesium, 
sodium, and others, and as he watched 
his trials, he breathed a sigh. On the 
sulphured plots, the grain grew sturdy 
and green. 


It was a major discovery in the 
search for the secret of the problem 
soil. For it was a soil now known to 
cover two-thirds of the entire province 
of Alberta. Extensive areas could be 
farmed if the secret could be found. 
After his first attempt at sweet clover, 
Alf Rose tried sulphur and fertilizer. 
It was the answer. He has been fer¬ 
tilizing every year since, has failed 
only twice since, to get good seed 
stands, and now has most of his 175 
cultivated acres into grass. He grows 
enough forage to feed his 90 ewes 
and 40 cows, and still is able to keep 
a hay bank should a bad year leave 
him short of feed. 

Even with so many head of stock 
on less than a quarter-section of hay 
and pasture (normally 30 to 40 acres 
are in grain), the sheep and cattle 
we saw walking through the belly- 
high grass, hardly had to lower their 
heads to eat. Alf Rose is a serious- 
minded farmer who regards those 
pastures as the most important crop 
on his farm. He admits that he could 
turn the stock out to pasture a little 
earlier than June, perhaps, but he pre¬ 
fers to err on the side of safety. He is 
seeding more creeping red fescue to 
get an earlier growth for the stock 
and to stretch out the growing season. 
To get heavier production, he spreads 
about 80 pounds to the acre of am¬ 
monium phosphate each spring on 
every field, grain or pasture. Also, he 
winters much of the stock right in the 
fields where hay is stacked, so that 
they will spread much of their own 
manure. 

H IS farm land rolls with typical 
Foothills roughness, and his fields 
are cut out of the bush like dots in 
a broken pattern of deep green. They 
offer shelter for wintering cattle out¬ 
doors. Like so much of the Foothills, 
they are wet from springs, and 
drenched with plenty of rain—in other 
words, ideal for grassland production. 

The summer season is short, and the 
winter is not bitter, but grain growing 
is undependable. Nearby, during the 
hot August weather, when The Coun¬ 
try Guide representative visited the 
area, a farmer picked a layer of ice 
off a pail of water and carried it to 
town. Dahlias and other flowers were 
blackened and crumpled to the 
ground. It was the kind of thing that 



NEW HOLLAND 

i 

'First in Grassland Farming" 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 



These are some of the sheep on the Alf Rose farm. On a half-section there 
are 90 ewes and 40 cows, in a program built to suit his soil and climate. 
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Resist for a moment the glitter and glamour of 
the beautiful Plymouth. Consider each of the 
new cars with your head, not your heart. 

Ask yourself how long their type of styling 
will retain its freshness. For example, you can 
now enjoy Plymouth’s up-swept rear fenders and 
taut, tailored lines that have set the trend for 
things yet to come. Result: a Plymouth will look 
modern for years, have consistently higher value. 

Above all, find out about the hidden values— 
such as Plymouth’s sturdy box-type frame, 
Oriflow shock absorbers, and 2-cylinder front 
brakes—that give you more car for your money. 

Think of power, too, not solely in terms of 
Plymouth’s verve and vigour, but also with 
tomorrow’s upkeep in mind. Look for built-in 
features like the floating oil intake and shrouded 
fan on Plymouth Sixes and V-8’s ... and other 
built-in features that mean lower repair bills and 
continued high power a year or so from now. 

Shown below are a few of the extra-quality 
features of the ’56 Plymouth. Your Plymouth 
dealer can show you many more. See him soon 
. . . see why it pays to purchase a Plymouth l 



With all of its high-quality features, a Plymouth is easy to buy! 



A Dozen Safety Features 

... like electric windshield 
wipers (above), Safety- 
Rim wheels, safety door 
latches . . . are standard. 
Full-time power steering 
and power brakes are 
available. 



Rounded Combus¬ 
tion Chambers of 

the Plymouth V-8 
help give better 
mileage, prevent 
carbon hot spots. 
Up to 200 h.p. for 
instant response. 


Push-button Drive Selector 

with PowerFlite automatic 
transmission can be yours. 
It’s the modem way to drive. 
Conveniently located to the 
left of the driver. 


Bright, Durable Upholstery in Plymouth 
interiors is colour-blended with the 
exterior finish, is long-wearing, easily 
cleaned, and fade resistant. 


WATCH CLIMAX—SHOWER OF STARS WEEKLY ON TV. CHECK YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR DATE AND TIME. 



Manufactured in Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited 


The Savoy 4-door Sedan 
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Crows are cunning! Besides being experienced in the ways of 
these black rascals you need dependable "Canuck” Shot Shells 
to make sure they don’t get away when you “open up”. Sports¬ 
men, farmers and game wardens all over Canada shoot "Canuck” 
shells. They come in most gauges and shot sizes. In 12 and 16 
gauge they have the famous “Pressure-Sealed Crimp"...no top 
wad to break up your shot pattern. 

Dependable" AMMUNITION 



EVERY DAY 
r 50,000 

wacjner 

LOADERS 

PILE UP MORE 
DOLLARS! 


There's a j 

model to fit I: 

YOUR tractor | 


Wherever there's dirt, gravel, snow, or 
grain, hay and other crops to move — 
there's money to be saved and made with 
a tractor equipped with a WAGNER loader 
and its easy-to-change attachments. 

Wagner hydraulic loaders are built to 
give you years of economical, dependable 
service—and the model built for YOUR 
tractor has been designed specifically for 
that purpose. 

Each of these Wagner attachments in¬ 
creases the earning power of your tractor: 
Material buckets; manure fork; snow and 
coal bucket; fork lift; crane lift; 2-way 
angle blade. Write and tell us the make 
of your tractor—we'll send free literature 
showing the many exclusive WAGNER 
features and give you the name of your 
nearest dealer. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

P.0. Box 40. Station H. Toronto 13, Ont. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

1348 Halifax St.. Regina, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E.. Calgary, Alta. 




hangs over grain-growing in the Foot¬ 
hills. It emphasized the vital impor¬ 
tance of grass fields. 

Alf Rose started with alsike and 
timothy as the components of his mix¬ 
ture, but now he is swinging to alfalfa, 
alsike, and red clover, with creeping 
red fescue and brome added. With 
ewes that graze the fields intensively, 
he is forced into a careful livestock 
management program. For example, 
he must worm the ewes at least once 
a year, keep a sharp eye out for 
coyotes, and bring the flock home 
each night. He manages to get his 

Grass Fed 
In the Feedlot 

Delivered 
70 acres t 


April lambs up to about 100 pounds, 
or more, each year, by October. 

Alf also sells his calves in the fall, 
as a rule. His own program calls 
especially for grass. He rounds out his 
farm operation by milking a few cows 
each summer, with the help of sons 
Jim and Norman, and ships to the 
co-op creamery in Rocky Mountain 
House. Alf has seen nearly a quarter- 
century of farming in the wooded 
Foothills and has never regretted leav¬ 
ing the plains. On his little grass farm, 
he has built up a solid farm enter¬ 
prise. V 


?sh from field to the consumers 
grass took care of 500 steers 


N O man with an eye for good 
cattle could pass the Verne 
Kaufman feedlot just north of 
Woodstock, Ontario, without turning 
off the highway for a closer look. Last 
summer, 500 good western steers were 
on feed there, under a system that 
may be unique in the province. 

Mr. Kaufman has turned his entire 
100-acre farm to grass, and equipped 
it with a forage harvester and power 
box. He clips the pasture and hauls 
it to the feed bunks rather than 
allow the steers to tramp over the 
land to do their own grazing. 

The 70 acres not included in farm¬ 
yard, or feedlot, produced sufficient 
roughage for all 500 steers too, which 
he sold last fall to grade 80 per cent 
reds and 18 per cent blues. He doesn’t 
claim that this system has any wide 
application, but he does say that he 
is going to continue with it. 

Now he has dammed up a creek 
running through the farm, which will 
permit him to irrigate every acre of it, 
if he so desires. 

Here is the story of his first year’s 
results with the system. The steers, 
bought as calves in the fall of 1954, 
in western Canada, were wintered out 
in the Woodstock area, on the basis of 
so much per pound for the gains made. 
They went into his own lot about 
May 1 averaging 622 pounds, after 
gaining over 200 pounds each. Daily 
gain in the feedlot averaged 1.7 
pounds during the summer, for a total 
of 347 pounds per steer. This is not a 
spectacular gain, but Mr. Kaufman 
points out that many of the steers 


were weighed into his lot after com¬ 
ing only three or four miles from 
where they wintered, but were 
weighed out to market after a f ull 
shrink. 

Cost of the grain going into the 
steers—bought in an area where com 
is grown as a cash crop and can be 
purchased in volume at comparatively 
low prices—was still 1614 cents for 
every' pound of gain made by the 
steers. He sold them in October and 
November, for prices which averaged 
$21.50. This would leave a margin, 
over the cost of the grain, of five 
cents per pound, which taken in the 
entire lot, means $8,675. This sum 
plus any margin over the price 
originally paid for the calves would 
equal the value Mr. Kaufman puts on 
his grass—about $100 per acre. 

From this gross margin, of course, 
expenses must be deducted. This 
operation required the forage har¬ 
vester, power box and tractor, one 
man’s labor full-time during the feed¬ 
ing season, the cost of feed bunks, 
and the 130 tons of crushed stone to 
prevent the feedlot from becoming a 
quagmire, and the cost of seeding and 
fertilizing the land. This year there 
were no losses, but interest on the 
money invested is a charge against 
revenue. 

The result provides pretty good 
evidence that this isn’t a quick way 
to get rich. For his first attempt, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Kaufman is happy with the 
result. He sees ways now to improve 
efficiency, and admits that there may 
very well be a bigger margin in feed- 
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The use of disinfectant in the concrete aprons beside the water troughs 
has reduced foot rot in his herd, says Verne Kaufman, of Woodstock, Ont. 
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ing a lower class of cattle today, and 
shipping them before they are fat 
enough to grade A or Red Brand. 
However, like many cattlemen, he is 
prepared to sacrifice some profit for 
the added satisfaction of feeding top 
quality steers. 

Mr. Kaufman got the idea of 
mechanical grazing in the summer of 
1954, when he had 140 steers on 
pasture. They were to be turned into 
a fresh field, but it was rich with 
alfalfa. Fearing bloat, he decided to 
cut the grass and carry it to the steers. 
This worked so well, giving him extra 
feed from the same acreage, that he 
decided to enlarge on the idea. At the 
same time, he read about another 
feedlot operator in the U.S. who had 
tried the same thing. 


SI 



across the fields, and by June 20, the 
cattle had cleaned off the entire 15 
acres, and were ready to start over 
again. So it went through the sum¬ 
mer. Grass was plentiful enough that 
he brought in 20 young cattle later on, 
to help clip off the grass. If it hadn’t 
been for the drought, he is certain that 
the herd would have had another 
month’s grazing from that limited 
acreage. 

The grazing method is only one 
reason for the heavy production that 
Mr. Watson gets from his pasture. 
His soil management program first 
must put the land in condition to 
grow grass. He has soil tests taken 
every two or three years. He applies 
some phosphorus and potash in the 
fall, and has a cyclone spreader 


HYPROflPUMPS FlexROTOR 


f ror All-Purpose Farm or Home Use! 

Filling stock or poultry tanks, pumping out 
basements, septic tanks, etc. Pumps CLEAN 
or DIRTY liquids at pressures up to 30 lbs. 
• Reversible Flexible Rubber Impeller — 
only one moving part. 

• Self-priming, designed for 1,750 r.p.m. 

Three models to choose from 

See your local hardware or 
farm implement dealer. 

MANWEST ENGINEERING LTD. 

Foot of Notre Dame East Winnipeg 1, Man. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


After the steers came into the feed- 
lot, for a week or so they got dry hay, 
and some grain, about six parts corn¬ 
cob meal, one part concentrate and 
one part molasses. In two Weeks they 
were on grass feed, and were soon 
getting about eight tons per day. They 
each got also about eight pounds of 
the grain mixture. By August, pastures 
began to dry in the unusual drought, 
and the grain ration was increased, 
and changed to ten parts corncob 
meal, one pound of concentrate and 
one pound of molasses. Second cut 
grass was being fed by then, and hay 
was added to reduce its laxative affect. 

One man looked after the feeding 
all summer. He started the day by 
filling the self-unloading power box 
with grass from the forage harvester, 
drove to the bam to pile grain on top, 
and unloaded this into the feed bunks. 
After breakfast, the cattle got another 
feed of grass, without grain, and in 
late afternoon, a final feed similar to 
the first. V 

Strip-Grazing 
Pays on this Farm 

B Y strip-grazing his 15 acres of 
permanent pasture. Herb Wat¬ 
son, whose dairy farm is at 
Victoria, in Peel county, Ontario, 
turns it into the most valuable crop 
he grows. Even in the dry summer 
of 1955, his 30 milking cows gave 
him an average of 12 cans a day 
from this pasture, for over 100 days. 
Valuing the milk conservatively at 
three dollars per can, he figures that 
the gross value of $3,600 from the 15 
acres was practically all from the 
grass, because during that time the 
cows got only a handful of grain as 
a bribe to bring them into the barn. 

Mr. Watson first experimented with 
strip-grazing in 1951, when he pas¬ 
tured 21 Holsteins on four and one- 
half acres for 28 days. He recalls one 
dairy production competition in Wis¬ 
consin, in which six of the top 12 
herds were strip-grazed. Also, none 
of the contestants gave up strip¬ 
grazing once they had tried it. He be 7 
lieves strip-grazing is superior to 
mechanical grazing because that sys¬ 
tem, which has been well publicized 
in recent months, requires more labor 
and machine operation. 

Mr. Watson uses an electric fence 
to allot the cows fresh grazing about 
every day and a half. First, however, 
he divided the 15 acres into four 
fields, and last year the cows started 
into the first one on May 10. The 
electric fence was gradually moved 



financial 

TRAINING 


WATCH THEM GROW 


Is your boy beginning to take an active interest in farming? 
Most boys do as they grow up. Encourage him! Now would 
be a good time to help him start his own bank account. 


Introduce him to your Royal Bank Manager and let him 
handle his own financial affairs. He’ll be happier with his 
own projects to work out—his own bank account to buildj 
And you’ll enjoy watching them grow together. 


Ask for a copy of our booklet “Financial Training for Your 
Son and Daughter ”. It provides a practical pattern of financial 
training for any parent with growing children, shows you how 
to encourage them to stand on their own feet in financial 
matters. It is free, at your nearest Royal Bank branch. 
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‘THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 

MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


The Sub Tiller Plow with ALL 
the wanted features... 




attached to the back of his tractor 
for spreading nitrogen in the spring. 
In all, he applies up to 300 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre. 

Really, strip-grazing is the off-shoot 
of another, bigger program that he 
began to consider several years ago, 
while on a trip to the United States. 
It was spring then, and the crops he 
saw were far ahead of those in 
Canada. Watching a few of the best- 
kept farms growing lush crops. Herb 
determined to do just as well as any 
of them. 

The next fall, he welcomed the 
chance to take a short course in soil 
management at the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, and represented his 
district Soil and Crop Improvement 
Association there. This paid off in 
another way. In addition to learning 
more about soils, he also learned of 
the Soil Management Project of the 
Soils Department at the O.A.C. He 
need only apply, to have specialists 
from Guelph come to his farm, survey 
it, map out a program designed to 
produce the crops he required, and 
at the same time protect his fertility 
and head off any erosion. He didn’t 
miss the opportunity. 

Much of the farm was rearranged 
following this survey. A gully on the 
west side of the farm was beginning 
to wash out, and was put into a grass 
waterway for permanent protection. 
One long 13-acre field across the farm 
could be created if some brush was 
bulldozed off, and he had that done. 
A woodlot on the southwest corner 
was fenced off as a permanent woods. 
One field, boggy and troublesome, 
was tile-drained to a neighbor’s pond. 
A crop rotation was laid out for 
every field, that would allow produc¬ 
tion of the crops that Mr. Watson 
figured he needed for his 35-cow 
herd—60 acres of hay, 20 acres of 
wheat, 50 acres of oats, and some 
corn. In addition, the 15-acre pasture, 
formerly in grain or pasture, but be¬ 
ginning to erode because it was on a 
side-hill, was seeded down. 

At the same time, he began to 
fertilize more heavily than before. 
Now, he always fertilizes his spring 
crop, spreading nitrogen over most 
.of the farm. As well, he always ferti¬ 
lizes fall wheat at seeding time. 

His three-year rotation has two 
years of grain, either oats or barley 
in the spring, or wheat in the fall, 
and then a single year of hay, usually 
red clover, with perennial rye. V 


IT'S SO EASY, and costs 
very little to install a 
Dukes hydraulic cylinder 
on all kinds of trailing or 
mounted implements . . . 
lifts plows, cultivators, 
dozer blades as easily as 
lifting your finger. Both 
single and double action 
are available — built to 
aircraft standards where 
lives depend i 

on them. 


Write for free 
literature. 


FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 

P-0. Box 40, Station H, Toronto 13, Ont. 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. 
GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary, Alta. 


WISCONSIN-Powered Marlow Unit 


Yield increases of 50% to 100% and more through sprinkler irrigation 
are not uncommon, according to field reports from farmers and agri¬ 
cultural experts. Pasture grasses grow more luxuriantly and have a 
higher protein content; com and wheat yields are often doubled or 
trebled; cotton, tobacco, fruit and commercial vegetable crops show 
proportionate yield increases. 

But irrigation requires more than just water. Of greatest importance 
is the pumping unit . . . and the engine that supplies the power. The 
Model 4E25 Marlow pumping unit shown above, with a typical oper¬ 
ating point of 500 GPM at 60 PSI employs the best engine available 
for this purpose ... a Model VG4D Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engine, noted for continuous service dependability. 

Wisconsin Engines, “tailor-made” for sprinkler irrigation service, 
have such features as tapered roller bearings at both ends of the 
crankshaft; Stellite exhaust valves and valve seat inserts; positive type 
valve rotators; automatic high temperature safety switch . . . and de¬ 
pendable AIR-COOLING at temperatures up to 140° F. 

These are some of the reasons why leading manufacturers of irrigation pumping units 
specify “Wisconsin Power" for their equipment . . . good reasons, tpo why you can’t 
do better than to invest in a correctly engineered, properly installed Wisconsin-powered 
irrigation pumping unit. See your dealer — and write for folder S-181. 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD. MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto. Ont. Montreal, Quo. Winnipeg Calgary Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON. LTD. PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD. 

Fredericton, N.B. 52 East Cordova Street. Vancouver 4. B. C. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO.. LTD. NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT 

Halifax, N.S. COMPANY. LTD., St. John's. Newfoundland 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


DEHORN, CASTRATE. 
DOCK by BLOOD- 
LESS elastic ring 
method. One man, i 
any weather. Original, I 
genuine. $12.50. Rings 1 
extra: 50, $1; 100, ’ 
$1.80; 500, $7. AT 
DEALERS or postpaid. 


Bloodless 


• Exclusive trip action, mechanical lift *. exclusive 10" spacing means more 

enables the plow to be raised or shanks per foot than any other plow 

lowered instantly—from the tractor . , . results in more complete break- 

seat. (Hydraulic lift is also available.) age of hardpan an d lighter draft. 

• Exclusive spring and shank arrange¬ 

ment gives fast, trouble-free clear- • Exclusive 6-ft. deep welded frame 
ance of obstacles. for maximum trash clearance. 

Write for free folder and name of nearest dealer. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

P.0. Box 40, Station H, Toronto 13, Ont. 1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary. Alta. 


VIOBIN (Canada) LTD. 

Dept. 33-C 

11B6 Kingsway - Vancouver, B.C. 
1125 Talbot St. - St. Thomas, Ont, 
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Herb Watson is practising efficient 
soil management on his Ontario farm. 
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Science 

And the Farm 

Electricity from manure — hens that smoke 
— real purebreds — internal cow fittings 


Farmyard manure is heating and 
lighting a farm the year round, in 
Gloucestershire, England. Not only is 
this said to be true, but also, six cows 
provide the raw material; the plant 
costs nothing to run; and the manure 
gains rather than loses in fertilizer 
value. Here is the round-about process. 
The manure is placed in a three-com¬ 
partment tank, 13’ x 8' x 7' in size, 
allowed to heat up to 150° F., and 
covered with water. The gas then pro¬ 
duced is led to a large steel drum 
floating on water, from which it is 
piped to the farmhouse where it is 
used for cooking and heating. The gas 
also drives a one-horsepower engine 


limestone and fertilizer, to give a final 
product similar to commercial peat 
and other composts. If used for a 
mulch, waste cellophane is easily re¬ 
coverable and saved for re-use. It is 
also clean and easy to handle. V 

Some “True Tall Tales” recently 
appeared in the U.G.G. News, in¬ 
cluding one about a Manitoba farmer 
who struck something solid with his 
fork while loading hay. “He investi¬ 
gated and found an ordinary gopher, 
all curled up in a ball. He picked it up 
and dropped it to the ground. There 
was no sign of life. It was frozen solid. 
He took it to his house and put it in 



SEED, FEED OR SUPPLIES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 

The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 

• Your Partner in Helping Canada Grow 


which drives a feed mixer, and a gen¬ 
erator which provides electric light for 
the farmstead. The gas produced 
amounts to 300 cubic feet daily, the 
equivalent of £126 worth of bottled 
gas per year or £84 worth of elec¬ 
tricity or £150 worth of gasoline. 
Straw is said to give three times as 
much gas per ton as cow manure. V 

No domesticated animal or crop is 
really pure. Consequently, to develop 
a really pure strain in any living or¬ 
ganism that would breed true indefi¬ 
nitely, is a genetic achievement of 
great value. Dr. Allen Burdick of 
Purdue University has really achieved 
something, when he has produced a 
genetically pure strain of fruit flies. 
These insects, Drosophila melanogas- 
ter, were used 50 years ago by Thomas 
Hunt Morgan when he developed the 
gene theory of heredity. They are 
favorites for this work because it is 
only ten days from one generation to 
the next. Having these really purebred 
fruit flies will make possible a study of 
the influence of environment on living 
organisms. V 

Hens can be taught to smoke. Can¬ 
cer research in Glasgow, Scotland, 
brought out this fact, not, however, in 
an attempt by poultrymen to add 
variety to. the diet of their hens. It is 
difficult to teach animals to smoke; 
and mice, for example, were called 
“unco-operative.” The hens, being at 
least as stupid as human beings, didn’t 
mind it once they got used to it, and 
four hens smoked half a cigarette 
every other day for several months at 
the Royal Beatson Memorial Hospital 
in Glasgow. The hens, however, could 
not hold a cigarette, so a small hole 
was made in the ear sac leading to the 
lung, and a cigarette was “smoked” 
into the lung by means of a syringe. 
Some of the birds seemed quite sur-. 
prised, but others disliked the experi¬ 
ence. Did the cigarette smoking hen 
develop lung cancer? This we don’t 
know. V 

Waste cellophane may have future 
value for the home gardener and the 
farmer. Chopped into flakes, with fer¬ 
tilizer salts added, the waste cello¬ 
phane held the fertilizer better during 
leaching than did standard fertilizer 
salts. Workers at Rutgers University in 
New Jersey also consider that waste 
cellophane may be valuable for mulch¬ 
ing, and as a soil amendment. It can 
be composted with small amounts of 
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Cuts dean and fast. New Idea full-trailing mower is fast, smooth, and reliable. 


Quickest on-and-off 

This mower is fast, smooth, reliable 


smooth, quiet in operation. Fly 
wheel is shielded. In every detail, 
this mower is built to be stronger 
than necessary, to last longer. 

See this and other New Idea mow¬ 
ers at your New Idea dealer’s. Or 
ask for a demonstration. Write for 
literature with full details. You 
cut quality hay the New Idea way. 


You need a fast, reliable mower 
to help you take advantage of the 
right weather to malce quality hay. 
Here are three reasons why the 
New Idea full-trailing mower fits 
those needs. 

1. Fast and easy. Mower can be 
attached or detached from trac¬ 
tor in minutes. Tilt lever is easy 
to operate, permits mowing 
under varied cutting conditions. 
Cutter bar is lifted mechanically 
by PTO power. Ratchet slip 
clutch prdtects main power shaft 
and knife against breakage if 
jammed. 


it. Crankshaft for FREE f / 

keep dirt out. booklet on 

gear case is making quality hay. 

Best idea yet . . . get a New I dea 

XEwJdea 

Farm Equipment Co., Division AYCO Distributing Corp., Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A, 

CALGARY, ALBERTA REGINA, SASK. WINNIPEG, MAN. VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd. Grain Belt Farm Equip. Ltd. Allied Farm Equip. Ltd. Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 

Cor. 7th Ave. & 6th St. E. 1348 Halifax Street Sutherland Ave. at King 62 West Fourth Ave. 
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the woodbox. In four or five hours it 
was running all over the house.” Now 
read this: Dr. Aubrey Smith of the 
national institute for medical research 
of London, England, has sealed golden 
hamsters in a glass jar. When they 
have become drowsy and fallen asleep 
from breathing the same air, they are 
gently cooled and packed in crushed 
ice. An hour later, they are thawed 
and brought back to normal without 
damage to the brain and only a loss of 
appetite for a day or two. V 

A Californian dairy veterinarian who 
had been called on to perform 200 
operations per year for the removal 
of hardware from the stomachs of 
cattle, has developed a two-and-a-half- 
inch by one-inch bar magnet which 
he gives orally to dairy animals. A test 


of 42 heifers treated this way, com¬ 
pared with 58 untreated heifers, 
brought 33 operations from the un¬ 
treated animals in the first six months. 
There were only two operations on the 
42 magnetized cows. The magnet at¬ 
tracts metal objects and keeps them 
from puncturing or wounding the 
stomach wall. V 

Choosing a 
Lubricating Oil 

by CAM KIRK 

L IKE most farmers, you’ve probably 
wondered about the best type of 
4 oil to use in your tractor. Before 
buying, it might be well to consider 


just what demands the engine will 
make on the oil you put in. 

Here are some of the main ones: 
(1) the oil must reduce engine fric¬ 
tion, (2) aid in engine cooling, (3) 
help to seal compression, and (4) 
wash carbon and worn metal particles 
from the moving parts. 

These are heavy demands to make 
on any lubricant, especially in the 
case of late model tractors, with their 
high compression ratios and small 
clearances between moving parts. 
When the weather is 25 degrees below 
zero, and the engine not pre-heated, 
the oil must perform through a tem¬ 
perature range of 200 degrees F. 

To ensure that they can meet these 
demands, all reputable brands of oil 
must pass two standard tests, one set 


by the Society of Automotive Engi¬ 
neers (S.A.E.), and the other by the 
American Petroleum Institute (A.P.I.). 

The S.A.E. test classifies an oil ac¬ 
cording to its viscosity; that is, the 
speed at which it will flow through a 
standard-size hole, at a set tempera¬ 
ture. For example, if 100 cubic centi¬ 
meters of oil takes from 90 to 120 
seconds to flow through the viscoso- 
meter at 130 degrees F., it is classed 
as an S.A.E. No. 10 oil. The longer it 
takes the same amount of oil to pass 
through the viscosometer, the higher 
will be its S.A.E. number. 

Because of its relatively low vis¬ 
cosity, S.A.E. 10W oil will enable the 
tractor to start easier, and will also 
reduce bearing and cylinder wear in 
cold weather operations. On the other 
hand, the S.A.E. 5-20 and 10-30 oils 
now on the market have a high vis¬ 
cosity index. That is, they retain their 
viscosity characteristics over a wider 
temperature range, than do the regu¬ 
lar 10, 20, and 30 oils. This factor 
makes the newer oils particularly use¬ 
ful for winter operation. 

T HE other test mentioned, the 
A.P.I., standardizes oils according 
to the amount of detergents, or soaps, 
in them. Under this test, all oils are 
classified under five headings: (1) 
M.L. (motor light), (2) M.M. (motor 
medium), (3) M.S. (motor severe), 
(4) D.G. (diesel general), and (5), 
D.S. (diesel severe). The amount of 
detergent in each varies from none in 
M.L. oil, to a large amount in D.S. oil. 

In practical terms, an M.S. oil would 
meet all demands of a farm gasoline 
tractor, while a D.G. oil would contain 
enough detergent for a farm diesel. 
Although greater amounts of deter¬ 
gent in each case wouldn’t harm the 
motor, they just wouldn’t be necessary. 

It is these detergents that give oil 
its cleansing action. A detergent works 
in oil, as soap acts in water. If you 
were to wash your hands in water 
alone, the water would likely remain 
clean, and your hands dirty. But when 
you add soap to the process, the water 
becomes dirty and your hands are 
cleaned. 

A detergent oil washes carbon par¬ 
ticles, gum, and grit from cylinders 
and bearings, and carries these harm¬ 
ful substances to the filter where they 
are filtered out. During this action, 
engine parts remain clean, but the oil 
soon becomes discolored. If you are 
making regular oil changes in accord¬ 
ance with manufacturer’s instructions, 
dark-looking oil on the dipstick is no 
cause for alarm. It merely means that 
the detergent oil is doing its duty. 

When ordering your next batch of 
tractor oil be sure to check the S.A.E. 
and A.P.I. ratings, and choose the oil 
that best suits your particular need. V 

Single Day 
Planting Method 

W HY not save time and labor 
this spring by plowing and 
planting corn the same day? 
Harvey Wales of Komoka, Middlesex 
county, Ontario, used the new “plow 
and plant” method last spring on his 
200 acres of corn. He had heard the 
method described at the Ridgetown 
School Farmers’ Week by Dr. R. L. 
Cook, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. He says now that it cut in 
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Pole Type 
Structures 

built with 




CCC 


TRADE MARK 


pressure treated 
poles and lumber 


FENCES STAY UP WHEN 
YOU USE “TRIPLE C" 
BRAND FENCE POSTS! 



Proven in years of service are fences 
built with pressure treated posts. For 
dependable, economical fencing use 
“Triple C” brand posts. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
OF PLANS . . . FILL IN COUPON . 


This catalogue 
shows basic 
plans for a 
number of 
pole type 
structures 
which are 
available and 
which can 
be adapted 
in size to 
meet your 
requirements. 



NOW AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
BUILDING SUPPLY DEA1ER 

Pole type construction is the up-to-date, low cost 
method of building all types of farm structures. They 
are quick and easy to erect, no skilled carpentry is 
required and building costs are reduced by up to 
50%. To insure low first cost and long term service 
be sure to specify “Triple C”* Pressure Treated Poles 
and Lumber. For “Triple C” pressure treatment pro¬ 
vides complete protection against rot and decay. 

Pole fype construction is the modern way to build 

BARNS . HORIZONTAL SILOS • STORAGE SHEDS 
CATTLE SHELTERS 
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CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 

P.Q. Box 255, CALGARY, Alta. CG56 2 

Please send me illustrated catalogue on Pole-type construction with 
"Triple C” Brand pressure treated wood. 
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In co Metals at Work in Canada 



Telephone cables are made of many insulated copper telephone cables is mined, milled, smelted and refined by is sold to telephone companies for installation in 

wires. These cables can handle several thousand tele- Inco in Canada. Then it goes to other Canadian com- underground systems, or in overhead telephone lines, 

phone calls simultaneously. Copper for nearly 75% of our panies for the manufacture of wire and cable. This cable All these operations make jobs for Canadian workmen. 


Cables like this, made from INCO COPPER, handle 
thousands of telephone calls at once! 


• •. and help provide jobs for Canadians 


First, the ore from Inco’s mines near Sudbury, 
Ontario, is processed in the Inco mill, the Inco 
smelter and the Inco copper refinery. It helps 
make jobs for about 18,000 Inco employees. 

Next, the refined copper is sold to Canadian 
companies that manufacture copper wire and 
cable. There, Inco copper helps provide jobs 
for several thousand more employees. 

Then, the cable goes to Canadian telephone 


companies where it helps make jobs for many 
thousands more Canadians. 

Inco produces over 250,000,000 pounds of 
copper a year. And more than half of this 
copper goes to Canadian industries. Almost 
75% of the telephone lines in Canada are Write for a free c °py 

--- of the illustrated booklet, 

made from Inco copper. From the ore to the "The Romonceof Nickel/’ 

finished cable, this Inco copper stays in Canada 
and helps provide employment for Canadians. 



THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals, 
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CENTER-DELIVERY 

SELF-PROPELLED 


MODEL '$’ 

Thousands In use. Compact 
design plus capacity- 
matched power. 


Cut as much as 50% 


from hay and grain costs! 




NEW DUAL WHEEL OWATONNA 

Offers Increased flotation and sure 
traction. Many other advantages. 



NOW, YOUR FARMHAND DEALER can sup¬ 
ply you with the famous self-propelled 
Owatonna Windrower ... in 2 models and 
5 sizes. This is the way to windrow, as 
thousands of OMC owners have proved. No 
time-wasting hookups of mowers and rakes 
... no waste of tractor fuel ... no back- 
swathing. Make one quick trip with the 
Owatonna and you’re ready to stack, bale, 
field-chop or combine. 

Full size range from 10 to 16 ft., variable- 
speed drive, hydraulic reel and platform 
control, sealed bearings at wear-points. 
Here’s the capacity you need with all the 
advantages of self-propelled operation and 
crop-saving center delivery. 


See your Farmhand Dealer, or write: 

THE FARMHAND COMPANY, Dept.ccw-46 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 




to buy harvesting 
machinery? Discuss your 
financial problems with 
our local manager. 


Farmers’ banking needs 
have been our special 
interest for over 88 years. 
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half the work of plowing, preparing 
the seed bed and planting the crop. 
“Despite last summer’s drought,” he 
adds, “it paid off handsomely.” 

Mr. Wales rounds out his corn 
acreage with 50 acres of tobacco, but 
plans to diversify still further by set¬ 
ting up a beef cattle operation before 
too long. His boys are getting big 
enough to help, and the price of com 
as a cash crop has fallen. 

Here is how his plow-and-plant 
system worked. The method requires 
special equipment. He purchased a 
tiller made specially for the job in 
the United States. These tillers come 
in a size to be hauled along behind 
a two-, three-, or four-bottom plow. 
They consist of two gangs of big, 
heavy, rotary hoes, and have the 
action of a disk, packer and harrow 
all at once. One trip over the land 
with plow and the tiller pulled be¬ 
hind, leaves the ground ready to be 
seeded. 

Mr. Wales, whose land is a loam, 
lightened by a touch of sand, pur¬ 
chased a two-row planter for the job, 
one designed to place fertilizer at two 
depths, one two inches deep near the 
seed, to give the seedling an early 
boost, and the other four inches 
deep to provide a further spurt, 
once the seedling is well started. A 
heavy pressure wheel behind, packs 
the soil over the seed. He has diesel 
tractor power to haul his equipment, 
and can now claim several advantages 
for the system. 

First of all, he says, the land is not 
left bare and vulnerable to erosion 
over winter after fall plowing. Also, 
when plowed and planted the same 
day, it has no chance to dry out be¬ 
fore the seed is into the ground, and 
the weeds have no chance to get 
started. 

“Corn will compete with any 
weeds that grow, if given an even 
start,” Harvey said. “This system gives 
it an honest opportunity to compete.” 

Donald Stewart, soil supervisor of 
the Middlesex Soil Committee says 
that while several growers used the 
plow-and-plant system for their com 
in 1955, it requires special equipment, 
it is therefore only suitable, as yet, for 
growers with large acreages. It has 
been used successfully, also, for other 
crops like oats. Its use is limited to 
loam and sandy soils—land with good 
soil structure. Heavy clay or water- 
saturated soils won’t stand up to it. 
Its advantages, Stewart says, are that 
fewer trips will be made over the 
land and the soil will not be packed 
as hard from the tractor wheels. He 
believes that the pressure wheel be¬ 
hind Harvey Wales’ planter is very 
useful, because it leaves the soil loose 
between the rows, for better water 
percolation, and permits the surface 
to dry slightly, which tends to reduce 
the chance of weeds starting and 
competing with the crop. 

Mr. Stewart suggests some disad¬ 
vantages, too. During wet falls, for 
instance, the ground which has not 
been packed firm may be mushy be¬ 
tween the rows, hindering the harvest 
operation. 

His recommendation, with the 
planter Mr. Wales is using, is that a 
high phosphoms fertilizer be seeded 
at the first level near the plant, to 
stimulate root growth, while a ferti¬ 
lizer balanced according to the soil 
test can be applied at the lower 
4-inch level. V 



SAVE TIME • TIRES • TROUBLE 
FUEL and MONEY with the new 


SNAP-TRACS 


(Scoop section shoes chained to fit tires) 


They Dig In and Pull . . . 

through Mud, Snow, Ice, Slush, Sand— 
the worst possible footing. 

Easily applied—on or off in 20 minutes, they 
provide 4 times the traction of new tires, 
and more flotation than “half-tracks.” 

• Eliminate slippage—tripling life of tires 
—saving fuel and engine wear. 

• Shoes hug tread on road — negligible 
bouncing. 

1 Year Guarantee. Money back within 30 
days if not satisfied. Prices, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 

TIRE SIZES 

10 x 28.11x 28, CQQ 12 x 38.’ 13 X 36! CQQ 

9 x 24,10 x 24.... VUJF 14 X 30. 14 x 34.... 

Cash with order, or Deposit, Balance C.O.D. 

Order Now tor Prompt Delivery 

YORK TIRE 53% 

Fort and York Winnipeg 1, Man. 


FOR EFFECTIVE 

STOCK SPRAYING and 
ORCHARD SPRAYING 

Get the "GOLDEN ARROW" 

HIGH PRESSURE SPRAY KIT 
with 4-cylinder P.T.O. 

PISTON PUMP 


Produces 
10 U.S. g.p.m. 
at pressure 
up to 

500 lbs. ,,e; 
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Full 

Information 


GOLDEN ARROW SPRAYERS 
LTD. 

1439—10th Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 
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Horse Sense 

Continued from page 14 

feet coming the last few miles, until 
we hit the traffic. I tell you, that horse 
knows. Wonderful, too, on a country 
road or in city traffic. Never see the 
beat of him. Used to race when he 
was younger, too,”—Gramp was boast¬ 
ing now, but truthfully — “in harness 
races. Even now you got to watch 
yourself. You just draw him with a 
sharp right hand turn on the rein and 
he’ll take off like a bolt out of a gun 
and then just try and stop him till he’s 
done his eight furlongs or so. Got 
caught several times myself when I 
was wool-gathering. Scare the living 
daylights out of you. Went through the 
village once or twice and everything 
just scattered ahead of us. Something 
to see I can tell you!” 

“I can see,” the man nodded, “that 
horse is a real character. I’d like to 
have a look at him. Where is he?” 

Gramp said, “Over t’other side of 
the square, not far from the weighing 
shed,” and the man smiled pleasantly 
and said, “Well, I’ll pass the time of 
day with him if I go that way.” 

G RAMP wondered if the man had 
any idea he might buy Roanie 
himself; as if they would let Roanie 
go to any stranger, certainly not with¬ 
out pretty high credentials. However, 
Gramp had a suspicion the chap was 
really much more interested in a pretty 
girl than a horse by the way he kept 
eyeing the young cashier. By the time 
Gramp finished what he had ordered, 
he hated waste of any kind, you could 
see that the man’s interest had grown, 
though it was camouflaged behind a 
noon edition, another cup of coffee 
and a leisurely cigarette. 

“Nice to have met you,” Gramp 
said, rising stiffly and leaving a small 
tip. Going over to the glassed-in tele¬ 
phone-booth, he hunted up Joe 
Carney’s number, having trouble with 
his glasses and with the chained book, 
but finding it and dialing. 

“Hello, there, Gramp,” Joe Carney 
said when he knew who was speak¬ 
ing, “I’ve been expecting you to call. 
Can you get up here with Roanie by 
three-thirty? Pete Wyber’s in and he’ll 
drive the rig back, but if you can’t 
make it by then I’m afraid it’ll have to 
stand over till another day. Pete’s just 
got to be back in time to meet a guy 
who’s starting on making some altera¬ 
tions about the place.” 

Gramp knew all that, but Joe was 
one of those people who repeat them¬ 
selves, particularly to those who are 
old and might be forgetful. Pete 
Wyber ran Joe’s country place for him, 
and Mrs. Wyber—Joe being a widower 
—could be trusted, as he said, to look 
out for the children. “Humph!” Gramp 
thought. “Lets ’em run pretty wild, 
she does!” He pictured Pete arriving 
out there with Roanie and the rig, and 
the Carney children rushing to assert 
ownership like young apaches. 

“Joe,” Gramp said, a slight quiver 
in his voice, “you’ll be sure—all of you 
—treat Roanie like—like one of the 

family. He’s pretty sensitive, Roanie 
• » 

IS. 

“Why, sure! Sure!” Joe Carney said 
in his hearty way. 

Gramp wished he could be as sure. 
Joe meant it, but Gramp couldn’t help 
remembering those visits of his chil¬ 
dren to the farm. 


“By three-thirty then?” Joe was say¬ 
ing. 

' “I should make it,” Gramp acknowl¬ 
edged. 

“Fine, fine!” Joe said. “Too bad if 
you had to make a second trip.” 

A vein in Gramp’s forehead throb¬ 
bed as he hung up. Suppose—suppose 
he didn’t get to Joe’s town house by 
the appointed time? If he stalled a bit 
he could get there just too late, and 
the thing would have to stand over. 
The respite put a clutch on Gramp’s 
heart. Then he shook his head. What 
good would that be? He’d only have 
to come back again, and he and Gran 
—go through the whole heart-sapping 
business once more. 

“Well”—Gramp braced his shoulders 
—“the sooner it’s over the better,” but 
suddenly contemplating this last short 
drive with Roanie he felt a bit queer, 
almost dizzy. By the time he reached 
the door he had to stop and sit down 
quickly at one of the tables, most of 
which were empty now. The girl at 
the desk saw him, stopped counting 
up the cash and came over to ask if 


he was all right. Gramp said he was, 
it wasn’t anything, but she called one 
of the waitresses to fetch a glass of 
water; though Gramp knew there was 
nothing really wrong with him physi¬ 
cally. It was just that there are some 
things that get you down pretty badly. 
He sat there feeling grateful to the 
girl at the desk, thinking.how pretty 
she was, and how deft her fingers. 
She smiled over at him and made 
some conversation about the weather 
and things. First thing he knew he 
was telling her all about Roanie. 

“What a shame?” she sympathized. 
“Oh, can’t you manage to keep him 
somehow? I wish you could.” 

“Well,” Gramp said, “that’s how 
Gran and I would like it. It’d be some¬ 
thing to be able to look out the win¬ 
dow where we are now and there in 
the pasture right back of us see a—a 
familiar face, as you might say.” 
Gramp managed a smile. “And Gran 
and I had figured if we could piece out 
to keep him we’d be able now and 
then to climb into the rig and go visit¬ 
ing folks just like we always used to. 



Famous teams 
keep fit with 


ABSORBINE 


It's not coincidence that famous ex¬ 
hibition teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi¬ 
tion. Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal I 9, P. Q. 




Try it! Stonebord WALLS and CEILINGS 
are easy to erect .... save money! 
FREE 6 page BOOKLET tells you how! 


WALLS d 


Use STONEBORD on that remodelling or building job and 
you'll have walls and ceilings that stay up-to-date. Stone- 
bord's smooth finish and fireproof gypsum core make it a 
Western favorite. And so easy to decorate! For smart¬ 
looking rooms that stay smart, use Stonebord! 




Use our popular Stonebord booklet. It's FREE . . , 
instructions are easy to follow . . . plenty of illustra¬ 
tions. Do that remodelling job the easy way on 
Kitchen, Attic or Basement. Or turn waste space into 
attractive bedrooms, playroom or den. Costs only a few 
cents a square foot. 


Dept. CG 

Western Gypsum Products Ltd., 

306 Electric Railway Chambers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me immediately your 
FREE Stonebord booklet. 


Your local Lumber Yard Dealer is a good man to con¬ 
sult on all remodelling jobs. He will recommend and 
help you with your Stonebord application instructions. 


Name 


Town 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET! 
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TAKES 10 SECONDS A WEEK WITH 

GILLETT’S LYE 


sal*! 






Sprinkle in half a regular size can of Gillett’s 
Lye each week. It helps keep flies away, 
destroy contents and odors. Occasional¬ 
ly scrub seat and walls with solution of 
2 tablespoons of Gillett’s to a gallon of 
water.. This freshens woodwork, cleans 
it completely, and kills disease-breeds 
ing bacteria on contact! 

SAVES MONEY ON ALL CLEANING! 

Above solution speeds all tiresome 
cleaning jobs — especially where 
grease is heavy. Gillett’s Lye actual¬ 
ly reacts chemically with grease, re¬ 
moves it from hard-to-reach places 
in double quick time! 
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DRIVE YOU CRAZY 
WITH HER CRYING? 

Give Gentle CASTORIA when 
Bowels, Stomach, Upset 



When your child has eaten too 
much rich food, or is upset— 
don't give a harsh adult laxative. 
Give gentle CASTORIA with mild, 
vegetable regulator. It’s made 
especially for children. Won't gripe 
or cramp. Children like the GOOD 
TASTE. CASTORIA soothes stomach. 
Gently coaxes bowels. Helps your 
child feel better soon. 

Only 45^ and 75^. 


For the relief of: 

Stomach upsets 

Listlessness 

Lack of oppetite 

Feverish conditions 

Fretfulness 

Colds 

Irritability 

Restlessness at night 
Fussiness 

Teething troubles 
Colic 

—when caused or 
aggravated by 
irregularity 


CASTORI 



Clinically approved for children—safeguarded by 141 tests 


And it’d please Roanie,” Gramp added 
thoughtfully. 

The girl asked, “Where did you 
leave Roanie?” and Gramp said just 
across the square and up near the 
weighing shed. She said, half-shyly, 
“Could I see him do you suppose? I’ve 
got to go that way”—she glanced at 
the clock and began to hurry—“on my 
way to the bank.” ' 

Her interest warmed Gramp’s heart. 
“You come along with me,” he said. 
He waited while the girl turned over 
the desk to the head waitress, 
straightened her hair, did a swift lip¬ 
stick job, and gathered up the rolls of 
bills and the rolls of silver and coppers 
and put them into a stout shopping 
bag. 

“All right,” she smiled, “I’m ready.” 

They went out into the somnolent 
summer air. Selling was pretty well 
over or at a standstill. People were 
cleaning up or getting their trucks 
ready to leave. Down the broad 
avenue, which seemed almost empty 
of traffic now, Gramp could see the 
intersection where he and Gran used 
to turn onto the main thoroughfare 
and, arm-in-arm, take time out for 
window-shopping and such buying as 
they did. He wished Gran could see 
him now with this blonde young girl 
to whom, crossing the square, he had 
gallantly offered his arm. Gran would 
laugh and tease him, and be pleased, 
too. And it was rather nice, Gramp 
thought, to walk in the hot afternoon 
sunlight with someone as young and 
fresh and understanding as this girl 
was. 

Roanie saw them and whinneyed. 

“Roanie,” Gramp said, “I want you 
to meet this young lady.” Roanie thrust 
forward an exploring nose. “I think he 
wants to kiss you,” Gramp said. “I told 
you he’s very intelligent.” 

The girl’s blonde hair for a moment 
rested against Roanie’s mane; she 
stroked his nose. Roanie looked 
pleased. 

“I’ve got to hurry,” she said, and 
Gramp nodded. Pie must hurry, too. 
It was just short of three o’clock, and 
it would be at least a twenty-minute 
drive up to Joe Carney’s. 

The girl said goodbye to Gramp, 
and started to press her way through a 
knot of people who had gathered, at¬ 
tracted by the sight of the blonde and 
the old horse. Then suddenly Gramp 
heard her scream. “My bag,” she 
shrilled. “All the money! It’s gone!” 

Everybody began pushing and 
pulling and shouting “Stop thief!” 


Nobody noticed for a moment that 
Roanie was in motion. People turned 
to watch this new distraction. Some¬ 
body grabbed Gramp’s arm and 
shouted, “Your horse. It’s running 
away.” 

But Gramp knew very well Roanie 
wouldn’t run away; and he felt a 
clutch at his heart. The thief was using 
this as a means of getaway. He must 
have jerked Roanie sharply to the 
right down the broad, almost traffic- 
free avenue, and — the old training 
holding — Roanie was away like a 
streak. Gramp thought he’d never seen 
Roanie go so fast. Maybe it was after 
standing so long, or maybe Roanie just 
wanted to show all these people he 
still could use his legs, but away he 
went lickety-split. The cry “Stop him!” 
was relayed down the long line of 
parked trucks, but you might as well 
have tried to stop Niagara. Roanie was 
doing his eight furlongs in something 
flat! And at the other end, Gramp 
thought despairingly, nobody would 
know the thief wasn’t just a man con¬ 
trolling a runaway horse. Then he saw 
a young farmer grab the white-faced 
girl and pull her into his car, and set 
out in pursuit. But Roanie had a head 
start. 

Everybody began to run that way, 
but Gramp’s legs wouldn’t let him 
run; and he stood helplessly watching 
Roanie’s hindquarters getting smaller, 
heading down toward where the in¬ 
tersection marked a main thorough¬ 
fare. 

And suddenly, as Gramp stood 
watching, a curious thing happened 
inside him. He began to laugh. For 
the first time that day the funny side 
of things began to hit him. It started 
with a chuckle and grew into this 
laugh, increasing in volume. 

Down at the corner he could see a 
commotion going on and he headed 
that way. Somebody fortunately notic¬ 
ing and giving him a lift to where a 
crowd was gathering and a policeman 
was making his authority felt. 

When he got to the intersection 
there was Roanie standing quite calmly 
and turning to look at Gramp and 
whinney. He could see Roanie was 
very pleased about the whole affair, 
with people patting him and making 
a fuss over him. And there was the girl 
from the restaurant, her face flushed, 
but her hand holding tightly to the 
shopping bag with the money. And 
there was the man who had seemed so 
interested in Roanie and in the girl at 
the cash desk, looking pretty subdued 
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Hey! Easter teas 
over long ago! 
Whatcha hanging 
around here for? 
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Why more Farmers prefer the 


to any other baler 
in its class -=%=_£-^r 


Con be pto-driven with 
a 2 -plow tractor 
Mounted air-cooled 
engine is also avoiioble 


^ Pace-setting IH features make it the leading feed 
saver .. . built-in strength makes it the non-stop 
baling champion. Proved on thousands of Canadian 
farms, the McCormick No. 45 is the choice of more 
farmers and custom operators than all other 
family-size-farm balers. 

This low-cost, twine-tie, pto baler, first made baler 
ownership profitable on smaller farms. It pioneered 
low-level pick-up and floating auger for uninter¬ 
rupted feeding and daily big tonnage. These and 
other features shown give the No. 45 performance 
that can’t be copied! 


| Longer b«l* chamber makes neater, A Non-stop plunger slices each charge 

denser bales as heavy as 70 lbs. packs bales uniformly. It helps 

You can hold desired density auto- .. .. ... ... ... 

matically with EXCLUSIVE optional the No - 45 m8tch t<,nna S e w ' f h 

hydraulic regulator, claiming 30 to oflS greater capacity. 

2 Bolar safeguards like the needle C Floating auger adjusts to big or 

w&sz&txis&tt; ■"*" ■**>-■■■ - ■ * ■» » » 

...avoid costly “down" time moves hay to packer fingers gently. 

3 . , . , , , positively... saves feed-rich leaves! 

Low-level pick-up. platform and 

wide mouthed bale chamber opening f. simplified knotter, have only 11 

mt c of h rrdi^s ng ^w : -‘v 

is 52 inches wide. ^ ou ^ rm ties 

Ask your IH Dealer for proof it pays to own a McCormick No, 45 baler for as little as 

two days' baling a*year. For big tonnage, choose the 10-ton-per-hour McCormick No. 55. 

Til YOUR MAY AT tOWIR COST WITH McCORMICK BALER TWINI 


BIG POWER and 

operating cqpifort 

never 1 before —^—f? —*- 
combined in a || f _ 

BIG tractor iHHbni 


'GASOLINE 
OR DIESEL 


There’s nothing else like it! Here’s 
BIG power, operating comfort, en¬ 
gineering refinements and operating 
convenience never before brought 
together in a tractor built for heavi¬ 
est field work. Check these W400 
features: IH Torque Amplifier drive 
— completely independent pto — 
power steering —IH Hydra-Touch 
hydraulic remote control—and many; 
more to help you do more work in a 
day easier than ever before. Have 
your IH Dealer demonstrate on 
your farm the incomparable 


BIGGER STILL! INTERNATIONAL 
SUPER WD 9 DIESEL 

Unmatched for all-out lugging ability, stamina and full 
diesel economy. Prove to yourself on your own farm the 
International Super WO 9. 

international harvester 


NEW HEAVY-DUTY BIGGEST ALL-DUTY TRACTOR 

INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY McCORMICK FARM ALL 400 

Torque Amplifier Drive — Hydra-Touch Hydraulic Control With Torque Amplifier Drive. 10 speeds forward to exactly 

-Fast Hitch - the 300 Utility is power-packed and match power to the toad. Ask your IH Dealer to demon- 

loaded with features found in no other tractor! strate the IH-built tractor best suited to your farm now. 

COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 









when all the children were back with 
them for Christmas or Thanksgiving or 
other special occasions. Not for all the 
world would he have clouded her 
happiness by telling her that there 
would have to be another day and 
another going to town with Roanie for 
the last time. Let her have this 
moment. 

It was next day, when the city 
newspapers came, that they saw the 
pictures, with Roanie, Gramp and the 
girl, and the girl kissing Gramp. There 
was a lively running story of the event 
printed right next the pictures. Then 
the telephone at Mrs. Culver’s started 
ringing, all kinds of people calling, in¬ 
cluding the editor of the country 
weekly wanting to get more photo¬ 
graphs. So they came and took pic¬ 
tures of Gran and Gramp and Roanie 
—but especially of Roanie, standing in 
front of the house and out in the pas¬ 
ture. Roanie was now quite famous. 
Mrs. Culver was all excited because 
her house would be in one of the pic¬ 
tures and she had managed to edge 
into it herself. She said that for the 
time being at least, Roanie was wel¬ 
come to use the pasture out back. 

Rut it wasn’t until two days later 
that the letter came. Gramp sorted it 
out from among some seed catalogs 
and farm-machinery catalogs which 
still came to him and which he hoped 
would come for a long while yet, just 
for old time’s sake, and from one or 
two bills needing payment, and from 
a lodge notice and three circulars. He 
read it three times, and then, hands 
shaking a bit, he passed it over to 
Gran. 

“Well, I do know!” Gramp said. 

He took the letter with its enclosure 
back from Gran when she was through 
with it. He saw that light glowing in 
her eyes again. He stopped and kissed 
her, thinking as he always did what a 
bit of a thing she was bodily and how 
big in spirit. Then he said, “Know 
what I’m going to do? I’m going to tell 
Roanie about this,” and Gran didn’t 
even laugh at him. She understood, 
and came to the door to watch him go. 

Gramp went on out back where 
Mrs. Culver’s laundry flapped on the 
line, and across a culvert, and into the 
field beyond where, for a price, an old 
horse could live out his remaining 
days most pleasantly, with intervals of 
drawing Gran and Gramp around visit¬ 
ing folks or doing a bit of shopping. 

When Gramp whistled, Roanie gave 
over chumping at a succulent clump 
of grass and trotted up to him. Gramp 
put an arm affectionately around 
Roanie’s neck. “I guess, Roanie,” he 
said, “you’re going to stay with us 
after all. Look at that, boy, and it’s 
signed by the Merchants’ Association, 
and there’s a cheque that won’t 
bounce. It should really have been 
made out in your name, Roanie.” 

Triumphantly Gramp exhibited the 
green slip that had come in the enve¬ 
lope. It trembled in his hand, and of 
course as it was quite a bright green, 
Roanie might be excused for the error. 
Roanie lipped forward as Gramp held 
it out and almost grabbed it with 
every intention of eating it. 

“Now, Roanie,” Gramp said, “don’t 
spoil your record for intelligence. A 
horse that knows all the traffic rule's 
and always stops for a red light ought 
to know better than that. Don’t you 
know that’s your future there? Do you 
want to chew up a cheque for 
four hundred dollars?” V 


the police- By the time all this was accom- TTE drove home, making conversa- 
ig and cry- \dished there was a sound in the air XI tion with Roanie now and then, 
noney was that made Gramp’s head jerk up. It and drew up finally in front of Mrs. 
of the big- was the clock in the market-square Culver’s. Gran was at the window, 

square was striking the half - past - three! And and she saw him, and came out as 

lething like Gramp knew, with a sudden queer fast as she could make it. 
number of swelling of his heart, that it was no “Oh, Roanie, Roanie,” Gran cried, 
3 one way use going to Joe Carney’s today. “you’ve come back!” 

eople came So Gramp climbed up in the rig, Gramp looked at Gran and he saw 
amp trying and said goodbye to all the by* a light in her eyes he hadn’t seen, he 
ned. Before standers and to the policeman who fancied, since—well, since some of the 
3r was tak- had made full notes. Suddenly the girl big things had happened to them, like 
iding fond- climbed up and kissed Gramp and the day of their wedding, and remem- 

ae with the they got a picture of that, too. And bered moments of their honeymoon, 

smiling at Gramp drove away, Waving his whip and the day the first baby came or any 
—which Roanie knew was an ornament, of the babies, and the good times 


How to Keep 
a Farmer’s Wife Happy 


Genuine Arborite on the walls and table 
tops will last a lifetime. The same goes 
for Genuine Arborite Curvatop, the 
one piece counter top and splashback 
with matching Edge Trim. And no 
matter where you use it, Genuine 
Arborite is there to stay. It will never 
need painting or patching. It is re¬ 
sistant to practically all kinds of stains 
and even cigarette burns. What’s more, 
it can be cleaned with just a simple 
swish of a damp, soapy cloth! 

By the way, you can make the instal¬ 
lation yourself if you’ll take a few horns 
off. Just use your own tools and follow 
the directions you get from your dealer. 
Genuine Arborite comes in different 
grades for different surfaces and here 
again your dealer has the answer—as 
well as the necessary auxiliary materials 
such as adhesives, Edge Trim and 
mouldings. If you have any difficulty, 
just write us for complete information. 
Our address is The Arborite Company 
Limited, Montreal 32, Dept. A-l, Que., 
or Toronto 10, Ont. 

One last suggestion. If we’ve con¬ 
vinced you to bring your wife this 
wonderful new kitchen happiness, you 
better let her in on the secret. You see, 
she’ll have to choose the colours and 
patterns she wants—and there are 
dozens of them! 


As a busy and intelligent Canadian 
farmer you know that having a happy 
wife helps more than having six weeks 
in Florida. In fact, everybody on the 
farm works harder and more efficiently 
when she is in a good frame of mind. 
Most important of all, you just like to 
see her happy. 

During those long hours between 
sunrise and sunset you have quite a bit 
of time to think. Sure, you’re working, 
but you have time to think. Tomorrow, 
we suggest you take some of that time 
to add up the number of hours your 
wife spends in the kitchen on an 
average day. Must be plenty. 

What we’re getting around to is this. 
Are you sure the kitchen couldn’t be 
just a’ little gayer, a little brighter, a 
little easier to work in, a little easier to 
keep clean? Have you looked at the 
walls, or the counter tops, or the table 
tops lately? We didn’t think so. 

There’s a man near you who could 
give you some good ideas in this con¬ 
nection. He probably sells lumber and 
other building supplies, but he sells our 
product too. It’s Genuine Arborite. We 
use the word Genuine because we have 
so many imitators—and we don’t want 
you to get stuck with an imitation. 

Now about the kitchen and this 
business of keeping your wife happy. 


P. S. This is one of the easiest but most effective ways of keeping a farmer’s wife happy. 
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Ike Ceunhij 


F ROM Manyberries the sagebrush stretches east to Saskatche¬ 
wan and south to Montana. It is an empty, lonesome land 
of sky and sagebrush flat. Aunt Kate lived here in a home¬ 
stead shack on a little cotdee. She had a few head of cattle, some 
chickens and turkeys, and a good garden watered from a dam 
on the coulee. No rider ever rode through 
the east lease without stopping in at Aunt 
a x Kate's for a meal and a chat. Aunt Kate’s 

V heart was as big as the country she lived in. 

/ Never will spring come to us, who lived 

CW at Manyberries and knew her, but our 

yi memories will turn back to prairie sage- 

Y""\ brush and Aunt Kate. As soon as the pussy- 

1 ^/ A willows were out on the dam across the 

W n* coulee. Aunt Kate and Oscar, her hired man, 

Jf Y'"'j would cut a sleighful of the silver heralds of 

f It/ spring—whole limbs and branches—hitch up 

the shaggy old team, and head for the vil- 
Q|/ f lage of Manyberries. They stopped at every 

home in the village, and Aunt Kate would 
W‘ ll,, i \\ /" bring in a big armful of pussywillows, while 
\\ !'/ Oscar sat in the sleigh and held the horses. 

'dr With what joy we welcomed this little fat 
(%} apple-cheeked old lady with an armful of 

T pussywillows! The kettle was popped on the 

I stove and a cup of tea made in a twinkling, 

$ sM \ a 1 ’ while Aunt Kate and the houseioife had a 

\ ,> good chat. 

M A/fer we moved away, every Easter the 
aM ^Jf postman brought us a parcel postmarked 

v \ “Manyberries” and with the return address 

1 " °f Mrs. Rebecca C. Gross. When the parcel 

\ Was ° Ur bauds, a lump always came 

) 'i in our throats, but our hearts sang with joy. 

i Jfflr 'I We knew we had not been forgotten—we 

. 1 Y had pussywillows from Aunt Kate. 

\ / ^ | Each spring Manyberries folk will think 

H \ $ kV of a little old lady in an old mackinaw, 

M fifc. ^standing on the willow-edged dam, rejoicing 
» l ' n ^ ie beauty of pussywillows, powdered 

r* | with hoar frost, around a frozen pool. We 

F V v|, ) will remember our own peculiar harbinger 
\ °f spring—the sleighload of pussywillows 

| \\ | arriving at our gate —the smiling apple- 

\fffi cheeked little woman coming up to our front 
\ !| / 1 ( f 4 door with her arms full of pussywillows.— 

\ \ ^ Doris E. Hester. V 
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W E are fully aware how fashions 
change, particularly in regard to 
clothes. Here change is frequent, 
fairly rapid and easily apparent to the ob¬ 
server’s eyes. The adult woman of today 
may recall, possibly with amusement, some 
of the absurdities or charms of hats, dresses 
or other wearing apparel of a decade or two 
ago. There is no doubt of the appeal of the 
“new” or “different,” even though we may 
not slavishly follow style trends. Manufac¬ 
turers, merchants, shop displays, advertis¬ 
ing, magazines and the press play an 
important role in bringing such matters to 
our attention. All of which serves to create 
a demand for the goods supplied. 

To a lesser degree we may be aware of 
or concerned with style changes and the 
new in house furnishings, equipment and in 
houses. Yet here too, great changes and 
marked improvements have come. This is 
especially true in Canada, with many areas 
emerging from the pioneer or frontier stage 


woman 


by AMY J. ROE 

and where we have had*an increase in pop¬ 
ulation in recent years. Our houses, being 
built mostly of wood, rather than stone and 
brick, have more quickly reflected changes 
in architectural features. The improvements 
and the equipment have so aimed at provid¬ 
ing greater comfort, convenience and labor 
saving that they have wide appeal. 

The newly married couple of today, may 
spend more money on a fully equipped kit¬ 
chen than their grandparents spent on the 
complete furnishings of their first home. 
They have devices such as a central heating 
unit, electric range, refrigerator, laundry 
and cleaning equipment, of which their 
grandparents never dreamed. These are new 
and now an accepted part of our higher 
standard of living. But perhaps the young 
people miss something of the thrill, which 
the older woman experiences when she uses 
them and remembers the old iron cookstove, 
which had to be polished with black lead; 
the upright “heater”—possibly with added 
drum that occupied space in the living room, 
and the hand-operated churn or washing 
machine. 

Perhaps what would amaze our grand¬ 
mothers most, if they were able to return and 
view today’s scene, would be the great num¬ 
ber of farmers and their wives who sell milk 
and cream and buy butter and bakers’ loaves 
of bread for their own use. The large groce¬ 
terias and shopping centers have revolution¬ 
ized women’s habits of shopping. Instead of 
ordering, as formerly in large quantities— 
by barrel, large box or 100-pound sack 
direct from some well-known company or a 
friendly grocer, the housewife goes on fre¬ 
quent shopping trips and totes supplies 
home in the family car. 

Another example is the increasing use of 
dried milk, made from fresh whole milk 
from which the fat has been removed. Milk 
is dried by a low heat process and passed 
in a very fine spray through heated air. On 
contact with hot air it turns to a fine 
powder, which is pleasant tasting, odorless 
and nutritious. The per capita consumption 
of dry skim milk has doubled over the past 
ten years. Prior to 1950 it was used mainly 
in the manufacture of other foods, but since 
that time household use increased from one 
million to eight million pounds in 1954. 

Consider the lowly cabbage and changing 
food habits! It is in high favor now with the 
greater use of raw vegetables in the form 
of salads. It has long been one of the most 
commonly grown and used vegetables, and 
ranks high in vitamin C value—often un¬ 
necessarily sacrificed by long and slow cook¬ 
ing. From a recent release, issued by the 
department of agriculture, are notes by C. 
Walkof, Morden Experimental Farm, of the 
development of new varieties of cabbage to 
meet the changing fashion in foods. Eye 
appeal has had the effect in development 
types of cabbage with a deep green foliage 
color also red cabbages as these, because of 
their distinctive colors, lend interest to a 
salad. Smaller heads are preferred to meet 
the needs of present-day small-sized families. 
The new types have fine-textured, closely 
spaced leaves. V 
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H ARK! Hark! High up in the blue, 
above the clearing, wild geese migrat¬ 
ing. Honk, honk, ya honk! A triangle 
of noisy black dots! 

Every Canadian thrills at the sound—the 
downpour of cackling honks broken, irreg¬ 
ular, scattering with the sharp monotony of 
hailstones while the geese sail smooth and 
high, untroubled by fear of men, for migrat¬ 
ing geese fly far, far above man’s highest 
shooting. 

On the ground the wild goose is a shy, 
quiet fellow. In the sky he is noisy and bold. 

I lifted my face to watch the honking 
triangle pass across the sky. The day was: 
clear, not dazzle-bright. I could look into 
the face of the sky without blinking. There 
was just one cloud. The geese caught up 
with the cloud. The leader dove into it, his 
flock followed. For a few seconds the cloud 
nestled the geese to her breast, emptying 
the sky, muffling the honkings, but the com¬ 
pany pierced through the cloud. The leader 
and those few birds that fly in close forma¬ 
tion behind him appeared, then the two 
long wavering side lines of singly spaced 
birds emerged, to continue their way sailing, 
sailing into the north, one glad rush of 
going, one flock unswervingly following one 
leader. At that height each bird appeared 
no bigger than a small black bead, evenly 
strung one goose behind the other, a live 
necklace flung across the throat of heaven. 

The racket passed over the clearing, the 
sky was again still, my eyes came back to 
the greying stumps amongst which I sat . . . 
Today the clearing was not sun-dazzled, 
rather it was illuminated with spring, every 
leaf was as yet only half unfurled and held 
light and spilled some. 

Today at 70 I marvelled more at the 
migration of the geese than I had at the age 
of seven when, standing in our 
cow-pasture holding Father’s 
hand and looking up into the 
sky, I heard Father tell the 
story of bird migration and Jjf/ 

only half believed. Today /jr 

a new wondering came __ L 

to me as I watched the l 

flight. What of the old 'tfljjr 

or the maimed goose y k yr 

who could not rise and Jr""\ f 

go with the flock? . . . / f 

Did despair tear his 
heart? . . . Animal- W' 
wise he would nibble V 
here and there, quiet- x ^Ty ¥ r 

ly accepting. V F 
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An ever-growing list of quick mixes and semi-prepared food 
products on the market provide the housewife with aids for 
saving time and energy in meal planning and preparation 


by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 


For nutritious after-school snack or meal dessert a pudding mix is tops. 


S PRING is a busy season on the 
farm, both indoors and out. In 
spite of extra duties, the tasks 
of meal planning and preparation re¬ 
main for the housewife. The keener 
appetites of her family must be satis¬ 
fied with nourishing and wholesome 
meals. She may also have to cope with 
unexpected visitors, casual callers or 
helpers. At such a season, the home¬ 
maker looks for quick and ready aids 
which will save time, thought and 
energy. 

Food mixes and semi-prepared foods 
have become highly rated for their con¬ 
venience in meal planning and prepa¬ 
ration. They have been available for 
several years but not in the great vari¬ 
ety seen today. Veteran items such as 
pancake and biscuit mixes appear on 
grocers’ shelves along with a greatly 
expanded list of relative newcomers: 
cake, pie, waffle, icing, gravy and even 
fudge. In addition there is a growing 
supply of mix-type or semi-prepared 
foods: quick rice, tapioca, potato, jelly 
powders, instant puddings, tea and 
coffee, powdered flavored drinks and 
mixed salad dressing in powdered 
form. 

Mixes are so made that with the 
addition of water or milk, stirring, and 
a few minutes’ cooking or baking, the 
food is ready for the table. Time-con¬ 
suming procedures of assembling in¬ 
gredients, measuring, creaming and 
sifting are eliminated. 

Quick mixes, in particular cake and 
biscuit mixes, are made from specially 
selected ingredients. Cake mixes for 
example are prepared from special in¬ 
dividual recipes—and not from one 
“master mix” to which different flavors 
are added. Ingredients are carefully 
chosen, exactly measured and com¬ 
bined to give the best possible mix for 
each type of cake. In this way manu¬ 
facturers are producing distinctive 
mixes which satisfy all tastes. 

There is a wide assortment from 
which to choose; white, chocolate, 
spice, honey spice, gold, angel food, 
gingerbread and fruit cake. Two in¬ 
triguing new flavors are chocolate 
malt, containing real malted milk and 
peanut delight with real peanut butter. 

When purchasing cake mixes, there 
are a few points for the shopper to 
consider. Some brands cost more than 
others. Before buying the low-price 
article check to see whether it con¬ 
tains eggs. The inclusion of eggs in a 
mix will usually increase the cost but 


the preparation time will be slightly 
reduced. Some manufacturers advise 
the addition of one or two eggs by the 
housewife, just prior to baking. They 
claim that this practice yields a cake 
with a more satisfying “homemade” 
flavor, greater volume, extra moistness 
and better keeping quality. 

Be sure to note the size of cake the 
mix will make. Most 
mixes produce a standard 
size cake which requires 
one 8" or 9" square bake 
pan. Others contain 20 
ounces, which yield a 
larger cake. If the larger 
mix is purchased you will 
need two 8" or 9" round 
layer pans, 1]4" deep or 
two 8" square pans or one 
oblong pan 13"x9i/9"x2". 

It is most important to 
select the correct pan 
size as the too-small pan 
will allow the batter to 
run over in the oven, 
spoiling the cake and 
necessitating a major oven cleaning 
job. 

S OME women consider that cake 
mixes are more expensive than the 
homemade food. Surprising as it may 
seem, some mixes are actually cheaper 
than a similar homemade item. When 
you take into consideration the actual 
value of the ingredients which are 
combined to make a cake, the total 
cost may amaze you — even if you 
omit the expenditure of time for as¬ 
sembling, preparing and combining 
them. When we take ingredients from 
the cupboard shelves, we do not usu¬ 
ally think in terms of five cents for 
sugar or eight cents for another neces¬ 
sary item. But the cost soon mounts up. 

Time involved is another important 
consideration. The housewife’s time is 
valuable, particularly in a rush season 
or when she must turn out a cake or 
dessert quickly. For example, in as¬ 
sembling ingredients for a chocolate 
cake she may find that someone has 
“borrowed” the box of soda or that 
another essential item was omitted 
from the last shopping list. She must 
hurriedly substitute another recipe. 
The ensuing fluster and inconvenience 
may result in less care than usual being 
exercised in measuring the ingredients, 
or an item may be omitted altogether! 
At such a time, a prepared mix would 
be a blessing indeed. The initial cost 


of a mix should be offset against its 
convenience and the time saved. 

The Consumers’ Union of the 
United States tested 25 popular cake 
mixes and compared them with home¬ 
made cake, , carefully prepared from 
well tested recipes. Trained home 
economists judged the baked products. 
Most of the prepared-mix cakes tested 
were as pleasing in shape, volume and 
general appearance as the homemade 


varieties. In flavor, it was found that 
several homemade cakes were superior 
to mixes but in general prepared-mix 
cakes rated consistently high. 

Pie mixes have progressed even 
since first appearing on the market. 
Some manufacturers are now offering 
a homogenized pie crust mix which is 
an entirely new conception of pastry 


making. Each particle of flour is coated 
with shortening in the homogenization 
process which keeps the liquid from 
reaching the flour and thus from mak¬ 
ing the pastry tough. Some new pie 
mixes are available in stick form. A 
package containing four sticks, for ex¬ 
ample would make two double-crust 
pies or four single-crust pies. 

L ITTLE helpers will really enjoy 
preparing food mixes. Even a 
young child can make an “instant” 
pudding and a slightly older one can 
manage a simple cake. For the child, 
who at times dislikes drinking milk, 
let him mix an uncooked pudding. 
Having made the dessert himself he 
is eager to taste the finished result 
and the milk taken in this form is 
enjoyed. The use of mixes will interest 
and encourage children to help with 
meal preparations. They will derive a 
sense of accomplishment from turning 
out a spicy gingerbread or rich choco¬ 
late brownies. It’s fun for them and 
helpful to you! 

Canada’s newest prepared food is a 
salad dressing mix. In fact the mix is 
so new that it will not appear on the 
food market until the latter part of 
April. To introduce the mix to home¬ 
makers, a special kit has been pre¬ 
pared containing two envelopes of 
different flavored dressing mixes, a 
self-measuring bottle for the added in¬ 
gredients of water, vinegar and oil and 
a recipe folder for salads and their 
(Please turn to page 64) 



A general favorite, chocolate cake with satiny smooth chocolate icing. 



Ever-popular item—hot buttered biscuits. 
















—love squaw who bake-um up 
heap big Robin Hood White Cake! 


Great White Cake like this, f’r instance! Lightest, tenderest you’ll 
taste in many a moon — happy hunting for little braves and maids 
(big ones, too). 

The fixin’s ? Thick, thick, chocolate frosting, smothered in 
crunchy toasted cocoanut. The tribe will scalp it fast! 

The cake ? Moist, fresh ’n delicious, because it’s “Home-Style” 
Blended (like all Robin Hood Cake Mixes) ... with specially milled, 
extra-fine yelvet Cake Flour and a pure vegetable shortening 
. . . choicest ingredients. You just add one final and wonderful 
difference — one farm-fresh egg — for tender, tender home-made 
goodness ... for a better cake that stays fresh days longer. 


Robin Hood 


.H t |[ .. i ooc m q jjh.. 

Robin Hood Robin Hood Robin Hood 

turfy... 


Robin Hood Robin Hood Robin flood Robin Hood 


Robin Hood 
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FULL SIZE 40" RANGE 


at small range price! 



Ideal for family cooking... 
big enough for harvest meals tool 




GIANT OVEN — Cooks com¬ 
plete oven meal for 24 at 
one time! 


GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 

PUSHBUTTON RANGES 


This beautiful new 1956 G-E con¬ 
sole Pushbutton Range costs no 
more than most small ranges . . . 
gives you great new kitchen 
beauty plus complete cooking 
convenience! Deluxe convenience 
features include those illustrated 
plus Divided Top, so handy for 
cooking on all units at one time 
. . . Two Storage Drawers and 
Warmer Drawer. Available in 
Mix-Or-Match colors — Tur¬ 
quoise Green or Canary Yellow. 


PUSHBUTTON CONTROLS — 
Five exact heats for each 
surface unit! 





EXTRA HI-SPEED CALROD OVEN TIMER-MINUTE TIMER FULLY ENCLOSED CALROD 
ELEMENT — Test proven to — Controls oven and one BAKE AND BROIL UNITS — 
be fastest electric cooking appliance outlet! can be washed at sinkl 

unit. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 



Tender, flaky pastry with fruit filling, a welcome climax to a meal. 


Mixes . . . 

Continued from page 62 

appropriate dressings. Mixes will also 
be available individually. 

Planning meals with mixes will 
provide you with many new meal¬ 
time favorites. You will soon find 
dozens of ways to modify a basic cake 
or biscuit mix to give your family 
variety and eating enjoyment. From a 
standard biscuit mix you can make 
biscuits, puddings, cookies, desserts, 
dumplings, meat dishes, fish dishes, 
muffins, pancakes and waffles, quick 
breads and buns. From cake mixes try 
devils food, quick prune cake, cherry- 
nut angel food cake, lemon surprise 
cake, chipped chocolate cake, little 
upside-down cakes and fudge-nut 
cake. Once tried, you will never want 
to be without mixes on your pantry 
shelf. Meals the mix way are meals 
the easy way. 

Velvet Fudge Cake 

IV 3 c. biscuit mix 3 T. soft 
% c. sugar shortening 

Vs c. cocoa % c. milk 

1 egg 1 tsp. vanilla 

Heat oven to 350° F. Grease and flour 
a square pan, 8" x 8" x 2". Mix biscuit 
mix, sugar, cocoa. Add shortening, egg, 
V* c. milk. Beat vigorously 1 minute. Stir 
in gradually remaining Vz c. milk, vanilla. 
Beat Vi. minute. Pour half of batter into 
prepared pan. Spread with half of choco¬ 
late coconut topping. Pour remaining bat¬ 
ter into pan. Bake about 35 minutes. 
Immediately spread with rest of icing. 

Chocolate Coconut Topping 

Mix Vi c. {Vz pkg.) semi-sweet choco¬ 
late pieces, melted, % c. water, 2 c. finely 
chopped coconut. 

Chipped Chocolate Cake 

Make batter as directed on white or 
•chocolate cake mix package, except fold 
in 2 squares shaved sweet, semi-sweet 
or unsweetened chocolate (2 oz.)— about 
Vi C. 


Mocha Devils Food Cake 

Make batter as directed on chocolate 
cake mix package, except stir 3 T. pow¬ 
dered coffee into mix before adding 
liquid. (Or use 1 c. strong, cold coffee in 
place of water.) Frost with Mocha butter 
icing. 

Quick Prune Cake 

Cook prunes as directed on package 
until tender but not soft. Drain immedi¬ 
ately. When cool, pit and cut prunes into 
small pieces with scissors to make 1% c. 
Or prunes may be cut with coarse blade 
of food chopper. (One lb. package un¬ 
cooked prunes will make 1 Vz c. pitted 


cooked prunes.) Make batter as directed 
on a spice or honey spice cake mix pack¬ 
age, then stir in the IV 2 c. prepared 
prunes and % c. finely chopped nuts if 
desired. Frost with butter icing: Tip: 
prunes will go to the bottom if not cut 
into small pieces. 

Year Round Shortcake 

Spread sweetened whipped cream be¬ 
tween and on top of layers of tender, 
fluffy white or yellow cake. (Follow in¬ 
structions on pkg. for cake.) Top with 
fresh, frozen or canned fruit. 

Lemon Surprise Cake 

White cake baked with lemon filling 
beneath. Prepare 1 pkg. quick lemon pie 
filling as directed on pkg. Spread in ob¬ 
long pan, 13" x 9 V 2 " x 2". Let stand while 
making cake batter. Heat oven to 350° F. 
(mod.). Make batter as directed on pkg. 
of white cake mix. Pour batter over lemon 
filling. Bake 35 to 40 minutes until top 
springs back when touched lightly. Sift 
confectioner’s sugar over top. Serve warm. 

Fudge Nut Cake 

Fold into batter of chocolate cake mix 
% c. finely chopped nuts. Frost with in¬ 
stant chocolate icing mix. 


Little Upside-Down Cakes 

Use large size (20 oz.) cake mix. 

In each of 24 muffin cups put: % tsp. 
butter; 1 tsp. brown sugar; 1 T. fresh or 
well drained fruit (thinly sliced or 
crushed.) 

Heat oven to 400° F. (mod. hot). 
Make cupcake batter as directed on pkg. 
of yellow, white or honey spice cake mix. 
Pour half of batter over fruit, filling cups 
not more than two-thirds full. Fill re¬ 
maining cups a scant half full for plain 
cupcakes. Bake 15 to 18 minutes, until 
tops spring back when lightly touched. 
Loosen and invert at once on platter. 
Serve warm with whipped cream. 

Cherry-Nut Angel Food 

Follow directions on pkg. of angel food 
mix. At the last, fold in gently % c. chop¬ 
ped maraschino cherries, drained on 
paper towel, and % c. chopped' nuts. Frost 
with cherry butter icing. 

Cherry Icing 

Use vanilla or white icing mix to which 
is added 2 T. maraschino cherry juice in 
place of water. Stir in additional juice, a 
little at a time until icing is of desired 
consistency. 


1 pkg. orange- 
flavored jelly 
powder 

1 c. hot water 

1 c. orange and 
grapefruit juice 

2 T. lime juice 


c. fresh or can¬ 
ned orange and 
grapefruit sec¬ 
tions 
V 2 c. shredded 
coconut, cut 


Jellied Fruit Ambrosia 
1 


Dissolve orange-flavored jelly powder in 
hot water. Add fruit juices. Chill until 
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slightly thickened. Then fold in orange 
and grapefruit sections and coconut. 
Spoon mixture into 1-qt. mold or indi¬ 
vidual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
Makes 4 to 6 servings. 

Chicken Shortcake 

Pre-heat oven to 475° F. (very hot). 
Make 1 c. medium white sauce using 
chicken stock as part of liquid; add 1 c. 
diced cooked chicken and 1 c. diced 
cooked celery. Keep hot in double boiler. 
Using 2 c. biscuit mix prepare biscuit 
dough, roll %" thick. Cut with floured 3" 
cutter. Bake 8-10 minutes on greased 
baking sheet. Cover biscuit with hot 
chicken mixture; top with second biscuit. 
Serves 6. 

Swedish Meat Ring 

Pre-heat oven to 450° F. (hot). Brown 
in 2 T. hot fat, % c. finely chopped celery, 
Vz c. finely chopped onion, 2 T. green 
pepper, 1 lb. ground beef, Vz tsp. salt 
and 14 tsp. pepper. Stir in Vz c. condensed 
mushroom soup. Using 2 c. biscuit mix 
prepare dough. Roll in rectangle Vi' thick. 
Spread with warm meat mixture and roll 
as for jelly roll, sealing edges well to¬ 
gether. Place on greased baking sheet. 
Join ends to form a ring. With scissors 
make cut two-thirds of the way through 
about 1" apart. Turn each piece cut-side 
up. Bake 20 minutes. Serve hot with 
tomato sauce. Serves 6. Substitute ground 
left-over meat and gravy for ground 
beef and mushroom soup. 

Salmon Supreme 

Pre-heat oven to 425° F. (hot). 
Salmon filling: Saute until tender Vi c. 
chopped onion and Vi c. chopped green 
pepper in 3 T. butter and blend in Vi c. 
flour, Vz tsp. salt and Vs tsp. pepper. 
Gradually add IV 2 c. milk. Stir until 
smooth and thick over low heat. Add 2 c. 
cooked vegtables (peas, carrots, corn or 
green beans) and 1 lb. tin salmon, 
broken in large pieces. Pour into greased 
2-quart casserole. 

Topping: To 2 c. biscuit mix add % c. 
milk or water. Combine lightly. Drop 
from spoon onto salmon mixture in 
dumpling effect. Bake 20-25 minutes. 

Pizza Pie 

Make a drop biscuit dough. Recipe 
on biscuit mix package. Spread dough 
in bottom of greased, oblong pan, 

lli*x7J*xir. 

Combine: 

1 10% oz. can con- 2 T. finely diced 

densed tomato green pepper 

soup 1 clove garlic, 

1 c. cubed ched- finely cut (Vi 

dar cheese tsp.) 

2 T. grated onion 

Pour this mixture over the dough in 
pan. Bake 20 to 25 minutes in moderately 
hot oven (400° F.). Serve hot. Makes 6 
servings. 

Puff Pancakes 

2 eggs 2 T. sugar 

1 c. milk Vi c. salad oil or 

2Vz c. biscuit or melted 

pancake mix shortening 

Beat eggs with rotary beater until soft 
peaks form. Blend in milk. Add biscuit 
mix, sugar. Mix until thoroughly damp¬ 
ened. Fold in salad oil. Spoon onto 
medium hot ungreased griddle. When 
puffed up, and bubbles begin to break, 
cook on other side. Serve with syrup or as 
a dessert with warm fruit and whipped 
cream. Makes 15 to 20. 

Creamy Pumpkin Pie 

Pastry for 9" one-crust pie. Follow di¬ 
rections on pie mix package. 

1% c. canned % tsp. salt 

pumpkin % tsp. cinnamon 

IV3 c. sweetened Vi tsp. nutmeg 

condensed milk Vi tsp. ginger 

1 large egg 1 c. hot water 

Heat oven to 375° F. Line pie plate 
with pastry. Beat remaining ingredients 


together with rotary beater or electric 
mixer; pour into pastry lined pan. Bake 
50 to 55 minutes, until knife inserted 
comes out clean. Just before serving, 
garnish if desire.d with thin layer of 
whipped cream. 

Chocolate Chip Cookies 

Vt c., soft butter Vz c. chopped nuts 
% C. brown sugar 6 -oz. pkg. semi- 

1 egg , sweet chocolate 

1% c. biscuit mix bits 

Heat oven to 375° F. Mix thoroughly 
butter, brown sugar and egg. Stir in re¬ 
maining ingredients. Drop with teaspoon 
2" apart on ungreased baking sheet. Bake 
about 10 minutes until lightly browned. 
About 3 dozen. 

Spiced Brown Rice 

Brown IV3 c. quick rice in 2 T. butter. 
Add 1 can condensed consomme soup 


and Vi c. water. Boil 5 minutes, cover, let 
stand 10 minutes. Add Vi tsp. salt and a 
dash each of white pepper, nutmeg, all¬ 
spice and cloves. Serve with roast pork, 
barbecued spareribs or beef pot roast. 

Mushroom Spanish Rice 

Vi c. bacon drip- 1% c. pkgd. pre¬ 
pings or butter cooked rice 

Vz c. sliced mush- 2 cans tomato 

rooms sauce (8 oz. 

1 medium onion, size) 

sliced 1 tsp. salt 

% med. green Dash of pepper 

pepper 1 tsp. prepared 

l 3 /i c. hot water mustard 

Melt fat in saucepan. Add mushrooms, 
onions, green pepper and rice, and cook 
and stir over high heat until lightly 
browned. Add water, tomato sauce, pep¬ 
per and mustard. Mix well. Bring quickly 
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to boil. Cover tightly, lower heat and sim¬ 
mer gently 10 minutes. Makes 4 servings. 

Hearty Supper Salad 

% c. pkgd. pre- Dash pepper 
cooked rice 1 c. slivered 

% c. boiling water cooked ham 

Vi tsp. salt 1 c. slivered 

3 A c. mayonnaise Swiss cheese 

1 tsp. grated 1 c. cooked peas 

onion Vi c. chopped 

3 A tsp. salt dill pickle 

Add rice and Vi tsp. salt to boiling 
water in saucepan. Mix just to moisten all 
rice. Cover and remove from heat. Let 
stand 13 minutes. Uncover and let cool 
to room temperature. Combine mayon¬ 
naise, onion, salt, pepper. Blend. Add re¬ 
maining ingredients and rice. Mix lightly 
with fork. Chill about 1 hour before serv¬ 
ing. Serve on crisp lettuce and garnish 
with tomato wedges. Four servings. V 





serve them plenty of 


CORN SYRUP 


CROWN BRAND CORN SYRUP 4| 

£4 t&Tcci&ws... -reive ct fh 


jon hot or cold cereals, 
s/ as a spread on bread or toast ,^5= 
as a topping on pancakes and waffles, 
as a dessert by itself, as a sauce ^ 
on puddings and ice cream. 
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Lots more...tastier too! that’s 
why so many people go for 

MIXERMEAIS 

A “mixer meal” is any main dish of basic foods, 
combined with macaroni, noodles or spaghetti, 
iCs twice as good because the macaroni product 
takes on the flavour of other ingredients! . . . 
actually lots more food, lots more flavour, at lots 
less cost. 

Try the suggestions below, or look for “mixer 
meal” ideas in food columns or in cook books. 


TRY — 


HUNGARIAN MEAT BALLS WITH SPAGHETTI 



8 ozs. spaghetti 
Vi lb. ground beef 
Vi lb. ground pork 
V* cup water 


Salt and pepper 
Vi cup apple juice 
1 tablespoon sugar 
6 oz. can tomato or spaghetti sauce 
3 onions sliced thin 

Mix first four ingredients. Form small balls 

and roll in paprika until completely red, 
Saut6 until brown. Cook and drain spaghetti. 
^ Cover and simmer meat balls for 

30 minutes in a sauce made of 
spaghetti or tomato sauce, onions, 
apple juice ond sugar. Serve on 
gM I hot spaghetti. (Serves 4-6). 


TRY — MACARONI A L'lTAUENNE 


8 ozs. elbow macaroni 10 oz. can condensed tomato soup 



8 oz. can tomato or spaghetti sauce 

Salt and pepper 

Vi cup grated strong cheese 

Add macaroni to rapidly boiling salted water 
slowly. Cook uncovered, stirring occasionally, 
until tender. Drain. Melt butter, add beef, 
and cook over medium heat until brown. 
>. Combine macaroni, beef mixture, and 
'"V remaining ingredients. Turn into 
buttered casserole. Sprinkle with 
additional cheese and bake 
In moderate oven (350°) 

30 to 35 minutes. 

(Serves 4-6). 


Vi cup butter 
Vi lb. minced beef 



TRY — NOODLES WITH TUNA 

Vi cup butter 

Vi cup chopped onion 7 oz. can tuna 

3 tablespoons flour Salt and pepper 

1 cup pineapple juice 8 ozs. noodles 

V4 cup evaporated milk Toasted almonds 

Vi cup water Paprika 

Melt butter over medium heat, add onion and brown 
well. Blend in flour, and brown. Add pineapple juice, 
milk, and water and cook over low heat until thick, 
stirring constantly. Break tuna in pieces and add. Season 
with salt and pepper. Meanwhile, add noodles to 
rapidly boiling water. Cook uncovered, stirring 
occasionally, until tender. Drain. Serve tuna mixture 
over noodles. Sprinkle with almonds and dust 
with paprika. (Serves 4-6). 


CATELLI 


Remember in cartons or canned it’s 



Wavs with Qpbles 

Tasty desserts, wholesome salads and combinations with other 


foods result from using apples 

A PPLES can be used practically 
the year round. There is no 
L other Canadian fruit which is 
available in a fresh state for so many 
months of the year. An abundance of 
apples still remains from the 1955 
bumper crop and they are good-tast¬ 
ing, crisp and juicy. 

The most plentiful variety this year 
is the McIntosh apple. When baked 
whole or in dumplings, they require 
less cooking time than most other vari¬ 
eties. Any temperature from 325° F. 
to 400° F. is suitable for baking and 
they will cook in 20 to 25 minutes 
depending upon the temperature used. 
Test apples frequently for doneness, 
for if they are left in the oven too 
long they will lose their attractive 
texture and shape. 

Apples can be used in so many 
ways that the family need never tire 
of them. A fresh apple in the lunchbox 
adds a crispness to the noon meal. 
Apple juice for breakfast makes a 
pleasant change from the usual orange 
or grapefruit juice. To give meals a 
lift serve apples cooked or teamed 
with other foods. Casseroles of cab¬ 
bage and apple or turnip and apple 
are both worth trying. Apple fritters 
with spareribs, ham or back bacon 
make a hearty meal. A novel change 
is chopped apple added to pancake 
batter. 

Applesauce, a favorite dessert, lends 
itself to many ways of serving. Tinted 
pale green with food coloring, it is 
especially attractive to use as a base 
to be topped with red or yellow fruit. 
For a special dessert treat, spread 
applesauce on pancakes or use it as the 
filling for a jelly-roll. There are literally 
dozens of ways to serve apples—all of 
them nutritious and delicious. 

Lemon Baked Apples 

.Core apples; fill each one with 2 T. 
mincemeat or raisins and 2 T. chopped 
oranges; pour over lemon sauce and let 
them bake. When done, the sauce is ready 
to serve with apples. 

Lemon Sauce: Cream l k c. butter; 
gradually add % c. sugar and 1 beaten 
egg. Pour in 3 T. water, 3 T. fresh lemon 
juice and 1 T. grated lemon peel. Pour 
over apples and bake at 350° F. for 
about 40 minutes or until apples are 
done. Garnish with slices and wedges of 
lemon. 

Apple Meringue 

6 medium apples 2 egg whites 

m c. custard 3 T. sugar 

sauce Apple jelly 

Remove cores from apples. Prick skins, 

place in a casserole and bake in a mod¬ 
erate oven, 350° F. .When tender, remove 
from oven, pour custard over and around 
apples. Top with meringue made from 
egg whites and sugar and garnish with a 
spoonful of jelly. Oven-poach in a mod¬ 
erately slow oven, 325° F. until meringue 
is brown, about 10 minutes. Serve hot or 
cold. Six servings. 

Hungarian Apple Pudding 

4 large sour apples 2 egg yolks 
3 T. fruit juice % c. sugar 
1 c. soft bread % tsp. salt 

crumbs 2 egg whites 

1 T. butter 3 T. sugar 

Pare and grate apples. Add fruit juice 
and blend. Add bread crumbs. Cream 
butter, add egg yolks, sugar and salt and 


to add flavor and zest to meals 



Lemon baked apples, a welcome, tangy 
dessert. 


beat thoroughly. Add to first mixture and 
combine well. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
beat in remaining sugar until mixture 
holds in peaks. Fold into first mixture and 
pour into a greased baking dish. Place in 
pan of hot water and oven-poach in a 
moderate oven, 350° F. for 1 hour. Serve 
with hard sauce. Six servings. 

Spiced Hard Sauce 

1 c. icing sugar Vs tsp. nutmeg 

Vi tsp. cinnamon Vs c. butter 

Vs tsp. cloves 

Sift together sugar and spices. Cream 
butter, add sugar mixture gradually, and 
stir until well blended. Chill. 

Glazed Apples 

V /2 c. sugar 6 apples 

2 c. water 

Make syrup of sugar and water. Core 
apples and pare about 1% inches down 
from stem end. Place in syrup with pared 
surface down and simmer 5 minutes. In¬ 
vert and cook until tender, about 10 to 
15 minutes. When tender place under hot 
broiler flame and baste frequently with 
syrup until well glazed. Six servings. 

Apple Bread 

2 c. sifted all-pur- Va c. shortening 

pose flour Vi c. sugar 

V4 tsp. salt 1 c. grated un- 

1 tsp. baking peeled raw 

soda apple 

1 tsp. baking % c. wheat germ 

powder Vi c. sour milk 

Mix and sift flour, salt, baking soda and 

baking powder. Cream shortening, add 
sugar and cream well together. Add apple 
and wheat germ. Add dry ingredients 
alternately with sour milk. Bake in 
greased loaf pah, 4%" x 10", in a mod¬ 
erate oven, 350° F. for about 45 minutes. 

Apple Sponge 

4 c. sliced peeled % c. sugar 

apples % tsp. cinnamon 

2 T. water tsp. nutmeg 

* * * 

2 egg yolks % tsp. salt 

V 2 c. sugar 6 T. hot water 

1 c. sifted flour 2 egg whites 

1 tsp. baking Vi c. water 

powder 

Place apples in greased, deep baking 
dish, add water. Combine sugar and 
spices and sprinkle over apples. Use V 4 to 
% c. sugar depending on tartness of fruit. 
Beat egg yolks until thick, gradually add¬ 
ing y 2 c. sugar. Mix and sift flour, baking 
powder and salt. Add to egg mixture al¬ 
ternately with hot water. Make a merin¬ 
gue of egg whites and Vi c. sugar and' 
fold into cake batter. Pour over apples 
and bake in moderately slow oven, 325° 
F., about 1 hour. Yield: 6 servings. V 
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Dleetiwj Qs Galled to Ole)el 

If it is to function smoothly , there should be an understanding 
and application of parliamentary rules of procedure 

by ANNIE L. GAETZ 


F ARM Women’s Clubs, Women’s 
Institutes and kindred organiza¬ 
tions have revolutionized life on 
the farm for women. They have 
brought them into closer touch with 
each other and with the outside world, 
and, in so doing, have enriched and 
enlightened their lives. If these or¬ 
ganizations are to function efficiently, 
there must be an understanding of 
parliamentary procedure. 

Whether the meeting is in a home 
or in a public place, the business of 
the meeting should be conducted in a 
formal, business-like manner, following 
the procedure set down by Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 

Often a president or chairman is at a 
loss to know when she should stand, 
or when remain seated. She should 
stand when she calls the meeting to 
order, or opens the meeting; when she 
states a motion; when she puts a mo¬ 
tion to a vote; when she introduces a 
speaker, and when she calls for a 
motion of adjournment. At no other 
time is it necessary for her to stand. 
She may rise during a discussion; but 
it is not necessary. 

When it is time for the reading of 
the minutes the president says, “The 
secretary will please read the minutes 
of the last meeting.” After the reading 
of the minutes she will ask, “You have 


heard the minutes, are there any cor¬ 
rections or additions (pauses) if not, I 
declare them approved as read.” 

If there is a correction or addition, 
a member rises and says, “Madam 
president, this (or that) correction or 
addition should be mad e.” No 
seconder is necessary. The president 
says, “with the approval of the house, 
the secretary will please make this 
correction.” She then says, “If there are 
no further corrections or additions the 
minutes stand approved as corrected.” 
The secretary makes die correction be¬ 
tween the lines, in the margin or in 
the neatest way she sees fit. 

The treasurer’s report usually fol¬ 
lows the minutes, which the president 
calls for as she does for the minutes. 
After the reading of the treasurer’s 
report, the president says, “You have 
heard the treasurer’s report, will some 
one move its acceptance?” A member 
rises and moves its acceptance, and a 
member seated seconds the motion, 
and it is put to the house. The treas¬ 
urer does not move the acceptance of 
her own report, because it has to do 
with money she has handled. 

When a member wishes to make or 
state a motion, she rises, waits for the 
president to recognize her and says, 
“Madam president, I move—.” Never 
say “I would like to move” or “I wish 
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Helpful Suggestions for solving many farm problems are found in 
every issue of The Country Guide. 
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1. Chop Suey Loaf 

Knead x /i cup well-drained cut-up 
maraschino cherries into one portion 
of the dough. Shape into a loaf and fit 
into a greased bread pan about 434 by 
834 inches. Grease top. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350°, about 40 minutes. 
Brush top of hot loaf with soft butter 
or margarine. 

2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 

Cream together J4 cup butter or mar¬ 
garine, 34 teaspoon grated orange rind, 
34 cup corn syrup and 1 cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar. Spread about a 
quarter of this mixture in a greased 
9-inch square cake pan; sprinkle with 
34 cup pecan halves. Roll out one 
portion of dough on lightly-floured 
hoard into a 9-inch square. Spread 


almost to the edges with remaining 
brown sugar mixture; roll up loosely, 
jelly-roll fashion, and cut into 9 slices. 
Place each piece, a cut side up, in 
prepared pan. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. Stand 
pan of buns on- a cake cooler for 5 
minutes before turning out. 

3. Frosted Fruit Buns 

Cut one portion of dough into 18 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball. Place, well 
apart, on a greased cookie sheet. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 15 minutes. Imme¬ 
diately after baking, spread buns with 
a frosting made by combining 1 cup 
once-sifted icing sugar, 4 teaspoons 
milk and a few drops almond extract. 


3 


-from One Basic 
Dough! ,„ v M 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION I 


• It's easy with 
wonderful active dry yeast! 

Say goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn 
one tender-rich sweet dough into these 
three yummy dessert treats! It takes no 
time at all with amazing Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! This lively, zesty yeast 
acts fast . . . gives you perfect risings every 
time. If you bake at home, buy several 
packages now! 


Prepare 

\Vi cups bleached or sultana raisins, 
washed and dried 
Vi cup finely-cut candied citron 
Vi cup broken walnuts or pecans 

Scald 

2 cups milk 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a small bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved! 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together three times 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Vi teaspoon grated nutmeg 


—/ BASIC FRUIT DOUGH 

V* teaspoon ground cloves 
V « teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bowl 

Vi cup butter or margarine 
% cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradually beat in 
1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. 
Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. 

Work in 

3Vl cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in a warm place, free 
from draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 
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Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride! 




• Somebody’s going to get some heart-warming 
compliments for this luscious beauty of a cake. 
And it might as well be you . . . for these 
grand results are so easy to get with depend¬ 
able Magic Baking Powder! 

Yes, with Magic in the batter you can count 
on delicate texture and delicious flavor when¬ 
ever you bake. And Magic’s so economical! 
For less than 1 f per average baking, Magic 
protects those costlier ingredients, ensures 
finest results. Get Magic Baking Powder today. 

Magic costs less than 

It per average baking. 


ORANGE-BANANA CAKE 


2Vj cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 
3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Vi tsp. salt 

11 tbsps. butter or margarine 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 tsps. grated orange rind 

Zi cup milk 

Vl tsp. vanilla 

'A tsp. almond extract 

IA cup strained orange juice 


Grease two 7-inch square or 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375® 
(moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt 
together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 
blend in sugar; add well-beaten eggs part at a time, 
beating well after each addition; mix in orange rind. 
Measure milk and add vanilla and almond extract. Add 
flour mixture to creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, 
alternating with two additions of milk and one addition of 
orange juice and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn into prepared pans. Bake in preheated oven 25 to 
30 minutes. Fill cold cake with orange cake filling; when 
filling is set, cover cake with the following Orange Butter 
Icing. Decorate with banana slices and orange segments. 

ORANGE BUTTER ICINGl Combine IV 2 tsps. grated orange 
rind, 1 tbsp. orange juice and >/4 tsp. lemon juice. Cream 
4 tbsps. butter or margarine; beat in I egg yolk and a few 
grains salt. Work in 2 cups sifted icing sugar alternately 
with fruit rind and juices, using just enough liquid to make 
an icing of spreading consistency; beat in 54 tsp. vanilla. 



to move,” but simply, “I move”—as a 
preface to every motion. 

The member who states the motion 
rises, the one who seconds the motion 
may remain seated. If this simple rule 
could be impressed on members, it 
would save a lot of uncertainty. 

After the motion is moved and 
seconded, the chairman rises and 
states the motion and calls for discus¬ 
sion. After the motion has been dis¬ 
cussed a reasonable length of time, 
she again rises and says, “You have 
heard the motion, is there any further 
discussion? Are you ready for the 
question?” Someone should say, “ques¬ 
tion;” but whether this is said or not 
the motion is put in the usual way, 
calling for those who are in favor and 
those opposed. The secretary counts 
the votes. 

Members are too often inclined to 
discuss a motion before it is properly 
moved and seconded. There is nothing 
further to be said about it, after it has 
been put to the house. A member can 
speak only once to a question. She 
rises and says what is on her mind 
at one standing. This is a rule that is 
often overlooked. If something turns 
up and a member has an urge to 
speak the second time, she must ask 
permission of the president. The presi¬ 
dent does not take part in a discussion 
but can give information on the points 
raised. 

An amendment to a motion must 
always bear on the motion and is voted 
on before the motion. A motion moved 


and seconded “that the motion before 
the house be now put” is not debat¬ 
able. If the majority favor it the chair¬ 
man must put it to the meeting. If the 
majority reject it, the discussion may 
continue. 

Some constitutions state that the 
president is a member of every com¬ 
mittee. Unless the constitution so 
states, she is not a member of any 
committee without appointment. A 
president is not privileged to appoint 
committees unless that privilege is 
given her by the constitution. 

Nominations when made from the 
floor of the house are moved and 
seconded like motions. If two or more 
people are nominated for an office, 
voting may be by ballot when all the 
names are listed; or by a show of 
hands beginning with the first nomi¬ 
nated and voting on each, the secre¬ 
tary counting and recording the votes. 

If the nominations are made by a 
committee and a member wishes to 
add a name, this can be done from the 
floor of the house. When a nominating 
committee report is given, the con¬ 
vener reads it and moves its accept¬ 
ance, which is seconded from the 
floor of the house. When a committee 
is appointed, first named is convener. 
She notifies other members on her 
committee, calls a meeting and pre¬ 
sides and makes up the report. 

A few firm and simple rules, if ad¬ 
hered to, will make the business of the 
meeting run smoothly. V 



Oommunit 


JFhen the day comes for you to convene the serving 
of lunch or supper for a large group of people 

by OLIVE HANNAH 


D O you belong to a community 
club or church organization 
which uses catering in some 
form as a source of income? Then in¬ 
evitably the day will come when you 
will be called upon to convene a 
luncheon, tea or supper for a group 
numbering anywhere from 50 upwards 
to several hundred. If this is your first 
venture panic may suddenly strike 
you at the thought of all the planning 
necessary to make your project a suc¬ 
cess. Then perhaps the following sug¬ 
gestions, which I have found helpful, 
may assist you. 

I like to divide my assistants into 
two groups which I label executive 
and operational, including in each 
experienced members of the organiza¬ 
tion according to their individual 
talents and physical abilities. 

The duties of the executive com¬ 
mittee are to determine the price, to 
decide the type of service, to plan the 
menu, to obtain all necessary supplies 
whether by donation or purchase, to 
check all facilities and if necessary 
arrange for a program. 

In determining the price we arrive 
at an all-over cost by including the 
cost of all foods, either purchased or 
donated, together with such extras as 
laundry, janitor’s fees, paper napkins, 
floral or other decorations. For a large 
crowd it is sometimes necessary to 
allow for hall rental and also rental of 
extra dishes. When complimentary 
tickets are issued these must be a cost 
item as must also be remuneration to 
guest artists or speakers when a pro¬ 


gram is included. Allowance must be 
made for the percentage of profit ex¬ 
pected and it is wise to make some 
provision to cover absence of promised 
guests and some possible spoilage or 
loss in handling the food. 

The type of service, such as buffet, 
cafeteria style or a sit-down meal is 
governed by the size of our meeting 
place plus consideration of the exist¬ 
ing kitchen facilities. These factors 
also influence our choice of menu. We 
stress simplicity and suitability of food 
to the season of the year. Here I must 
point out the necessity of taking every 
precaution to avoid food poisoning. 
Refrigeration is by no means general 
in our club kitchens so do be most 
careful. 

Wherever possible foods should be 
donated. I try to become familiar with 
the special talents of my group in pre¬ 
paring certain foods such as bread, 
pies, etc., and call on these members 
for their specialties whenever neces¬ 
sary. When it is unavoidable to pur¬ 
chase some items then we endeavor 
to obtain discounts for quantity buy¬ 
ing. 

An early check of such items as 
dishes, silverware, linens and kitchen 
utensils enables us to arrange for sup¬ 
plementary supplies well in advance. 
To those in charge of the program I 
emphasize the need to engage enter¬ 
tainers or speakers as soon as a date is 
set, the more popular ones are usually 
in great demand. 

The most careful plans depend for 
their ultimate success on the full co- 
(Please turn to page 72) 
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Aileen and Roger Wright working at their workshop assembly table. Strings of 
cork in background, front left: coasters on pegs. Aileen holds a hurricane lamp. 


^hance £ea-(3\a 

Starting from one simple idea, a young couple have developed 
a useful hobby craft and their products are in strong demand 

by VERA L. DAYE 



A ILEEN and Roger Wright, young 
husband and wife team of River- 
**■ view Heights, New Brunswick, 
live and work in an atmosphere red¬ 
olent of the sea. For the past two 
years they have been turning out 
unique, decorative and useful articles 
in cork. These have become so pop¬ 
ular they can be purchased now in the 
larger stores from Vancouver to Monc¬ 
ton. 

Everywhere in the Wrights’ spanking 
new home in the hilly suburb across 
the Petitcodiac River from Moncton, 
you catch a whiff of salt sea air. 
That is, if you have any imagination 
at all. A living room table supports a 
sturdy electric lamp made of cork 
floats, piled one on top of the other, 
weighted at the bottom, and with a 
brown burlap shade on top. This is 
one of the Wrights’ latest creations, 
not yet in full production. A cork ash¬ 
tray sits on the arm of a lounge chair. 
Colorful coasters in the dining room 
wait to serve glasses of sparkling 
ginger ale or other cool drinks. 

But it is in the Wright basement one 
is reminded most of fishing: of dories 
tossing in heavy seas; of lobster traps 
on long ropes; fish nets and cork floats 
bobbing with the tides. At one end of 
the commodious room, long strands of 
fishermen’s floats hang in rows from 
the ceiling. In another, piles of smelt 
nets await the shears and dye pots. In 
the paint section, coils of heavy rope 
dry in flaming colors of red, green, 
yellow and blue. 

Though the Wright workshop is 16 
miles from the nearest salt water, you 
have no trouble envisioning the dozens 


of fishing hamlets which dot the coast. 
However, the uses to which the youth¬ 
ful couple put the familiar fisher¬ 
men’s gear are something no fisherman 
would ever anticipate. 

In private fife, Roger Wright is a 
commercial traveller, covering New 
Brunswick and the southern part of 
Quebec. During his trips around Que¬ 
bec’s famous Gaspe coast, he often 
saw the fishermen’s cork floats strung 
up awaiting use. They reminded him 
of giant necklaces and he often won¬ 
dered if they could not be used for 
some other purpose. 

Meanwhile his wife had been urg¬ 
ing him to bring home some coasters 
she could use when entertaining com¬ 
pany. So, in a spirit obfun, Roger pur¬ 
chased a long strand of these cork 
floats and took them home. 

“Here are your coasters,” he joked 
as he tossed them over. 

Much to his surprise, Aileen was 
delighted with them. Whenever cool 
drinks were in order, out came the 
tawny corks. Soon an idea flashed into 
her head. She thought a round recess 
in the top of each float would make 
them more practical by actually sup¬ 
porting the glass. It was only a step 
further to imagine them glowing with 
color. 

The idea fired her husband’s imag¬ 
ination. He had always been hobby- 
minded and the previous Christmas 
had dipped huge pine cones in various 
shades of paint and bagged them for 
decorative purposes. Working with the 
corks offered far more scope for his 
fertile mind. 

He built a wooden table in his base¬ 
ment and installed an electric motor, 


A CRANE Quxiffiu 
BATHROOM 


For every home—for every budget—choose Crane bathtubs, wash 
basins and toilets from a complete selection of styles and sizes. 
All , are Crane quality throughout—designed and built for easy 
cleaning and long service. They’re available in many lovely 
colours as well as in white. 




Ask your plumbing and heating contractor... 

He’ll help you choose from the complete Crane line 
so you’ll have the fixtures that best suit your own 
particular requirements. With them you can get 
the extra value of Crane-developed “Dial-ese” 
faucets that open and close at a finger’s touch. 




Ask, too, about a Crane sink 
to be the practical work centre 
of a modern kitchen. Crane 
has the style and size you 
want—with single or double 
bowl—either for installation 
flush with counter top, 
or with double or 
single drainboard. 


CRANE LIMITED 

General Office: 

1170 Beaver Hall Square/ Montreal 
7 Canadian Factories 
27 Canadian Branches 


QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 
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cigars IT 

tobacco 


f Or two&f W HO I 
THE.IR OWN 


ROLL 

WITH THE BEST! 


If you prefer to roll your own cigarettes, 
you’ll get real smoking satisfaction with 
Player’s Cigarette Tobacco—famous for 
quality, mildness and flavour, cut fine for 
easy rolling by hand or machine. Buy a 
package or half-pound tin. 


THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO 



KEEPS YOU COMFORTABLE 

THANKS TO ITS “ACTION BACK” 

Picking up baby, gardening, 
hanging a picture—whether you 
bend forward, sideways or 
backward your NuBack with 
its “Action Back” stretches with 
you—yet always controls your 
back, hips and tummy firmly, 
smoothly, comfortably! Nothing else 
is quite like NuBack! Try it. 

*Trade Mark Regd. 

DOMINION CORSET CO. LTD. 

THE FRONT-LACED CORSET 
DESIGNED FOR ALL FIGURES 


such as is used in wood turning. He 
soon found it quite difficult to turn the 
corks and cut out the centers without 
tearing them. So he experimented a 
bit and devised a face plate and other 
special adaptations to his equipment 
which would produce a truly profes¬ 
sional looking job. Then he used sand¬ 
paper to smooth the cork to a velvety 
finish. Roger also found it necessary 
to hang unbleached curtains all around 
this section, because the light, fine 
cork dust flew over everything. 

In the meantime Aileen tried her 
hand at painting the newly turned 
corks. By a trial and error method she 
finally decided flat oil house paint in 
strikingly vivid colors produced the 
best results. Coasters in sets of eight 
arranged on wooden rods made pop¬ 
ular Christmas presents that year. In 
fact, almost everybody the Wrights 
knew began asking for cork coasters. 

Thus was born the hobby idea 
which now engrosses this energetic 
duo to the exclusion of nearly every¬ 
thing else, save their three youngsters, 
Susan, Peter and Michael. Although 
Roger has only weekends to devote to 
the corks, Aileen paints and assembles 
the various articles whenever she has 
a spare moment. 

rjrODAY, the Wrights import their 
JL floats direct from Spain and Por¬ 
tugal. The corks come in' strings of 50, 
with 1,000 to a burlap bale, and in 
several different sizes. 

“You should have seen our basement 
last summer when a shipment arrived,” 
laughed Aileen, “we could hardly 
move.” 

The smallest corks are used for 
coasters. Next in size are those used 
for ashtrays with spun copper inserts. 
Perhaps the most striking item the 
Wrights produce is their sea or hurri¬ 
cane lamp. Two large corks cemented 
together and bound with dyed fish 
net, form the base. Two heavy rope 
loops make the handle. In the center 
a container of spun copper or ana- 
dized aluminum holds a candle for use 
when electric power fails. The ordi¬ 
nary type kerosene glass lamp shade 
is decorated with a bit of fish net dyed 
to match the rope handle, either yel¬ 
low, green, red or blue. A triangular 
piece of cork holds the net firmly in 
place. Ordinary tintex dyes give clear, 
satisfactory colors to the net exactly 
matching the rope tints. 

The sea lamp idea originated from 
a sketch Roger sent his mother in 
Toronto. She was highly enthused and 
showed it to her friends, one of whom 
worked in a well-known Toronto de¬ 
partment store. The result was that 
Roger was asked to produce several 
dozen for their Christmas trade. 

Since then, the Wrights’ cork craft 
work has appeared in Eaton’s and 
Simpson’s gift shops from Vancouver 
to Moncton; in Morgan’s in Montreal 
and many of the Hudson’s Bay stores 
elsewhere in Canada. 

“But it’s just a hobby,” insists ruddy- 
cheeked Roger Wright. 

However, the young Wrights have 
set themselves a stern standard. They 
refuse to turn out anything with less 
than a strict professional finish. From 
the commonplace accoutrements of 
the Maritime fisherman, these eager 
hobbyists are creating objects with a 
distinctive seashore motif of then- 
own. V 
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dye-it- 
yourself 
with 

TINTEX 

Make Faded 
Apparel & Home 
Decorations Color-New in 
your Washing Machine! 

New colors for your wardrobe 
and home are only minutes 
away with All-fabric Tintex! 
And what beautiful results in 
your washing machine! Safely 
dyes all fabrics except glass 
or metal fibres. No wonder 
millions trust Tintex! 

Choose from over 30 exciting colors 
at drug, department and variety 
stores. Only ISi and 25f a package. 

If you’re dyeing to rare-rare more with 

'Gate* 

iy SIZE 2y SIZE 


World’s largest selling Tints and Dyes 



0 


When you suffer from the 

pains of Rheumatism or 

Arthritis you want relief and 

you want it fast. .. That’s 
Aspirin! A tablet starts dis¬ 
integrating almost the instant you 
take it-so starts to relieve that 
pain fast. 




A Diamond Iron Removal Filter . . . 
takes the discoloration out of bowls, 
tubs, sinks — rust spots out of freshly 
laundered clothes. 

Water is colorless, sparkling clear, 
palatable. Write for information. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER CO. (Canada) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 
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4667 


No. 4437—This smart classic-style coat has Epp.t* 
straight back and set-in sleeves. Soft shawl J 

collar and cuffed sleeves add feminine touch. 

Slash pockets give tailored look. Coat may be 
made in three lengths — jacket, three-quarter 
and calf lengths. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 

42, 44, 46. Size 20 requires 3V2 yards of 54- 
inch material for full-length coat. Price 50 
cents. 

No. 4183—A basic two-piece dressmaker suit to flatter youth¬ 
ful and mature figures. Slim four-gore skirt gives slight 
fullness for walking ease. Sprightly jacket features tiny collar, 
button-front, bracelet style or full length sleeves and nipped- 
in waist for added smartness. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 
42. Size 18 requires 3 yards 54-inch fabric. Price 50 cents. 


1359 


No. 1528—Plan your wardrobe around this simply made 
one-piece dress. Just right for church socials and other sum¬ 
mer events. Slimming princess style is easy to fit. Unmounted 
short sleeves, revere collar and perky bow complete costume. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 requires 4% yards 36-inch 
material or 3Vs yards 54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 

I 

No. 1393—A new look in aprons. High empire waistline 
joins bib to give practical, well-fitting apron. Scalloped edge 
of skirt adds interesting touch. Four styles given in one pat¬ 
tern—2 bibbed and 2 half aprons. Sizes small, medium and 
large. Medium size requires 2% yards 36-inch material. Price 
35 cents. 


No. 4667—Here is a dress you will love. Comfort¬ 
able bodice features drop sleeves and pretty scal¬ 
loped neckline. Six-gore skirt gives gentle fullness. 
Flaps of pockets show scalloped edge. Ideal house- 
dress yet pretty enough for afternoon wear and trips 
to town. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 
Size 20 requires 3 7 /s yards 36-inch material. Price 
35 cents. 


All patterns are printed with instructions in English, French 
and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern 
Service, Winnipeg 2, Man., or direct from your local dealer. 


No. 1359—For shower gift, bazaar item or home 
wear sew these popular aprons. Quick’n easy to 
make, aprons are cut from one major pattern piece 
and require only one yard of material for each style. 
Ideal way to use odd remnants. One pattern size 
only—designed to fit everyone. Price 35 cents. 
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Little white snowdrops, just leaking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup; 

Think of the flowers under the snow. 

Waiting to grow! 

/ p How dead and colorless trees and grass 

V look in early spring. Then comes the first 

/,gentle A)>ril rain and suddenly our whole 
/ >j world takes on the fresh green look of 
^V^rv growing things. 

***** % 'X Many little insects, loads, frogs and 

r V V yr 7V fish have been resting quietly in the Jakes 

and streams during the winter months. 
After the ice melts the waters are cold and sluggish for awhile but soon tiny 
creatures begin to stir in the mud. As spring moves onward, clams buried in 
the mud turn and twist, frogs and salamanders lay their eggs in the wanning 
waters. Perhaps you have watched the fairy shrimp darting with jerky motions 
through the water. In a muddy pond you may find a crayfish. Notice its big 
front claws which it uses to grasp its prey and its other pairs of nippers with 
which it tears the food and thrusts it into its mouth. 

Take a good-sized jar and collect some water 
from a pond or slough — you will have an /? , 

aquarium filled with interesting insects to study // 
and enjoy. / 


PARAGON 

30" ELECTRIC RANGE with THERMAL EYE 


Left front element is equipped with Thermal Eye 
to watch your cooking and maintain exact heat 
desired. Makes all pots automatically controlled. 
No more danger of boil-overs, or scorched foods. 


d TEL-U-HEAT SWITCHES 


show the intensity and distribution 
of heat on surface elements pro¬ 
vided by each of the pushbutton 
switches. Choice by sight is easy 
and sure. 


But Ricky could not forget the beau¬ 
tiful bunny on the billboard. The more 
he thought of him, the more he wanted 
to be like him. He told the squirrels 
of his ambition. He told the beaver, 
the muskrat, the chipmunk and the 
song sparrows. They told everyone 
they knew, and soon the whole wood¬ 
land was laughing at the idea of 
Ricky being a violet rabbit. 

There was one who did not laugh. 
Foxy Fox! He had been eyeing Ricky 
hungrily for weeks. He had made sev¬ 
eral attempts to catch the little rabbit, 
but Ricky had been too quick for him. 
When Foxy heard that Ricky wanted 
a violet coat, he had an idea. It was 
his chance to catch the silly little 
bunny. He would have to stalk Ricky 
no longer. Ricky would come to him 
eagerly. Foxy hurried to his den, and 
made a little booklet. He painted a 
few violets on its cover, and inside, 
with purple ink, he wrote: “Violet is 
the color for spring. Why not have 
your coat dyed a beautiful purple? 
We have several tints to choose from. 
If you are interested, consult the ex¬ 
perts at Daisy Glen Beauty Parlor. 
We promise you satisfaction.” 

It was a very pretty little booklet. 
That afternoon when Ricky’s grand¬ 
mother was taking her afternoon nap. 
Foxy crept stealthily toward the briar 
bushes, behind which Ricky lived, 
and hung the booklet on one of the 
thorns. He waited and watched to see 
what would happen. It was not long 
before Ricky came hopping toward 
home. The little felloW saw the paper 
fluttering in the breeze, and plucked 
it from the bush. He looked at the 
violets and then opened the booklet. 
His mouth flew open and he began to 
hop up and down in glee. He tiptoed 
to the window of the little house to 
see if his grandmother were still 
sleeping. She was. 

Foxy knew that his scheme to entice 
Ricky to the glen had worked. He 
dashed toward his den to light the fire 
and get the pot boiling. His mouth 
was watering, as he said to himself, 
“Rabbit stew tonight! Rabbit pie to¬ 
morrow.” 

A crow in the tall pine tree heard, 
and wondered. He flew to the top¬ 
most branch to see what was going on 


The Violet Rabbit 

hr Mary Grannan 

O NCE upon a time, and not so long 
ago, there lived a little rabbit, 
named Ricky. His coat was. as white 
as snow. His eyes were as pink as the 
petals of a rose, and his tail was as 
fluffy and round as a new powder puff. 
Ricky was quite satisfied with his ap¬ 
pearance, until the day he saw the 
billboard at the crossroads. Pictured 
for all the world to see, was a lavender 
rabbit, with a bunch of violets in his 
paws. Ricky looked at the lavender 
bunny in amazement. He had never 
seen a rabbit wearing any color but 
white or brown. His eyes wandered 
across the big poster and he read, 
“Visit Langille’s Ladies’ Wear Shop, 
and get your violet outfit for spring. 
Violet is the fashion this season. Even 
the rabbits are wearing it.” 

Ricky made up his mind then and 
there, that he wanted to be in fashion. 
He wanted to be a violet rabbit. He 
ran home to his grandmother. He took 
all his problems to her. 

“Grandmother,” he said, “did you 
know that it was stylish to wear violet 
color, this spring?” 

The old lady laughed. “Where did 
you hear that, Ricky?” she said. 

“I didn’t hear it,” said Ricky. “I 
read it, down by the crossroads. 
There’s a billboard there, and there’s 
a purple bunny on it. He has a bunch 
of violets in his paws and he’s very 
beautiful. Grandmother, I want to be 
violet color.” 

His grandmother was about to laugh 
again, but she saw that the little fellow 
was serious. “Ricky,” she said, “what 
you saw on the billboard was a pic¬ 
ture. Someone drew a picture of that 
rabbit and painted it violet color. 
There are no real violet rabbits.” 

Ricky cocked his head to one side 
and wiggled his long pink-lined ears. 
“Couldn’t I be painted, too?” he asked. 
“I could be painted.” 

Grandmother Rabbit lost patience 
with Ricky. She shook a warning paw 
at him. “Ricky,” she said, “I Want you 
to forget all this nonsense, immedi¬ 
ately. You are a beautiful little white 
rabbit. Be content with the way you 
are. Now run along and play. Forget/ 
all such nonsense!” 
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in the woodland. He saw Ricky scurry¬ 
ing through the woodland and toward 
Daisy Glen. “There’s something going 
on here that isn’t right,” said Mr. 
Crow. “I’m going to investigate.” He 
flew over to the briar bushes and came 
to earth. He saw the booklet where 
Ricky had dropped it. 

“Foxy Fox is up to something, as 
sure as my wings are black,” said 
the crow. He cawed loudly, and woke 
Grandmother Rabbit from her dream¬ 
ing. Grumbling, at being disturbed, 
she came into the open. 

“What on earth is the matter, Mr. 
Crow?” she asked. “I was sleeping. 
You woke me up.” 

Mr. Crow showed Grandmother 
Rabbit the booklet and told her what 
he had seen and heard. The old lady 
threw up her hands in fear. “Oh, that 
silly bunny! He has been telling 
everyone that it was all the fashion to 
wear violet color this spring. Foxy has 
heard of his foolishness, and is taking 
advantage of it. I suppose it is too late 
to save him.” 

“Not if we hurry,” said the crow. 
“I’ll send out the alarm. I’ll call every 
rabbit, chipmunk, muskrat, beaver and 
bird in the woodland together. No one 
of us is as strong as Foxy Fox, but to¬ 
gether we are stronger. Don’t you 
worry, Grandmother Rabbit. We’ll 
save your silly little grandson.” 


Her silly little grandson had just 
learned of the trap into which he had 
walked. He was being dragged into 
Foxy’s den at the very moment that 
Mr. Crow sent out the alarm. “Let me 
go, let me go, Foxy Fox! I didn’t 
come to see you. I’m on my way to 
the Daisy Glen Beauty Parlor.” 

Foxy laughed loudly. “This is the 
Daisy Glen Beauty Parlor, my fine fat 
little rabbit. It was I who sent, you the 
booklet. I knew a stupid little fellow- 
like you could be easily tricked into 
coming here. A violet rabbit, indeed! 
There is no such thing, except in fairy 
tales. You’re not going to be a violet 
rabbit, you’re going to be a stewed 
rabbit.” He picked up Ricky by the 
ears, and was just about to drop him 
into the stew pot, when the den was 
invaded. Crows, robins, cedar wax- 
wings, and woodpeckers, muskrats, 
beavers, chipmunks, Vabbits crowded 
in on Foxy. “I’ll let him go! I’ll let him 
go!” Foxy screamed. 

Grandmother Rabbit picked up the 
trembling little Ricky and carried him 
home. She didn’t scold him. She said 
no word of reproach. Ricky hung his 
head. “I’m sorry Grandmother. If I 
had done what you told me, none of it 
would have happened. I’m going to be 
good, after this. As far as I am con¬ 
cerned Grandmother, white is all the 
style this spring.” V 


■by CLARENCE T1LLENIUS 
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Final Salute 
To a Town Well 

Like the old oaken bucket of an earlier 
day, the well itself is overtaken by progress 


by G. W. ROBERTSON 

S OON we will have no further use 
for any of the old wells, which 
for so long have served our 
town. To those of us who live on the 
hill, that means just one thing: the well 
which has supplied us with water, and 
where we meet others and discuss our 
affairs, a spot where we as children 
came in our play and where now our 
children share their fun, will be 
another one of the things of the past, 
fondly remembered but better gone. 

That well has become part of many 
of our habits. You can set your watch 
by one of the neighbors. Before break¬ 
fast at seven-thirty, any day of the 
week, including Sunday, at ten-to-one 
during the noon hour, and at twenty- 
to-six each evening, he starts the pump 
to get his bucket of water. A grand¬ 
father comes quite regularly with his 
little granddaughter, he with his large 
bucket and she with her small one, to 
fetch the drinking water for their, 
home. All of us depend in some way 
on what we call “the well.” 

Getting water at our well is a 
friendly business. At one time or 
another you are bound to meet every 
one of the neighbors who live on the 
hill, because we all get at least some 
of our water from the well. Any day 
of the week, at any hour, you may 
meet someone coming or going, with 
bucket in hand. There at the pump, as 
we wait for the bucket to fill, or leave 
a full bucket standing on the sidewalk, 
we discuss every subject under the 
sun. Meanwhile the pump with its 
steady rhythm, ker-thump, ker-thump, 
ker-thump, so familiar that it is un¬ 
heeded, 1 brings up the Vvater. 

T HE condition of the water is al¬ 
ways a good topic with which to 
open any conversation, for there is a 
rusty substance in our well water, and 
the amount present seems to vary ac¬ 
cording to the length of time we have 
been without rain, how much water 
has recently been pumped out of the 
well, and what chance the water has 
had to stand and settle. Sometimes, 
on washday, an unsightly red color is 
imparted to the clothes and this fact 
causes our ladies any amount of an¬ 
noyance. Needless to say, there are 
times when discussion doesn’t get 
beyond the condition of the water. 

However, any subject may be con¬ 
sidered—the latest meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. So-and-So and her 
wonderful angel cake, election returns, 
the new school trustee, or change of 
teachers, the condition of the gardens 
or crops, international affairs, or the 
best snowbanks for sleighing. Women 
and men, boys and girls of every age 
and with every interest, all get water 
at our well and all have something to 
discuss. 

On two evenings each week the 
pump runs fairly steadily for two or 
three hours. Saturday night is bath 
night in our neighborhood, and Mon¬ 
day is washday. That means supplies 
of water greater than normal must be 
brought in on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. 


If our town weren’t the cosiest little 
towm^n Canada, and if this weren’t the 
best farming district in the province 
you could call the well an oasis, at 
least in the summertime. Then, in 
addition tb the normal demand for 
water, road crews fill up drums for 
drinking purposes, and strangers we 
have never met come for water. 
Youngsters play around the well and 
waste far more water than they con¬ 
sume. In their games, every hero from 
Roy Rogers to Davy Crockett has a t 
weapon and that weapon is a water 
pistol. Many battles have been fought 
at the well site. Sometimes a container 
has to be filled with water—a small 
vanilla bottle for instance. Before it 
is filled to the satisfaction of the one 
filling it, the pump will have wasted a 
bucketful or more of water. As yet we 
haven’t run out of water. 

I N wintertime the well and the pump 
are just as loyal as they are in 
summer. On days when it is really 
cold the little electric motor has to j 
groan to start that pump, but it works! 
as well as in summer, once the water' 
gets coming. The pump always 
dribbles after a bucket is removed. Ice 
forms below the mouth of the pump 
and gradually forms 'into a consider¬ 
able cone with one long side reaching 
down for half a block. Once again j 
youngsters come into their own for 
they bring their sleighs and skates, but 
as yet no one has been hurt on the 
ice by the well. j 

Today we have almost 'forgotten/ 
how delighted we were when our well 
was drilled. Before that great event, 
from the time our little town started, 
all our water had to be hauled in a 
tank for a distance of at least a mile. 
Into our cisterns, water barrels, or 
tubs, went the water—to grow stale 
and unpleasant before the next tank 
would be brought. Our new well 
changed all that and we were cer¬ 
tainly delighted. 

Not long ago two years of work and 
planning reached a climax. A ditch 
digging machine moved into town, to 
start laying water and sewer pipes. 
Soon we will have water in our homes. 
Soon we will all have bathtubs, sinks 
and washbasins running with hot and 
cold water. Soon a row of small, un¬ 
sightly buildings will disappear from 
our back alleys—and soon our well will 
be no more. 


We really aren’t sorry. V 



“ It’d make a dandy fielder’s glove.” 
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Western 
Grape Grower 

Largest grapery in British Columbia has 75 
sloping acres leaning toward Lake Okanagan 


F OR every pound of grapes grown 
in British Columbia, Ontario pro¬ 
duces about 27, and there’s little 
likelihood of this ratio being greatly 
changed. But the West Coast province 
does produce up to three million 
pounds in a good year, and most of 
| this from one small area. Over four- 
1 fifths of the total grape acreage is 
located in the semi-arid Okanagan 
Valley, and 85 per cent of Valley pro¬ 
duction is centered around the city of 
Kelowna. In fact, one-fifth of the total 
, B.C. output comes from one grower. 

That is the achievement of Frank 
Schmidt, owner of “Lakeside Vine¬ 
yards” at Okanagan Mission, about 
eight miles south of Kelowna. When 
Frank arrived from Unity, Saskatche¬ 
wan, in 1937, he didn’t even know 
- grapes could be grown in the Okana- 
I gan. But a few years working for vet¬ 
eran grape man J. W. Hughes, clearing 
brush, planting vines, and building a 
vineyard irrigation system, soon put 
him right on that score. About five 
years ago he bought the Hughes farm, 
and assumed the mantle of the West’s 
leading grower. 

Schmidt’s Lakeside farm comprises 
133 acres of light sandy land, that 
rises steeply from the blue waters of 
Okanagan Lake to a height of 510 
feet, which is the highest point in the 
vineyard. There are 75 acres in grapes, 
15 acres in apricots, and five acres in 
cherries, the remainder still retaining 
its natural cover of pine. 

Because of its southwest exposure, 
the site commands a maximum of sun¬ 
light, which, the experts tell us, is a 
dominant factor in the quality of a 
grape crop. The slope and soil-type 
ensure that no standing water will 
collect on the surface, or in the root 
zone, to affect the health and vigor of 
the plants. As cold air flows off slopes 
and settles in depressions (frost 
pockets), the steepness of the land 
also protects the young vine shoots 
from late spring frosts. 

B ECAUSE there is not enough 
natural rainfall in the area, the 
vines must be irrigated fairly steadily 
during the months of June, July, and 
August. A 50 h.p. electric pump takes 
water from the lake and delivers it at 
a rate of 200 gallons per minute to a 
flume at the top of the hill. 

Furrow irrigation is used in pre¬ 
ference to the sprinkler method at the 
Schmidt farm. “Sprinklers don’t work 
well with grapes because they wet the 
foliage and cause mildew,” Frank ex¬ 
plained. “There’s also a good deal of 
work involved moving them around.” 

The wafer is piped to the head of 
each row, and each has a faucet at the 
outlet so rows can be watered inde¬ 
pendently of one another. A three-foot 
length of hose attached to each tap 
takes water to the root area of the first 
plant without wetting the foliage. 
From there, a shallow ditch dug along¬ 
side the vines carries it downhill to 
irrigate the whole row. 

No cover crops are used between 
the rows. The land is kept clean by a 
tractor-drawn cultivator, with a special 


grape hoe attachment on front of the 
tractor to reach in under the vines. 

Care of the land and plants takes a 
permanent staff of five men. As soon 
as the leaves are off the vines (gen¬ 
erally November), pruning begins, 
and this operation carries on right 
through the winter. Plants are pruned 
right down to the main trunk; then in 
the spring, the new growth must be 
strung up on the vines again. The best 
method is to tie each cane in two 
places; one at the tip, where a tight 
knot can be made, and the other at 
the base, using a loose knot this time 
to allow normal cane growth without 
girdling. 

Sometimes it’s necessary to renew 
old vines that have been winter- 
injured, or grown out of shape. Most 
grape varieties can stand a good deal 
of cold in the middle of winter. How¬ 
ever, the biggest threat is spring frost, 
which can damage the young shoots 
when they emerge and seriously affect 
yields. 

ARVESTING at “Lakeside Vine¬ 
yards” starts about the middle of 
September and continues for about a 
month. The 300-ton crop requires 
about 16 steady pickers, and they 
average about two carloads of grapes 
a day. Grape picking is popular, as no 
ladders are needed, and it doesn’t 
require any strenuous effort. Because 
of this, Frank is never short of pickers: 
he is able to hire quite a few older 
people, who would find tree-fruit work 
too strenuous. 

As most of the grapes go to the 
winery, the variety of grapes grown 
depends on the needs of this industry. 
The six varieties grown at the present 
are Campbell’s Early, Sheridan, Patri¬ 
cia, Delaware, Portland, and Diamond. 
Frank favors the Sheridan as a good 
all-round variety for both the winery 
and fresh fruit markets, This is a blue- 
black grape which is very productive 
in the Okanagan, and generally re¬ 
ceives a premium over most blues for 
winery use. Its big drawback is that 
it is late maturing, and often brings a 
low price on the fresh fruit market, 
because it arrives when Ontario grapes 
are in full flood.—C.V.F. V 



Three generations of seed growers: 
Center: F. W. Townley-Smith, Robert¬ 
son Associate and elite seed grower; 
left, his son Tom, M.Sc., and grower of 
registered barley, and Lake wheat at 
Lashburn, Sask.; right, grandson 
James, 4-H Clubber and grower of 
Wheat Pool test plots. Unique? 
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ARTHRITIC PAIR 

Don’t suffer night and day—with dull, 
wearisome aches—or sharp, stabbing 
pains. Lead an active life again. Take 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s, Canada’s largest- 
selling proprietary medicine specially 
made to bring longed-forrelief to sufferers 
from arthritic or rheumatic pain. T-l 2-6 
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MANY FARM MACHINERY ACCIDENTS 


Each year, more and more accidents from farm mach¬ 
inery are reported. Yet recent machines have built-in 
safety features for your protection. Most farm acci¬ 
dents are caused by carelessness and hurry. Be safe. 

For your family's sake, remember: 

1. Tractor upsets are usually due to improper hitching, 
or side hill tipping. 

2. Keep safety shields in place. 

3. Keep children away from machines. 

4. Never have a passenger on the tractor. 

5. Go slow - tractors are not built for speeding. 

6. Use your head as well as your hands. 


Today, more than ever before, it is necessary to work 
safely; accidents cost lives and money. Another good 
practice is to start a savings account at The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; add to it regularly; watch it grow. 

For keeping records, use a current account; pay all 
bills by cheque. Your cancelled cheques serve as 
receipts. You’ll get a friendly welcome at our 
nearest branch. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

MORE THAN 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 

FM-96 




At Last Finds Relief From 

ASTHMA 

"After suffering from asthma a long time; 
I almost gave up hope of finding a 
medicine that would help me,” writes 
Mr. A. Desforge, East Drive, Coniston, 
Ont. “In cold, damp weather I choked, 
gasped and fought for breath. My fore¬ 
head and cheek-bones ached. I am 
thankful to say that I learned about 
RAZ-MAH. It proved to be just the 
medicine I needed for quick relief.” 

Enjoy longed-for relief from Asthma; 
Chronic Bronchitis or Hay-Fever. RAZ- 
MAH enables sufferers to breathe freely 
again, to dislodge choking phlegm. Get 
RAZ-MAH, 79c, $1.50 at druggists. R6-4 


Ontario Peaches 

Continued from page 9 

more peach trees were being planted. 
It is said now that 33 per cent more 
trees will come into production in the 
next three years. A system that 
couldn’t handle the crops of the past 
few years, could hardly hope to cope 
with future conditions. So the growers 
voted in favor of their own marketing 
scheme in 1954. 

W ITH the scheme approved, five 
districts in the province were 
mapped out, and in each one, growers 
elected representatives to a commit¬ 
tee. These committees elected nine of 
their members to the Ontario Fresh- 
Peach Growers’ Marketing Board. This 
hoard set up the Ontario Peach 
Growers’ Co-operative as their selling 
agency, and the directors of the Board 
now serve as directors of the co-op 
as well. Three members of the Board 
are appointed to the most important 
job of all—the price-setting committee. 

Here, the growers have mixed tra¬ 
dition with the science of a new era. 
The committee for the past two years, 
has consisted of H. A. Dawson, chair¬ 
man, R. H. Rittenhouse, and J. C. 
Broderick. All of these men have 
spent a lifetime in fruit production, 
and all are farming on the farms on 
which they were raised. And all, as 
well, are graduates of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

Theirs are the decisions that could 
easily make or break the scheme. Dur¬ 
ing the hectic peach season, this small 
committee, so vital to the success of 
the scheme, meet in the Board office 
at St. Catharines two or three times a 
week, to keep abreast of an often fast¬ 
changing situation. \ 

/ The price-setting committee sets the 
minimum prices that dealers can pay 
growers for their crop. It is their 
responsibility to see that the price is 
high enough to get full value for the 
fruit, but still low enough that buyers 
will pay the price for the volume that 
has to be moved. They are responsible 
for maintaining a delicate balance be¬ 
tween the interests of the grower and 
the consumer. 

The success they have had has al¬ 
ready been told. One observer after 
watching the committee make its im¬ 
portant decisions for two crop seasons, 
admitted with admiration, that despite 
Harry Dawson’s unassuming manner, 
there was plenty of steel in his 
character. 

T HE nine-man board has virtually 
complete control over all phases 
of selling the peaches. It can regulate 
grades and kinds of peaches to be sold. 
It licenses the shippers, receives pay¬ 
ment from them, and relays the money 
back to the growers, less the five cents 
per basket service charge (plus 
another five cents on peaches going 
into storage) which it makes. 

In 1954, the selling pattern they set 
up ran smoothly. On days of surplus, 
they put peaches in rented storage, 
paying growers for them nevertheless. 
These they fed back onto the market 
on days when rain, or some other fac¬ 
tor, reduced picking. At year’s end, 
the Board could show a healthy finan¬ 
cial position after its operations. 

Then came the fast-ripening crop of 
1955, and a much more difficult year. 


Still the Board came through, but not 
without criticism. 

“Prices are too high,” screamed 
some dealers, “Our volume is down.” 
Yet the facts showed that a bumper 
crop was sold last year at prices four 
cents a basket higher than the previ¬ 
ous year. Suggesting a weakness, one 
dealer complained, “The Board threw 
off the minimum price before all 
peaches were sold last year.” “True,’ 
agreed the Board, but “this was done 
toward the end of the season, in the 
face of complaints that all the Elberta 
crop couldn’t be sold. Strangely, prices 
didn’t drop greatly and peaches didn’t ' 
move much faster.” 

“Surplus is going back to the can- 
ners now,” went another complaint. 
“That is true,” the Board answered, 
but not with regret. “Again we found 
a market that the trade couldn’t find f 
by itself.” 

“There is still commission selling,” 
charges one disgruntled dealer. M. M. 
Robinson, secretary of the Ontario 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, whose office is right on the On¬ 
tario Food Terminal at Toronto, j 
answers “That is not true. That situa- | 
tion has been cleaned up.” 

S OME fruit dealers like the new 
system, too. One St. John, N.B., 
broker wrote last fall, complimenting j 
the Board and pointing out that under I 
the former system, dealers in times of / 
heavy production could knock the 1 
price down 10 or 15 cents a basket in 
ten minutes, simply by playing one 
shipper against another, over the tele¬ 
phone. 

Even the shippers who have been . 
licensed by the Board, say that they i 
would hate to go back to the old dog- 
eat-dog competition that ruled before J 
orderly marketing came in. Percy I 
Schweyer, president of the Niagara | 
Shippers’ Association makes that very / 
plain, while admitting that many as¬ 
pects of the present operation could 
be improved. But he says the Board 
is in consultation with his and other 
groups, and is steadily ironing out 
weaknesses of the present system. 

Eventual success or failure is bound 
to be tied up with the ability of the 
Board to streamline a marketing sys¬ 
tem that growers claimed belonged 
back in the Torse and buggy days. And 
Board members are busy at that job. 
They are meeting with groups repre¬ 
senting all phases of peach handling; 
shippers, brokers, chain stores, and 
anyone who has anything constructive 
to offer. Vested with power through 
the Ontario Farm Products Marketing 
Act, they are in a position to make 
plans on an industry-wide scale, and, 
are doing just that. 

They have discovered that the 
trade is as much concerned about 
quality as are the growers themselves; 
and chain store people say that they 
would willingly pay a premium for 
hydro-cooled or pre-cooled peaches, 
which won’t spoil as fast. They want 
the growers to get rid of the immature 
fruit that won’t ripen, and that spoils 
the good fruit packed with it. Chain 
stores tell them, too, that it is time 
some fresh ideas went into peach 
packaging. They don’t condemn mar¬ 
keting board principle either, but told 
the growers that since they now have 
the privilege of setting prices, they 
must accept the responsibility of im¬ 
proving peach quality. 
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Sensational 

*‘1,000 BLOOM” 

MUMS 



4 for 


(10 for $3.98) 

BIG, HEAVY-ROOTED 
BLOOMING SIZE PLANTS 

A whole garden of mums for $1,98. And what gorgeous 
plants they are. With proper care every single one 
should produce a tremondous display of flowers THIS 
YEAR and next year, as many as 1,000 blooms per 
plant. Plant about 18 inches apart and you will have 
a solid bank of flowers that will be the envy of your 
whole neighborhood. Pick pink, bronze, yellow, and 
white bouquets for weeks and weeks. Right from'late 
July until the first of October. Grow bigger and more 
beautiful each year. Top-quality plants sent in special 
polyethylene “miniature greenhouses” to insure perfect 
condition on delivery. Postage paid on prepaid orders. 
C.O.D.’s welcome. Order now while THIS SPECIAL 
OFFER LASTS! Complete Planting Instructions en¬ 
closed. Generous supply of TAKE HOLD, special trans¬ 
planting fertilizer SENT FREE with your order. TAKE 
HOLD gets plants off to twice as fast a start and gives 
you more blossoms earlier. If, on delivery, not 100% 
satisfied, return for money back. 


FAMILY GARDENS NURSERY, Dept. II4H, 
1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto 4, Ontario. 

□ 4 for $1.98 □ 10 for $3.98 

PRINT NAME_ 


ADDRESS.... 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


CONSTIPATED 
BABY... 

Give Baby’s Own Tablets. 

Sweet, mild little tablets. 

Nothing better to help 
clear out bowels quickly 
— yet gently. No “sleepy’* 
stuff — no dulling effect. 

Used for more than 50 
years. 

Equally good for the 
restlessness and feverishness resulting from 
digestive upsets at teething time and other 
minor baby ills. Taste good and are easy to 
take! Get a package today at drugstores. 




The Board, in turn, is in agreement 
with these aims. It has licensed its 
shippers so that it can maintain close 
control over peach handling, and 
might even retain ownership of the 
peaches right through to the whole¬ 
saler or retailer. Should this be done, 
shippers would only move the fruit 
for the Board, rather than buy and 
sell as they have done in the past. It 
may insist that shippers provide re¬ 
frigeration facilities, too; and the 
Board can point to one dealer last year, 
who shipped 60 cars of pre-cooled 
fruit out of the province, with only 
one per cent loss. Yet, except for this 
isolated case, outside markets have 
been virtually lost to Ontario growers. 

The Board has come up with 
another plan, also. Its directors still 
recall, with a shudder, the tragedy of 
the old days, when, with a bumper 
crop in prospect, growers would keep 
a close-lipped silence lest the trade 
should become aware of this, and pre¬ 
pare to buy at low prices. Now, chain 
stores claim that they would like to 
plan advertising campaigns to move 
fresh fruits in volume, provided that 
they can be assured of adequate sup¬ 
plies at fair prices. The Board plans 
to have growers fill out cards describ¬ 
ing their own crop prospects, so an 
accurate forecast can be made. 

The Board also hopes to persuade 
government grading services to spend 
more time with the growers. 

Most important of all, they claim 
plans are being made for the first 
time on an industry-wide scale, to 
bring peach-marketing into step with 
the times. V 

Apple Juice 
For Baby Food 

by P. W. LUCE 

T HE apple growers of the Okan¬ 
agan are now going after cus¬ 
tomers at the earliest possible 
stage. Apple juice has gone on the 
market as canned baby food, properly 
vitamin-enriched and suitably pro¬ 
cessed for infant feeding. 

B.C. Fruit Processors, Ltd., a 
grower-owned corporation, is handl¬ 
ing the business on a big scale. In 
Kelowna the employees are filling a 
1,200,000-can order for an interna¬ 
tionally known company, which will 
distribute this baby food under its 
own name. 

Presumably many varieties of 
apples will go into the juice, for the 
time being at least, because no special 
variety has yet been selected as most 
suitable for this purpose. If and when 
one kind has been so selected, it will 
probably have been developed in 
British Columbia, where exhaustive 
tests are being made at the Summer- 
land Experimental Farm on 185 varie¬ 
ties, under the direction of D. V. 
Fisher. 

So far, the Spartan shows most 
promise. It is the only one that shows 
signs of being marked “approved,” 
but it will take two or three years be¬ 
fore the tests are completed on all 
varieties. Any apple must be strikingly 
superior in one or more respects to a 
standard variety to be given this 
coveted designation. 

Spartan was developed at Summer- 
land. It is later ripening than Mc¬ 
Intosh, and has a pleasing color and 
a good taste. Very important, too, is 
the fact that it is scab-resistant. V 



with 

nlinalor micro L 


OIL FILTERS 


Dirt, dust and grit are the enemies 
of mechanized farm machinery. Pro¬ 
tect your costly motorized equipment 
with Kralinator Oil Filters . . . and 
get FULL protection. Micro L filters 
are ideal for both diesel and gaso¬ 
line engines . . . each cartridge 
having over two billion filter cells 
to check and hold abrasives. They're 
fool-proof, they're inexpensive. 

Remember . . . finer performance 
starts with finer filtering! 



ONLY KRALINATOR OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE LINE 
OF FILTERS FOR ALL FARM EQUIPMENT 


TAKE NO CHANCES! 

Experience has proven you run no risk of disappointment when you buy a 
good brand by a well-known manufacturer. By getting to know more about 
the products advertised in The Country Guide you will save time and you can 
buy with confidence. No matter where you shop—in a drug store, grocery, 
clothing, furniture, farm equipment or electrical store—your best guarantee is 
to buy a good brand by a company with a reputation for quality and service. 



DIGGER • SHOVEL • CRANE 


MOUNTS ON V/ 2 TON TRUCK 


JD yhehim*»> 

‘toff 

...or ft red' 


• TRENCHES 

• EXCAVATES 

• BUILDS 
DAMS 

/b trier ■' 



A 




DIGS ? H!I COMPLETELY 

STRAIGHT. HYDRAULIC 

SIDED J f 
HOLES .4 /■ 

4 / 

if 


FAST CYCLING, EASY TO OPERATE! 

Do a week’s work in half a day! 
Trench for drainage, excavate, build 
dams and stock ponds, trench silos 
. . . hundreds of other farm jobs. 
HOPTO is simple, easy, safe to op¬ 
erate. Retractable hydraulic outrig¬ 
gers level unit. HOPTO is com¬ 
pletely hydraulic! 

BACKHOE OR SHOVEL BUCKET 

Wide variety of attaching units adapts 
HOPTO exactly to your needs. Digs 
11' deep; loads into highest truck! 
HOPTO models for wheel or track- 
type tractor mounting; power take¬ 
off operated trailer units, three truck- 
mounted models and complete wheel 
and track-mounted units. Get com¬ 
plete information. 

Write Today for all the fattsl t 


BADGER MACHINE CO, 


♦ 
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True Temper 

TOOLS 


ARE BALANCED RIGHT 
TO MAKE YOUR JOB 
EASIER 


It’s Free- 
For the Birds 


is YOUR WIFE 
A FARMER 
TOO? 


F OR years I had always intended 
putting up a feeding stand on 
the lawn for the birds in winter 
but it never seemed to get done. 

I’m glad that at last I made that 
stand. Nothing spectacular of course, 
but it serves the purpose. The pleas¬ 
ure we have had watching the birds 
come and eat the suet, corn crumbs, 
and other scraps, was worth the 
trouble of making it, for it was so 
easy to do, and only took a little while. 

The stand was made from a few 
things I found around the place. The 
upright is a drive shaft from an old, 
light-delivery Ford. This I painted 
white and put in a hole in the ground. 
On top, I placed a large power disk, 
which I painted green. The square 
hole in the disk just fitted over the 
axle, leaving a piece above; and to 
this I fastened a piece of odd-shaped 
wood (ground cedar root), on which I 
hang the suet. The com is scattered 
around on the disk. A little cement 
run around the upright holds the 
disk solid. It wasn’t long before the 
chickadees found some tasty morsels; 
and now they come and feed every 
day. At first, only one fed at a time, 
and when another wanted to eat the 
first flew away. Now, it is not unusual 
to see five or six all eating at once. 

Then a little woodpecker came. 
It is very tame and has no objection 
to the chickadees eating too. It 
doesn’t leave when we come in and 
out of the doors; indeed, I don’t 
know whether it’s always the same 
one or not, but there is only one each 
day, and not a bit afraid. 

There is also a blue jay that comes 
and has a big feed. I like to watch 
him get the corn off the cobs: he 
pecks so hard that he lifts himself off 
his feet, then puts his head back and 
gobbles the tidbit. 


r#/s petr 

OFPMP/" 


VVlTH the children to care for ^"'N 

and your home to look after, 7 ^ . 

chances are your wife doesn't j jZ 

have much time to spare for the ] 

business of farming. 

If something happened to you 

she would have to hire some- sy jfpf A** t\\ 

one to run the farm until the / ( 

boys became old enough to y^N. / r 

take over. It is almost certain r A j 

that she would need an addi- ’S'* ^ 

tional source of money during ^ j 

this vital period. Q) 

Ask our representative to show you how Life Insurance 
can guarantee this extra income your wife will need 
until the boys are old enough to operate your farm. 


Think of it! A dependable home water 
pump that’s so utterly simple it requires 
no attention at all— never needs oiling or 
greasing! Now you can have all the 
water you wartf merely by turning a faucet. 

NO OTHER PUMP LIKE THIS 

The amazing rotor-stator pumping prin¬ 
ciple is a 10-year success on industry’s 
most difficult uses. It self-primes; creates 
a nearly perfect suction vacuum; dis¬ 
charges in continuous flow at positive 
pressure; lasts indefinitely, even when 
pumping sand and silt. There’s just one 
moving pumping part—and only one 
pipe into ground. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed , and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


ROBBINS & MYERS Co. of Canada Limited, 
Morrell Street, Brantford, Ontario 


Please send me free Folder 1953G 


Name. 


Address. 


GIANT EVERGREEN 
BARGAIN 


Prov. 


I DON’T know whether the birds 
feeding at the stand had anything 
to do with the sight we saw in the 
fall, or not. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything, and I doubt if I’ll ever 
see the like again. 

When we looked out there was a 
flock of Bohemian waxwings perching 
near. They seemed to be everywhere. 
I had wondered why the mountain 
ash berries were still on the tree, also 
the chokecherries that I have planted 
at the back of the perennial border. 
All of a sudden there were a dozen 
waxwings in the little mountain ash 
tree, all busy eating berries. There 


The perfect balance built into 
all True Temper tools makes 
them easier on the hands . . . 
easier to use. You do your A 
job faster with the 
right True Temper Jcyr 
Tool, balanced Ffir 

right for the job. 


plus qj q q 

2 FREE O 

Colorado 
Blue Spruce 

Never before an Evergreen Bargain Uke 
this. But we make big savings when we 
know beforehand just how many trees we 
need to have dug. 

Order now and you get a buy that would 
be hard to match for several times what you 
pay. Every tree has been pruned back to 
develop strong roots — the key to future 
growth. Will grow six inches to a foot this 
year. Special Evergreen Transplanting Fer¬ 
tilizer to help trees take hold fast sent 
FREE with your order. Complete Planting 
Instructions enclosed. Postage paid on pre¬ 
paid orders. C.O.D.’s welcome with $1 
advance deposit. ALL ORDERS: Please add 
50c to help defray packaging and handling 
costs. If, on delivery, not 100% satisfied, 
return for money back. 


3 American Arborvitae 
3 Mugho Pine 

3 "Christmas Tree" 
Scotch Pine 

3 Norway Spruce 

4 Norway Pine 

PLUS 2 FREE Tour-Year. 
Old—COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 
II You Act Fast! 


True Tem¬ 
per's Tubu¬ 
lar Ferrule 
Const ruc¬ 
tion and Fire 
Hardened 
Handles 
mean longer 
life and bet¬ 
ter service. 


Low-growing Spreaders for foundation 
planting, medium-size trees as a frame for 
your front door, trees for your front and 
backyard. Every evergreen you need to 
beautify your yard for years to come. Every 
tree is at least 4 years old and they range 
in height from 6 to 16 inches (measurement 
does not include well-developed root sys¬ 
tem). Each variety labelled. Shipped in 
special polyethylene containers to insure 
ideal condition on arrival. Very limited 
number of these assortments, so order 
NOW! 


Family Garden Nursery, Dept. 114G 
1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


AT YOUR HARDWARE STORE 
Made in Canada by 

WELLAND VALE 


PRINT Name. 


This feeding stand was made out of a 
drive shaft , a disk and a cedar root. 
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were about 40 flitting from tree to The other day we saw a Canada 
tree; and at one time I counted 30 jay. It seemed to be tame, but so 
sitting in a poplar tree. It looked as far it hasn’t come right to the stand, 
if it had suddenly sprouted a queer I’m expecting that one of these days 
growth of grey clumps of feathers. that it will. 

They stayed for a while, flying here A feed stand is so much worth 
and there, and then, all of a sudden, while that one should not hesitate 
they were gone—but not before they to make one, of some sort. Of course a 
had stripped the mountain ash tree sheltered one is better, one that re- 
and eaten all the chokecherries. I volves with the wind, but failing that, 
wish there had been more berries make something soon: there will be 
so they could come back for another plenty of visitors if you offer free 
feed. meals. V 

Fertilizer for Grass 

But No Grain for the Steers 

This Quebec farmer grows nothing but grass, 


and sells 

*T Bury, in the rocky and rolling 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
N. G. Ted Bennett had fol¬ 
lowed, for years, the traditional grain 
and grass program of Quebec mixed 
farms. As on many other farms right 
across the country, grass was the poor 
sister relegated to the least fertile or 
accessible fields, and often providing 
little more than exercise ground. Still, 
the damp climate at Bury brought 
average rainfall of over 40 inches a 
year, and the comparatively cool sum¬ 
mers made ideal conditions for grass 
production. To cap it all, Mr. Bennett 
had long since discovered that the 
land and climate only gave him big 
grain crops occasionally. 

He saw, too, that Quebec was a 
heavy importer of beef. Some half 
dozen years ago, he resolved to point 
his farm program right at the meat 
market and has more than doubled 
the size of his herds on the farm since 
then. 

} He laid out his best land for per¬ 
manent pasture, tearing up nine acres 
of old pasture in .1950 with a spike- 
tooth harrow, fertilizing it, and seed¬ 
ing to brome, alsike and timothy. 
Then, spring and fall for three years, 
he dressed it with about 300 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre. Meanwhile, he 
was plowing another 18 acres, haul¬ 
ing rocks off it, and liming and fertil¬ 
izing it following a soil test. He got 
good catches of a ladino clover, brome 
and meadow fescue mixture; used it 
for hay and pasture; and now has ex¬ 
tended the program to further fields. 

He can tell you of several benefits 
resulting from his swing to grass. 
While he used to carry 22 cattle on 
the farm, he has more than doubled 
the size of his Shorthorn herd. In 
addition, he has brought the sheep 
flock up to 30 North Country Cheviot 
and 20 Oxford ewes, and sees plenty 
of room for further expansion. 

“The animals themselves will tell 
you another advantage of improved 
and fertilized pasture,” he says. “Just 
watch them when they are turned out 
to graze. They head straight for the 
fertilized grass, ignoring the wild pas¬ 
ture. The calves and lambs are de¬ 
veloping faster now and maturing 
with more size than they used to when 
limited to run-down fields for grazing.” 

G RAIN is a costly feed in the dis¬ 
trict. Ted feels that he has turned 
back the pages of history with good 
success. He is fattening steers without 
feeding them a taste of grain. He tried 
buying grain, but it didn’t pay; so now 
he runs his steers for an extra year, or 


it through beef cattle and sheep 

until they are three years old. By July 
or August, on his good pasture, they 
fatten to a killing grade, and weigh 
about 1,050 to 1,100 pounds, repre¬ 
senting, he believes, the cheapest kind 
of beef he can produce. With costs so 
important a factor in his profit and 
loss statement, he can afford to wait 
that extra year. 

Looking over his grass program now, 
he smiles to see that the first nine 
acres he seeded are still producing 
well. The 18-acre field was badly run 
down, and is ready to be reseeded 
now. He believes that once the soil is 
rejuvenated, it will hold to permanent 
pasture for several years. At present, 
he can use any of the fields for pas¬ 
ture, for hay, or for grass silage. 

Even with this program, Ted Ben¬ 
nett must pick up a few extra dollars 
off the farm to maintain a suitable 
standard of living. The land itself is 
not fertile enough to do the job alone. 
So he cuts and sells Christmas trees 
and pulpwood from the heavily 
wooded hill and swamp land around 
him. V 

Evisceration.. • 

New Style 

Continued from page 13 

ing action of air, from freezer burn 
and bacteria. It can’t lose its color, or 
any weight. 

It is never again touched by human 
hand, until the housewife removes the 
plastic coat to stuff the bird. She 
doesn’t necessarily have to remove it 
completely, because Cry-o-vac film 
can stand moderate oven heat. 

Cry-o-vac film is a special type of 
saran, is odorless, tasteless, non-toxic, 
tough and flexible at low tempera¬ 
tures. And, since it is also transparent, 
the shopper can see exactly what kind 
of bird she is getting. 

After packaging, birds are quick- 
frozen in blast freezers where it is 
lower than 25 below zero. When they 
come out of the freezer several hours 
later, they’ll keep practically forever 
—if not allowed to thaw. 

With increased production during 
the year since Visco came to its new 
quarters, from 2,000 to 3,000 turkeys 
are run through every week; and from 
10,000 to 20,000 broilers a week. 

Poultry growers throughout B.C. are 
enthusiastic about the new develop¬ 
ment. Turkey growers believe that 
eviscerating and quick freezing are 
creating a further consumer demand 
for turkeys, particularly on a year- 
round basis. V 
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POWER-BUILT 

Black & Decker motor 
designed specially for 
power sawing. Built to last. 


EXTRA 
CAPACITY 

Races through 2x4, 
even at 45°angle. Cuts 
2^ 2 " at 90° angle. 


ADJUSTS 

EASILY 

Larger wing 
nuts for easy 
adjustments. 


Latest addition to B&D’s Power Saw Line-up! 


BLACK & DECKER 



The largest crawler tractor in the world, weighing 35 tons, will be working 
on Manitoba highways soon. It would have a 60-plow rating on the farm. 


Veterinary Forum 
On Rabies Outbreak 


6/2" HEAVY-DUTY SAW 


Disease spreading among wild animals across the 
North, creates a different and more difficult problem 


Here’s the one saw for every professional cut! Depended upon by 
carpenters and builders—yet so simple to operate, anyone can 
use it. Packed with power, B&D’s new 6P2" Heavy-Duty Saw cuts 
through practically any building material with ease. 

Black & Decker 6>2" Heavy-Duty Saw. $ 79.50 


There’s a Full Line of Black & Decker 
Power-Built Saws for every type of job. 


6" HEAVY-DUTY SAW 

Cuts any depth up to 2", in 
practically every known 
building material. Bev¬ 
elling, cutting- 
depth adjust- $7050 

ments. * / O'* 

7" HEAVY-DUTY SAW 

Holds bevel cuts accurate at 
any angle from 90° to 45°. 
Front and rear 
depth cutting 
adjustments. b 10o bU 

8" HEAVY-DUTY SAW 

Ideal for contractor who 
wants one unit for all types 
of cutting. 

Ample power 

for any cutting orfcun 

depth. *120 5U 

9 HEAVY-DUTY SAW 

Designed and powered for 
heaviest cutting of any 
material. Maximum depth 
3 }4"■ Adjusts to 
any angle from 

90° to 45°. 


Full selection of B&D KROB1DE Blades and Saw Accessories for Every Job 



Take No Chances! 


Experience has proven you run no risk of disappointment 
when you buy a good brand by a well-known manufac¬ 
turer. By getting to know more about the products adver¬ 
tised in The Country Guide you will save time and you 
can buy with confidence. No matter where you shop— 
in a drug store, grocery, clothing, furniture, farm equip¬ 
ment or electrical store—your best guarantee is to buy a 
good brand by a company with a reputation for quality 
and service. 


<iT~)UPPY dogs have been chasing 

\~ their tails, and kittens have 
been arching their backs and 
scratching, for years.” That was Dr. 
R. J. Plummer, pathologist at the 
Animal Diseases Research Institute, 
Hull. “Don’t panic because rabies is 
in the country,” he said. “It is serious, 
but it is nothing to become hysterical 
about.” 

Dr. Plummer and other veterinarians 
spoke at a forum, at the Ontario 
Veterinary College, called by the 
Health of Animals Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, to discuss 
the present rabies outbreak in the 
East. 

The meeting was told that Canada 
has been known to have four separate 
waves of rabies, extending over 32 of 
the past 47 years. Yet no human has 
been infected since 1944. Each of 
these outbreaks rose to a peak of in¬ 
tensity, and then gradually dropped 
off and was brought under control, 
or eradicated. The veterinarians ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the same thing 
would happen this time. 

The present Ontario outbreak was 
linked by Dr. R. J. McClenaghan and 
Dr. G. H. Collacutt of the Health of 
Animals Division, to Fort Fitzgerald 
and Fort Vermilion in Alberta, where 
the disease was diagnosed in 1952. It 
seemed to spread, after identification 
in that northern region, west across 
to Dawson Creek, B.C., and east to 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and even 
across the north of Hudson Bay to 
Quebec. During this time, dogs were 
quarantined in the North-West Terri¬ 
tories and certain regions undertook a 
wildlife depopulation program through 
trapping and poisoning to bring it 
under control. 

On November 18, 1954, rabies was 
diagnosed in northern Ontario at 
Cochrane, and since then has spread 
to other parts of the province, includ¬ 
ing the Toronto area. 

Dr. McClenaghan observed that the 
original area of infection at Cochrane 
was now almost free of the disease. 
He offered the hope that a similar 


pattern would prevail in present areas 
of infection. In fact, he said, if the j 
Ontario pattern duplicated that in ' 
Alberta, it would run its course in 
about three years. He described a 
normal seasonal peak of incidence in 
February and March, with the disease 
waning in the summer months. 

Veterinarians had realized earlier i 
that for the first time, the disease was 
spreading among wild animals, right 
across northern Canada. Dog control, 1 
practised with accompanying sanitary, 
and quarantine measures, had been ? 
sufficient to stamp out earlier out¬ 
breaks. But the new situation faced the 
country with a different problem. 

Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director 
General for Canada, recalled that dog 
control had brought effective control 
in earlier outbreaks. However, in 1953, 
for the first time, private veterinarians 
were permitted to vaccinate dogs, so 
that now, two weapons are being used 
to combat the disease—dog control and 
vaccination. 

He observed that suspect specimens 
in western Canada are shipped to the 
Health of Animals Laboratory at Leth¬ 
bridge for diagnosis, while in the east, 
diagnostic work is done at Hull. Since 
it is an infectious, fatal, virus disease 
of animals, including man, and has 
been listed as a reportable communic¬ 
able disease under the Animal Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Act in this country, 
suspected cases must be reported to 
a veterinarian. 

The disease affects all mammals and 
maybe birds, with the cow the most 
susceptible. Dogs, cats, foxes, wolves, 
sheep, horses and others are also liable 
to infection, while man is susceptible 
to a lesser extent. Dr. Plummer stated 
that only 12 or 15 of every 100 
humans exposed to the disease would 
be expected to take the infection. 
Human treatment consists of a series 
of vaccine injections. 

The rabies virus attacks the brain 
of the animals it infects, injuring and 
destroying the nerve cells. 

The interval between the time the 
animal is infected and when it finally 
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displays symptoms, varies from four or 
five days to several months. Symptoms 
vary, too, depending on the part of 
the brain that is injured, but one of 
the first effects can be seen in the 
staring eyes and their dilated pupils. 
The animal appears frightened and if 
it is a dog, may acquire a wanderlust 
and begin travelling. Since the muscles 
for swallowing may be damaged, 
saliva will gather at the mouth, giving 
a frothy appearance. Infected cows 
may paw the ground and bellow, and 
horses may bite and kick viciously. 
Two types are known, “furious” 
rabies when the animal becomes very 
aggressive, and “dumb” rabies when 
they simply become melancholy. Ill¬ 
ness usually lasts for seven to ten days. 

I NFECTED animals cannot transmit 
rabies until at leash five days before 
they exhibit symptoms, and the virus 
is then transmitted through the saliva, 
milk, mine or other body excreta. The 
virus won’t infect an animal through 
the unbroken skin, or pass through 
healthy unbroken epithelia of the 
mouth or intestines. But, Dr. Plummer 
‘said, as a word of caution, a person’s 
hand very often has a scratch, cut, or 
break of some sort. The virus can 
remain alive for months in a dead ani¬ 
mal, if frozen, and for a shorter time 
when not frozen. 

Positive diagnosis is very difficult, 

K nd he cautioned that no animal sus- 
ected of rabies, that had had contact 
with humans, should be destroyed 
until it has been held under quaran¬ 
tine long enough to fully develop the 
symptoms. This is important because 
if a dog, for instance, is shot immedi¬ 
ately, tissue from it will have to be 
injected to another animal to see if it 
will contract the disease, for definite 
’diagnosis. This could mean a disas¬ 
trous delay before it is known for cer¬ 
tain whether the human should be 
treated for the disease. 

. The Hull laboratory now is diagnos- 
'ing 100 heads per week for rabies, 
mostly from foxes, with some from 
dogs and other domestic animals. Of 
the 156 cases identified in Canada in 
the past 12 months, 116 were from 
Ontario. 

In the Ontario outbreak, some areas 
1 judged by the Health of Animals Divi¬ 
sion to be especially endangered, have 
been provided with vaccination clinics, 
where owners could bring their pets 
for free vaccination. Over 325 such 
clinics have been held with over 
52,000 dogs and 20,000 cats vacci¬ 
nated. Many private practitioners have 
vaccinated animals for a fee as well. 

Dr. C. H. D. Clark, assistant chief, 
Wild Life Services, Ontario Depart¬ 


ment of Lands and Forests, was less 
hopeful that the disease would be 
eradicated in Ontario this time. He 
said that this outbreak was primarily 
a red fox rabies, and that in southern 
Ontario, the red fox had become very 
numerous. Normally these animals go 
through regular population cycles, 
with diseases like rabies dying out 
when the population dwindled. But 
southern Ontario provided such an 
ideal environment for foxes, that even 
when their population diminished, 
there might still be enough to main¬ 
tain the disease. V 

Canadian Wool 
Market Wide Open 

T HE claim made in the annual 
report of Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers Ltd., that there 
are opportunities for increased wool 
production in this country, is borne out 
by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figures for 1955. These show that 
Canadian wool production totalled 
8,041,000 pounds, of which 2,883,000 
pounds were exported, but imports 
totalled no less than 53,954,000 
pounds—30 per cent more than in 
1954. The domestic disappearance of 
wool, adding imports and deducting 
exports, was 59,112,000 pounds in 
1955. 

“The outlets for increased wool pro¬ 
duction are wide open,” says the co¬ 
operative. “It is a well known fact that 
Canada imports wool annually far in 
excess of domestic production, and 
that a goodly portion of the wool com¬ 
ing into this country is of a kind that 
could readily be produced here. Even 
so, there is no marked increase in wool 
production in Canada—either this last 
year, or the previous year.” 

The C.C.W.G. board believes that 
there will continue to be fluctuations in 
wool prices, but that wool is in a com¬ 
paratively sound position at present. 
There are no burdensome supplies, 
and there has been some general im¬ 
provement in the wool textile trade on 
this continent. Australian prices fell by 
more than 20 per cent during the first 
four months of the season, while 
seasonal averages in Canada showed a 
drop of not more than 15 per cent on 
fine wools and merinos, and well under 
ten per cent on crossbreds. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Grow¬ 
ers, which again handled the major 
part of the Canadian clip last year, 
report that their final settlement 
prices were favorably received 
throughout the provinces. Their oper¬ 
ating surplus was $28,359. V 



[Capital Press Service photo 

H. H. Mann am (left), president of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
making a presentation to Colin Groff, retiring secretary, and Mrs. Groff. 






IS YOUR 


TRACTOR COSTING YOU 



If you’re not getting at least 350 hours of good 
working time per year out of your present tractor, 
then it’s not being used to advantage. To be an 
economical unit, a tractor must be used. And, as you 
know, it is equally important to have a tractor that 
meets your own particular needs. 

But it costs money to change tractors. And, if this 
is your problem why not consider a Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan from Imperial Bank of Canada? 

For example, a Farm Improvement Loan can be 
secured to cover as much as two thirds of a tractor’s 
cost. The simple interest rate is set at 5% and you 
may have up to three years to repay the loan. 

Talk the matter over with your Imperial Bank 
manager. Have him explain the workings of a Farm 
Improvement Loan and how such a loan can help 
you secure the first class equipment you need to 
run your farm efficiently. 


IMPERIAL 

4BANK 


60-6 



How 


to install 
aSeptic 
tank 




VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 
shows you many ways to 
speed and lighten the job, 
save yourself money. You'll 
learn where, when and how to 
install house to septic tank 
connections and disposal beds 
... how to figure quantity of 
pipe needed ... pointers on 
trenching, layout and main¬ 
tenance. You can't go wrong 
with this handy guide — or 
With lightweight, economically 
installed NO-CO-RODE Root- 
Proof and Per¬ 
forated Pipe. 
Permanently 
trouble-free. Re¬ 
commended by 
health depart¬ 
ments. 



CG 56-4 


Consult your local dealer, 

or fill and mail this coupon. 

Alexander MURRAY & Company 
Limited, 

Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

NAME..... 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN.PROV. . 

(Please Print) 


NO-CO-RODE 

ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
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\ USTRALIA’S Commonwealth (mainly white clover), it has remained 
L\ Scientific and Industrial Re- roughly in the same condition since,, 
^ search Organization reports that only varying slightly with seasonal 
its field station at Chiswick, on the conditions, and it comprises a good. 
Northern Tablelands of New South even, dense sward with practically no 
Wales, has grazed eight weaners per weeds. 

acre continuously, for nearly two Superphosphate was applied at the 

years, on a six-acre experimental pad- rate 224 pounds per acre, and the 

dock. Production per sheep was at the pasture was top-dressed with the same 

rate of 29 pounds live-weight increase quantity in the late summer of each 
and over seven pounds of wool per succeeding yeai. Stocking during the 
y ear second and third years was aimed at 

Unimproved country in the same controlling growth and building up a 
area will barely carry one weaner per well-balanced sward rather than at 

.. _,_ • .1 carrying a particular number ot sheep. 

acre. Many sown pastures in the ° . 1 r 1 

, „„„ i .i • Nevertheless, an average ot three 

region have increased their carrying , ’ . . . ,, 

.... ,i i___ sheep per acre was carried m the 

capacity to two or three sheep per 1 . 1 . , , „ . , 

acre; but it is obvious that the poten- s ^°? d and abou five in he 

tial for pasture development in that thud > Wltl ™ ut . undul V lowenn § the 
region has not been fully developed. s P nn § Production. 

The six-acre experimental plot was TN May, 1952, when the pasture was 
established by E. J. Hilder, C.S.I.R.O. X just four years old, the grazing rate 
Division of Plant Industry, and com- was increased to eight Merino weaners* 
prises part of the research program per acre. These young sheep continued 
with sown pastures at the Armidale to increase in weight over the winter, 
Regional Pastoral Laboratory. Mr. when stock in that region usually fall 
Hilder has been responsible for the off in condition. After 12 months, 
development of the sward to its pres- when the weaners had made consider- 
ent high level of productivity. The able gains in live weight, they were 
pasture was sown down in April, 1948, removed and replaced by a freshl 
with a seeds mixture comprising Phal- group. The stocking rate during the* 
aris tuberosa two pounds per acre, red second autumn was increased to ten 
clover three pounds per acre, and weaners per acre, but reduced to eight 
white clover two pounds per acre. per acre again in mid-winter and re- 

Establishment was slow, owing to tained at that figure until the follow- 
late planting and cold winter condi- mg January. 

tions, and the young sward was not At that stage the pastures had been; 
stocked for the first eight months. The stocked continuously for 21 months at 
aim was to get the sown species firmly a minimum rate of eight sheep per 
established without reducing their acre. Toward the end of the period 
vigor or the fertility-building power dry conditions developed, later inteqJ 
of the clover. sified to the extent of causing the dis- 

During the next few years it passed trict to be proclaimed a drought area, 
through the normal evolutionary stages Grazing was intermittent after Januarvj 
of a new pasture on a soil with a of last year, but by September the 
relatively low nitrogen level. Thus, paddock was carrying comfortably six 
the clover was dominant during the grown sheep per acre. 

In the first 12-month period wool 
was produced at an average of 7.8 
pounds per sheep, or over 61 pounds 
per acre. For the second year the aver- 
age yield per sheep was 7.4 pounds 
\ ' and the calculated wool yield for the 

, • ' whole year was 51 pounds per acre. 

The gross value of the wool produced 
was £31 per acre in 1952 and £23 

Llf* HD H K1 f F * n contrast, the yield of wool 

. from weaners on native pasture on the 
” ** same soil is unlikely to exceed five 

pounds per acre, or less than ten per 
m VAIIQ cent of that produced on the phalaris- 

CITX |wwl» U ■white clover pasture. V 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock-25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook on Soils and Crops 25c 


A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 6—Farmer's Handbook on Poultry _25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada, 

I enclose__i_. Please send me in return 


books number 
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TRUCK PAYLOAD 


1'4-Ton Change-over 


’/j-Ton Change-over 


1-Ton Chonge-over 


Be sure to send in make, year, and model of truck 
also number of bolt holes in present wheels 


• 12-ply Nylon equal to 36-ply Rayon. 

• Each tire guaranteed for one year. Regardless 
of load you haul, we will replace free of 
charge (not adjust), FOB Winnipeg. No other 
tire anywhere carries this guarantee. 

• Installation time . . 10 minutes. 

• All tires aircraft quality recapped with natural 
rubber, full depth tread. 

• We supply heavy 2-piece wheel for extra, load 

• You still have your old tire, tube and wheel. 


The 50th anniversary cake is cut by Mrs. Ralph Smith, daughter of the late 
James Johnston, who was founder of the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Men Who Made 
Norfolk Apples Famous 

Celebrating its golden anniversary this year, 
Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association is proud 


T HE largest co-operative cold stor¬ 
age plant for fruit in Ontario 
stands as a memorial to the late 
James E. Johnston. He was born in 
Woodhouse township in 1868, and be¬ 
came the founder of the Norfolk Fruit 
Growers’ Association, which is cele¬ 
brating its 50th anniversary this year. 

Under his management for 29 years, 
and his successors, George Wilson and 
the present manager, Bruce Wallace, 
as well as a host of other able and 
devoted officers, this co-operative as¬ 
sociation grew and flourished, until 
now it handles an average of 250,000 
bushels of apples a year. It has made 
Norfolk apples famous, and its plant 
is second to none in Ontario. 

When the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ 
Association was formed in 1906, it con¬ 
sisted of 17 members, who banded 
together to try to overcome the low 
prices that speculative buying was 
imposing on them. However, the ob¬ 
jective was not only to obtain fair 
prices, important as that was, but to 
improve their product, too. Spraying 
of orchards became standard practice, 
attention was given to the proper 
packaging of apples, and James John¬ 
ston embarked on a program to inform 
members of the latest and most suc¬ 
cessful practices in their industry. 

Many new orchards were planted in 
the years that followed, and members 
won awards at the Toronto Winter 
Fair, and even in London, England, 
where James Symington, their first 
president, received a gold medal. By 
1922, the increasing volume of apples 
produced by members had created a 
serious cold storage problem, and they 
decided to build their own plant, 
which they did with the help of gov¬ 
ernment grants and subsidies, and by 
borrowing. They had. to double its 
capacity in 1931, and added another 
packing room five years later. 

Those are just a few of the high¬ 
lights among the many achievements 
of the Norfolk co-operative, and it 
was with justifiable pride that more 
than 250 members and their families 
gathered in Simcoe recently for their 


Tire size 7.50x16 
12 - ply Nylon; a 
change - over that 
will give depend¬ 
able service at 
low cost. You take 
no chance with 
aircraft quality 
Nylon tires. The 
heavier ply will 
not pick up glass, 
nails, etc., as easy 
as regular tires. 
Price per set of 
2 tires, tubes and 
wheels: 

Item G-10 


Tire size 6.50x16 
12-ply, will re¬ 
place 6.00xl6-6.50x 
16-6.70x15. Beyond 
any doubt, the 
best change - over 
yet, will allow you 
to carry twice the 
capacity of a 14 - 
ton truck without 
any trouble. Lock 
ring wheels as on 
1-ton trucks. 

Price per set of 2 
tires, tubes and 
wheels: 

Item G20 


To replace 7.50x17 
same height. Tire 
size 8.50x16-Nylon 
14 - ply supertrac¬ 
tion tread design, 
as illustrated. A 
proven change¬ 
over that will give 
years of trouble- 
free service. 

Price per set of 2 
tires, wheels with 
brand new natural 
rubber tubes. 

Item G30 — 14 ply 


Reward 
For Biddy 


by MRS. M. A. CLEMENT 

W HEN Solomon wrote, “Con¬ 
sider the ant,” it must have 
been because he knew nothing 
about the hen; for even among the 
cobblestones of old Jerusalem, a hen 
would have found something to 
scratch, that is, if she had been a 
Leghorn. 

My neighbor says, “Leghorns are 
born scratchers,” and I quite agree 
with her. The biddy that is my parti¬ 
cular pest has not even the excuse of 
a brood of chicks to provide for. 

She waits, patiently, till I am out of 
sight, then steps—oh, so daintily—into 
the bed where I have sown my 
zinnias and marigolds—and how she 
makes the earth fly. When I appear, 
she cocks her head on one side, and 
looks at me with a pleasant question¬ 
ing expression, as much as to say, 
“ ’Tis a foine mornin’, ma’am, an’ 
the worms are that wonderful.” When 
I rush toward her, waving the broom, 
she gives vent to a surprised, apolo¬ 
getic cackle and ducks under the 
hedge, only to reappear and scratch, 
with renewed vigor, as soon as I go 
into the house. 

Such industry and perseverance 
should surely be rewarded. But I 
am afraid that the only reward, that 
appeals to me under such circum¬ 
stances, is connected with the axe and 
the soup kettle. V 


Brand New — Full Recap 
Super 7.50x16 all season ggggk 
all traction Tire 

Aircraft Nylon cord, 12 ply. Gives traction 
needed for grip on ice, plow through snow. 

Smooth riding, long wearing. One year 
Unconditional Guarantee. Regardless of 
load you haul. We will replace F.O.B. 

Winnipeg at no charge to you. (QO Cfi 

PRICE, EACH ___OwiJaUU 

2 for $75.00 • WE can also 

7.00 x 16—10 ply, same tire and ca supply in 

guaranteed as above. Price, each I ivU SUBURBANITE 
2 for $70.00 type tread 

6.50 x 16 Nylon 12 ply. all traction. Due to heavy ply. you 
must have lock ring wheels. Guaranteed as COO CO 

above. PRICE, EACH _ 

NEW TUBES FOR ABOVE $4.50 EACH 
FREE — Write For Our 1956 — 60-Page Fully Illustrated Catalog 


8.50x16 NYLON 
12 and 14 ply 

8.50 x 16 Nylon 12 and 14 ply, 
fully recapped tires. Guaranteed to 
carry any load you can put on a 
one-ton truck. If tire fails within 
one year, we will replace free of 
charge, F.O.B. Winnipeg. Will 
replace 7.00 or 7.50 x 16 tires. 

PR ICE, EACH S45.00 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD! 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. WINNIPEG. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or MONEY REFUNDED 


150 FORT ST. 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an advertiser puts 
on his product. A livestock brand signifies ownership only. A product brand 
signifies not only ownership but quality as well. The reputation of the manu- 
facturer will suffer if his branded product fails to give the consumer satis¬ 
faction. As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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Public Television 

Y the end of 1955 there were two million tele¬ 
vision sets in Canada, whereas in 1950 there 
were only 30,000. This remarkable growth is a 
measure of public interest in a new and highly 
promising means of communication, as well as of 
sustained purchasing power at the disposal of the 
greater portion of Canadian families. It is also proof 
of the wisdom of the Federal Government in ap¬ 
pointing the Royal Commission on Television 
Broadcasting, which will begin public hearings in 
Ottawa at the end of this month. 

Publicly owned radio in Canada began on May 
26, 1932, when Parliament passed the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Act. During discussion of the 
legislation, prior to its unanimous acceptance by 
both House of Commons and Senate, Prime Min¬ 
ister Bennett said: 

“First of all, this country must be assured of 
complete Canadian control of broadcasting from 
Canadian sources, free from foreign interference 
or influence . . . Secondly, no scheme other than 
that of public ownership can ensure to the 
people of this country, without regard to cost or 
place, equal enjoyment of the benefits and pleas¬ 
ures of radio broadcasting.” 

These two ideas have represented the public 
attitude toward the "control of broadcasting in 
Canada since that time. 

It is important to note that reconsideration of 
television broadcasting by the present Royal Com¬ 
mission is to be based on the principles “that the 
grant of the exclusive use of certain frequencies or 
channels for broadcasting shall continue to be 
under the control of the Parliament of Canada,” 
and that “the broadcasting and distribution of 
Canadian programs by a public agency shall 
continue to be the central feature of Canadian 
broadcasting policy.” In addition, however, the 
Commission is expected to examine and to make 
recommendations upon “the licensing and control 
of private television and sound broadcasting sta¬ 
tions in the public interest.” Thus, while it is to 
report upon all matters relating specifically to tele¬ 
vision, it is also expected to report on the much- 
discussed question of a separate regulatory body 
which has so frequently been requested by the 
private stations. 

Canadian television was born in September, 1952. 
By mid-1954 it had made the fastest growth, in 
population coverage, of any country in the world, 
with 60 per cent of the population covered by exist¬ 
ing Canadian TV stations. By the end of 1955, 
service was available to 80 per cent of Canadians, 
who had spent, in all, nearly a billion dollars on 
TV since 1952. 

The very great potential of television in the fields 
of education and entertainment has been apparent 
for some time. They are, in fact, so great that the 
full potential is unpredictable. Television can be a 
democratic tool of inestimable value. It can annihi¬ 
late the distance between Vancouver and Prince 
Edward Island and, at the same time, do it with an 
effect of intimacy, between viewer and performer, 
that no other device has yet been able to achieve. 
With the turn of a switch it can bring the figure and 
voice of a distinguished visitor to Canada into 
every TV owner’s home; and with equal readiness, 
can demonstrate in the same homes any operation 
of public interest that TV cameras can photograph. 
Educationally, for persons of all ages, its possi¬ 
bilities are immense—so immense, in fact, that it 
would be a tragedy of the first magnitude if tele¬ 
vision were to lose either its direct responsibility to 
Parliament, or its effective control by a public 
broadcasting agency. V 


Production versus Marketing 

T HE air is full of talk these days about market¬ 
ing conferences. For months there has been a 
demand from certain quarters for a national farm 
marketing conference. Last month in Toronto, a 
largely attended conference called by the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture was held; and a confer¬ 
ence to discuss farm marketing problems is to be 
held later this month in Ottawa, between the fed¬ 
eral and provincial ministers of agriculture. 

Marketing is in the air, made buoyant and kept 
so by the dissatisfaction arising out of declining 
farm prices. The attention of the industry is 
focussed on marketing, to the point where some are 
now suggesting that production has been over¬ 
emphasized in the past. The fact is rather that 
marketing has been under-emphasized, which is 
quite a different matter. What is now being demon¬ 
strated is the human habit of progressing spirally 
instead of in a balanced, straightforward fashion. 
Marketing is not likely to affect the retail prices 
paid by consumers for farm products. Successful 
marketing can reduce waste in the marketing of 
perishable products, even out prices to growers 
during the marketing season—and therefore to the 
consumer—, and guarantee a uniform price to 
growers for product of the same quality, delivered 
at the same point. Costs incurred in improving 
quality and packaging may be reflected in price, 
but marketing cannot stretch the consumer’s 
stomach or plunder the housewife’s purse. At best 
it will guide the production of individual products, 
so that the marketing agency may perform its real 
function to advantage, which is to obtain the most 
for the product that the consumer will pay in rela¬ 
tion to the prices of substitute foods. Beyond this, 
the marketing organization can do nothing, because 
prices are not fixed by marketing agencies, but by 
the interplay of several economic forces working at 
the same time, and achieving a degree of balance 
which is reflected in price. 

All of this strongly suggests that production is a 
primary and more basic function. The farmer can¬ 
not sell what he does not produce. He can seldom 
sell to advantage what he does not produce ad¬ 
vantageously. His standard of living depends more 
on the amount and quality of his production, than 
on how he markets it. Successful marketing might 
be regarded as the sublimation of production, be¬ 
cause it aims to put what is produced, to the best 
social use. V 


Marketing Margins 

T OWARD the close of 1955, U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson ordered a closer exam¬ 
ination of marketing margins for farm products; 
that is, the margin between the price the farmer 
receives for food products and the price paid by 
the consumer at retail. Some time ago, the U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural Marketing Service reported that in 
December, U.S. farmers were getting only 38 cents 
of the consumer’s food dollar as compared with an 
average of 53 cents in 1945, and 41 cents for all of 
last year. Calculations were made on the basis of 
a “market basket” of 67 food products applicable 
to the typical consumer family. 

Neither farm prices, nor retail prices of foods, 
are the same in Canada as in the United States, 
but trends have been pretty much the same and for 
this reason the results of the U.S.D.A. investigation 
are useful. The U.S. consumer, for example, spends 
25 per cent of his family income, after taxes, for 
food. This compares with 17 per cent for the 1935- 
39 period, based on the same kinds and quantities of 
foods used last year. In all, U.S. consumers spent 
$51 billion for food in 1955, including that pur¬ 
chased in restaurants, as compared with $14.5 
billion in 1940. In the meantime, farmers’ receipts 
from the sale of food products increased from $5.5 
billion to $18.5 billion. During the same period, 
the marketing margin increased from $9 billion to 
$32 billion, but whereas the largest increase in 
farm food sales occurred between 1940 and 1945, 
the biggest increase in the marketing bill has come 
since the latter date. 


I 

The $23 billion increase in marketing margins 
since 1940 has not been all due to increases in 
marketing costs. About $4 billion is accounted for 
by an increase of 40 per cent in the volume of 
food marketed. Having in mind the general in¬ 
crease in all prices and costs since 1940, the cost 
of performing marketing operations in 1955 was 
approximately double that of 1940. Finally, new ( 
marketing services added since 1940 have cost an ; 
additional $6 billion. 

Farmers tend to regard any decline in their share 
of the consumer’s dollar with a jaundiced eye. It is 
true that the housewife is about as likely to criticize 
the farmer for the high cost of groceries when his 
share of her dollar is 40 cents, as when it is 55 * 
cents, but the evidence is that consumers are buy- : 
ing more and better foods under the present wide 
marketing margins, than when these margins were 
narrower. The fact is, too, that more than a quarter 
of the increase has been absorbed in extra market- ' 
ing services, such as pre-packaged meats, throw- 1 
away milk cartons, frozen foods, and a much wider ' 
variety of canned meats, vegetables, fruits and fruit 
juices. Finally, no proof is yet available that wider 
marketing margins are responsible for the recent 
decline in farm prices of food products. If the 
decline has been caused in any degree by wider 
marketing margins, it is about time our university < 
and federal economists began digging up proof j 
of it. V 1 


\ Water Conservation 

HE Ontario Government has introduced into the ^ 
legislature, a bill providing for the establishment | 
of the Ontario Water Resources Commission. This 
Commission will have authority to seek, acquire, 
and distribute water throughout the province and 
to control all water resources, including an adequate 
sewage disposal program. The project which the 
Commission will face is estimated to cost 2.5 billion 
dollars during the next 20 years. Creation of the | 
new Commission is dictated by industrial demand, 
and follows the report of the Water Resources Com- i 
mittee appointed last summer, which was asked to j 
recommend the best method of providing adequate f 
supplies of suitable water to municipalities, indus- - 
tries, agriculture, and other consumers for entire 
areas. < 

The water problem is now of serious concern to 
many provinces, states and other countries. It is 
interesting to note that the State of California will 
consider this spring a 12-billion-dollar water plan, 
which would take many years to complete and 
would involve the construction and operation of 
more than 260 new major dams and reservoirs. Of 
particular interest to agriculture, is the estimate 
that California agriculture will eventually use about 
80 per cent of water consumed for all purposes, 
even after population has increased from 13 million 
to 40 million and irrigated farm land increased from 
7.3 million acres to more than 19 million acres. 

Water development is bound to be of great im¬ 
portance to the future of agriculture in the prairie 
provinces. A prairie provinces water resources com¬ 
mission has frequently been suggested by farm 
organizations and others, who believe that the con¬ 
servation and wise use of the limited amount of 
water available in this area would be best con¬ 
served by such a body. The Saskatchewan River 
Project still awaits implementation and the people 
of Saskatchewan will require something more than 
the Hogg Commission Report to convince them that 
the project is neither needed nor economically feas¬ 
ible in the near future. 

The interest of agriculture in the conservation and 
the maximum wise use of water resources is vital. 
Farm family welfare is directly dependent on in¬ 
creases in net farm incomes, which are possible in 
the long run, only by maximizing the use of soil and 
water resources. To the extent that water can be 
conserved for all and applied to prairie farms, 
diversification of crops and income will be possible. 
To this extent stability will be increasingly evident 
in prairie economies. Water is a magic word in 
agriculture. V 




